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#  What  readers  want  to  know  about  events  and  trends  in  Wash¬ 
ington  these  crucial  days  they  find  every  day  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  now  has  the  largest, 
best-equipped  Washington  staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper.  It  is 
the  result  of  long-range  planning  backed  by  the  determination  to 
spare  no  effort  or  expense  to  deliver  the  service  readers  want. 

The  Tribune’s  Washington  reporters  ore  men  whose  by-lines  and 
special  talents  have  been  known  to  readers  for  years.  Experienced 
in  the  ways  of  Washington,  they  know  how  to  get  the  kind  of  news 
which  is  hard  to  get.  As  a  team,  they  produce  the  well-rounded, 
comprehensive  coverage  that  goes  deep  beneath  the  surface  and 
lays  bare  the  facts. 

At  a  time  when  Washington  developments  are  paramount  in 
reader  interest,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  on  the  job  in  the  nation’s 
capital  the  manpower  and  facilities  adequate  to  deliver  the  more 
searching  coverage  which  helps  keep  the  Tribune  out  in  front  as 
Chicago’s  most  widely  read  newspaper  and  most  productive  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

January  average  net  paid  total  circulation — Daily, 
Over  950,000 — Sunday,  Over  7,6S0,000 


Philip  Wardtn 


99miJSH ERS:  Your  readers  will  appreciate  the  more  searching  coveraffe 
d  Washington  news  which  you  can  give  them  thru  the  specialized,  unduplicated  wire 
*^artof  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write^  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason, 

^enager,  today  for  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire  report. 

East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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.ine  n«w  b/acir-and-w/ii>e  prems  of  th0  Inquirf,  PresMs 
m  drivn  hy  d-c  motors  and  controtlod  •tocfronicaily. 


One  of  the  G-5  press  drives,  tgnitron  rectifier  tubes  convert  income 
ing  o-c  power  to  d-c  power  for  smooth  operofion  of  the  motors. 


GENERAL  {%}  ELECTRIC 


''This  new  type  printing  press  drive  and  control  is 
giving  us  efficient,  smooth,  economical  operation 
of  our  new  presses,"  says  C.  W.  Ginsberg,  Chief 
Production  Engineer,  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.  "The 
equipment  requires  a  minimum  of  attention  and 
maintenance,  and  our  pressmen  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  way  in  which  the  system  responds  to  their 
demands.  We  regard  electronics  as  the  answer  to 
many  of  the  large  newspaper’s  production  prob¬ 
lems." 

That’s  testimony  from  a  man  long  experienced  in 
press-room  operation.  You’ll  want  the  facts  about 
this  revolutionary,  now  proven,  type  of  equipment. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  bulletin 
GEA-4670,  “Now,  Electronics  Drives  Printing 
Presses.” 


EVERYTHING  ELECTRIC  FOR 

THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 

Consider  the  advantages  of  having  every¬ 
thing  from  immersion  heaters  to  press  drives 
carefully  co-ordinated  to  fit  your  individual 
requirements.  Just  outline  your  needs  to  a  G-E 
Printing  Specialist  in  our  nearest  sales  office  and 
let  him  help  you  with  your  printing  problems. 
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In  some  cities  it's  easy  to  pick  the  “leading 
newspaper”  because  one  paper  smothers  the  com¬ 
petition  In  circulation,  linage  and  prestige. 

Not  so  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

One  paper  talks  about  leadership,  which  turns 
out  to  be  circulation.  \et  this  paper  is  third  in 
advertising,  and  has  been  for  years. 

Another  paper  talks  about  leadership,  which 
turns  out  to  he  partly  in  advertising  linage  (although 
The  Washington  Post  leads  it  in  many  important 
classifications),  and  partly  survey  figures,  which 


turn  out  to  be  very  far  from  the  ABO  circulation 
figures. 

Maybe  the  answer  is  that  a  space  liuyer  really 
has  to  earn  his  salar>'  when  working  out  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  puzzle.  No  obvious  answer  here!  The 
third-in-circulation  V^ashington  Post  is  universally 
acknow  ledged  to  he  first  in  importance  and  prestige. 
\nd  it  also  leads  the  pack  in  such  mass-appeal 
classifications  as  retail  grocery  store  and  retail  liquor 
store  linage. 

Evidently  The  Post  is  Washington's  leader  in 
filling  stomachs  as  well  as  minds. 


Rtprmtnted  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scoff  George  D.  ('.lose.  Inr.  (Pacific  Coa.st)  — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
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TEXAS'  OLDEST  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 
RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  and  WFAA-FM  ★  TEXAS  ALMANAC 


Dallas  has  done  one  of  the  most  amazing  jobs  of  building 
homes  and  apartments  of  any  city  in  the  nation.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  attuned  to  this  great  building  trend,  will  soon 
complete  its  magnificent  new  plant .  .  designed  to  better 
serve  the  fabulous  Northeast  Texas  area.  John  Knott, 

News  staff  cartoonist,  and  his  internationally  famous 
character,  "Old  Man  Texas"  .  .  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  News' 
star-studded  staff.  .  will  soon  move  into  this  new  home 
.  .  which  will  be  formally  opened  on  May  22. 

Sell  the  readers  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News  and 

you  have  sold  the  Dallas  Market,  x 


Old  Man  Texas 
by  John  Knott, 
Staff  Cartoonist 


ir  The  great  Northeast 
Texas  area  (the  fabulous 
Dallas  Market)  where  more 
people  make  more  money  , 
and  spend  more  to 
buy  more  things 
than  in  any  like  area 
in  the  entire  Southwest! 
Served  by  The  News! 


CRtSMtH  «  WOODWARD.  INC. 
Roprotonlalivos: 

New  York,  Chisago,  Detroit, 
San  frantisto,  tot  Angeles 
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F-A-B  spells  out  Colgate’s  new  suds  product 
for  those  family  dishes  and  clothes.  It  also 
spells  out  Fast  J4ction  through  BOOTH  .  .  . 
and  that’s  the  kind  of  action  FAB  got  in 
Michigan:  fast  consumer  acceptance,  fast 
sales  action,  fast  dealer  stock-ups  and  turn¬ 
over.  For  fast,  concentrated  market  accept¬ 
ance  in  Michigan,  FAB  scheduled  all  eight 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers. 

Got  a  new  product  you’d  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  this  big  Michigan  Market.’  Your 
quickest,  surest,  most  economical  way  is 


through  the  eight  Booth  Michigan  News¬ 
papers.  It’s  your  opportunity  to  sell  through 
386,630  individual  messages  daily!  You 
miss  half  of  your  Michigan  market  if  you’re 
not  in  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers. 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  write: 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll.  110  E.  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City  17 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  -  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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The  Sunday  Department  of  The  New  York  Times  has  a  large  editorial 
responsibility.  It  produces  the  Sunday  Magazine,  the  Book  Review,  Review 
of  the  Week  section,  and  the  Drama  Section. 

As  a  result  of  The  Times  post-war  building  expansion,  an  enlarged  Sun¬ 
day  Department  has  superseded  the  old  department.  Floor  space  has  been 
increased  73  per  cent.  The  Book  Review  division  has  been  moved  from  an¬ 
other  floor  into  new  quarters  in  the  department. 

Writers  and  editors  doing  similar  work  have  been  regrouped  for  work¬ 
ing  convenience.  Where  working  space  was  once  cramped,  there  is  now 


ample  room.  The  department  library  has  been  consolidated  and  made  more 
accessible.  The  editorial  conference  room  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  separate 
conference  room  provided  for  outside  writers  and  editors. 

Improved  lighting,  air-conditioning  and  some  new  office  equipment  all 
add  up  to  helping  writers  and  editors  give  better  performance  of  The  Times 
primary  function,  service  to  its  readers. 


Sljje  jjark  Simeis 

'•ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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P.  O.  Department  Figures 
Show  600%  Boost  for  Daily 


Data  Presented  to  Congress 
On  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette 


Washington  —  Urging  huge 
boosts  in  second-class  mail  rates, 
Post  Office  Department  spokes¬ 
men  this  week  got  down  to  cases 
lod  cited  the  impact  of  their 
proposals  on  a  specific  newspa- 
ptr— but  made  no  pretense  that 
I  tjrpictil  publication  had  been 
cbMen  for  the  test. 

Kelson  B.  Wentzel,  deputy  to 
tbe  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
Qaeral.  was  ready  when  Rep. 
tan  Murray,  chairman  of  the 
B^e  Post  Office  committee, 
Mked  for  an  illustrative  ex- 
aple.  The  postal  official  drew 
ml  a  chart  and  there  were  the 

£res — for  the  Emporia  ( Kan. ) 
ette. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gazette,  ac- 
svding  to  data  presented  by 
llBitzel,  the  mailing  cost  per 
pvter-year  now  is  $309.20; 
■der  the  new  bill  the  cost  per 

Ster  would  be  $1,119  in  the 
year  of  its  operation,  and 
IMII  each  quarter  in  the  se- 
ead  year  and  thereafter, 
for  a  full  year  the  figures 
dWked  out  to  $1,237  under  pre- 
it  rates  and  $8,465  under  the 
IMposed  maximum  increase, 
Italy  seven  times  the  current 
nKs. 

•ostmaster  General  Donaldson 
ad  Mr.  Wentzel,  flanked  by 
ides,  submitted  dozens  of  ex- 
Mbits  amplifying  previous  an- 
■tacements  of  the  plan.  The 
iBtude  of  the  Government  wit¬ 
nesses  throughout  appeared  to 
be:  “These  are  the  rates  which, 
if  made  effective,  will  wipe  out 
a  major  part  of  the  department 
leficit;  it  now  is  up  to  Congres 
to  determine  what  the  policy 
shall  be.” 

Committee  attaches  offered  an 
explanation  for  the  choice  of 
one  of  the  small  newspapers  in 
the  country  (the  group  which 
will  be  hardest  hit:  therefore,  in 
whose  behalf  the  hardest  fight 
ntay  be  expected ) : 

The  Emporia  Gazette,  it  was 
xplained,  stands  in  a  peculiar 
position  because  its  late  famous 
«fitor,  William  Allen  White,  had 
■ttracted  readers  from  all  parts 
I  the  country  who  remain  sub- 
cribers.  and  the  mail  delivery 
'  out  of  relative  proportion  to 
seal  delivery.  The  Gazette,  it 
^as  iniplied,  was  an  example  of 


mittee  chairman  until  two 
months  ago,  when  the  Democrats 
took  control  of  the  House.  The 
postal  cost  ascertainment  study 
has  been  a  continuing  one,  and 
Rees  lives  in  Emporia. 

Chairman  Murray  already  has 
declared  his  opposition  to  the 
principle  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  should  have  rates 


high  enough  to  make  it  self- 
supporting  on  the  basis  of  its 
present  type  of  bookkeeping. 
Former  Chairman  Rees,  to  whom 
the  cost  of  the  increase  was 
brought  so  dramatically,  has  not 
publicly  declared  his  attitude. 

Senator  Olin  Johnson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  began  its  hearings 
late  this  week,  indicated  his  dis¬ 
like  for  the  measure  by  intro¬ 
ducing  it  "by  request” — a  dis¬ 
claimer  of  authorship. 

Not  a  part  of  the  record  of 


Randolph  Cites  Baker 
For  Violating  ITU  Law 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  The  first 

move  in  a  possible  expulsion 
proceeding  against  C.  M.  Baker, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Typographical  Union  No.  21, 
and  five  members  of  that  local’s 
scale  committee  has  been  taken 
by  Woodruff  Randolph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  preceded  Mr. 
Randolph  as  ITU  president,  and 
five  co-signers  of  a  memoran¬ 
dum  agreement  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  publishers  have 
been  cited  to  explain  their  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  ITU  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  before  March  20. 

The  agreement,  according  to 
Mr.  Randolph,  is  “obviously  a 
violation  of  Section  2,  Article 
III,  ITU  General  Laws,  and  the 
mandate  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  dated  Jan.  15,  1948.”  That 
mandate  was  directed  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Baker  and  officers  and 
members  of  Local  No.  21. 

ITU  law,  as  amended  at  the 
Cleveland  “no-contract”  conven¬ 
tion  in  1947,  prescribed  sum¬ 
mary  expulsion  for  violation  of 
Executive  Council  orders,  pend¬ 
ing  appeal  to  a  convention.  Such 
penalty  nullifies  all  union  rights 
and  benefits. 

Mr.  Baker’s  letter  of  transmit¬ 
tal  of  Feb.  12  with  the  memo¬ 
randum  agreement  already  has 
been  placed  before  the  Council. 
Mr.  Randolph  advised  formally 
in  a  letter  which  said: 

“If  no  such  statement  (of  ex¬ 
planation  )  has  been  received 
from  each  of  you  by  March 
20th,  1949,  the  Executive  Coun- 


i  S - ’. - -  —  cil  will  be  asked  to  take  action 

ejtiffest  impact  of  the  pro-  on  the  matter  on  the  record  as 
new  rates.  it  stands  as  of  that  date  and 

mere  was  speculation  that  an-  giving  consideration  to  such 
^wer  reason  might  have  been  statements  as  have  been  re- 
^o^rly  ascribed.  Rep.  Edward  ceived  from  the  officers  and 
•  Kees,  Republican,  was  com-  members  of  San  Francisco  Typo- 
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graphical  Union  No.  21  in¬ 
volved.” 

Mr.  Baker  told  E  &  P  he  had 
no  comment  “until  adequate 
legal  counsel  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.” 

Two  similar  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  here,  each  addressed  to 
Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  M.  B.  MacLeod, 
secretary,  and  four  scale  com¬ 
mitteemen.  Copies  were  posted 
on  union  boards. 

The  agreement  with  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  granted  a 
$5.40  weekly  pay  increase.  A 
similar  agreement,  with  the  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  resulted  in  a 
$6.25  weekly  pay  boost  for  com¬ 
mercial  printers. 

The  printed  “memorandum 
agreement”  extended  for  a 
second  year  working  relation¬ 
ships  between  printers  and  em¬ 
ployers  here.  Last  year  the 
agreements  were  unsigned. 
Signing  each  this  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Leod,  were  James  A.  Otis,  P.  W. 
Akers,  J.  E.  Mead  and  O.  J. 
Schimke. 

The  memorandum  agreement 
with  publishers  stated  the  par¬ 
ties  “agree  to  continue  the 
friendly,  cooperative  mutual  re¬ 
lations  which  have  existed  for 
years.  To  this  end,  the  parties 
agree  to  continue  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  respective  comi>os- 
ing  rooms  all  provisions  of  the 
contract  between  these  parties 
except  as  hereinafter  revised — 
to  the  full  extent  possible  under 
the  law.” 

The  memorandum  agreement 
plan  is  believed  to  have  begun 
here  in  1947  and  was  first  used 
by  commercial  and  employing 
printers.  Mr.  Randolph  then 
took  issue  with  Mr.  ^ker  on 
this  procedure,  but  no  punitive 
action  developed. 


Pay  Arbiter  Named 

Philadelphia  —  Union  press¬ 
men  and  publishers  of  the 
Inquirer,  Bulletin  and  News 
have  agreed  on  selection  of 
David  Cole.  New  Jersey  at¬ 
torney.  as  arbiter  in  a  wage 
dispute.  He  plans  to  begin 
hearings  March  27. 

hearings  was  the  side  comment 
to  newsmen  that  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  News  &  Observer  is 
comparable  to  the  Emporia  Ga¬ 
zette,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
late  Josephus  Daniels. 

Donaldison,  backed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  is  asking  that 
second-class  rates  be  placed  at 
a  level  which  would  bring  in  an 
additional  $75,000,000  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  $50,000,0()0 
more  in  the  following  year. 

The  head  of  the  postal  service 
has  declared  a  policy  of  allow¬ 
ing  no  free  service  except  to 
Government  agencies.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  weeks  probably  will  be 
required  to  hear  the  protesting 
users  of  the  mails. 

Josh  L.  Horne,  publisher  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C. )  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  preparing  to  present 
the  newspaper  case  at  Senate 
and  House  committee  hearings 
next  week.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Committee.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  ANPA  General  Counsel 
Elisha  Hanson  also  will  testify. 

An  analysis  of  ANPA  mem¬ 
bership  this  week  disclosed  that 
53.7%  is  in  the  group  of  dailies 
having  circulation  less  than 
25,000  and  73.3%  is  in  the  under- 
50.000  group. 

Rep.  George  D.  Miller,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  California,  ask^  what 
effect  the  higher  rates  would 
have  on  small  publishers,  who 
were  an  important  fraction  of 
small  business  in  general. 

One  suggestion  advanced  by 
the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  drew  negative  reaction 
from  Chairman  Murray,  was 
proposed  elimination  of  differen¬ 
tials  in  rates  charged  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  space  devoted  to 
reading  matter  and  the  space 
devoted  to  advertising. 

The  proposed  rate  revisions 
involved  so  many  divisions  that 
they  filled  large  tables  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  They  ranged 
from  proposals  to  eliminate  the 
old  free  circulation  for  some 
types  of  county  newspapers  in 
favor  of  a  bulk  rate  of  one  cent 
per  pound,  to  changes  in  rate 
for  mass-circulation  magazines 
and  newspapers  that  would 
multiply  their  mailing  costs. 

“I  see  no  reason,”  Donaldson 
told  Congressmen,  “why  the 
Department  should  subsidize  the 
business  of  using  the  mails.  But 
you  won't  hear  another  word 
out  of  me  if  it  is  the  desire  of 
Congress  that  we  subsidize 
business.” 


Williams  Tells  Senate 
Only  ITU  Stirs  Strife 


CRANSTON  WILLIAMS,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  wrote  to  every  member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  this  week  offer¬ 
ing  comments  out  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  on  pending  labor-manage 
ment  legislation. 

He  emphasized  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  deal  with 
many  unions  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  their  re¬ 
lations  were  not  “adversely  af¬ 
fected’’  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

ITU  Report  Issued 
Simultaneously,  the  ITU  pub¬ 
lished  and  widely  distributed  a 
tabloid.  ITU  News,  containing  a 
24-page  “report  from  unions  and 
members  struggling  to  survive 
and  win  Taft-Hartley  forced 
strikes  and  lockouts.”  The 
paper  was  printed  by  the  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  local,  which  has  been 
on  strike  against  newspapers 
there  more  than  three  years. 

Some  headlines  were:  “Big 
Publishers  Planned  Strikes  in 
South”  .  .  .  “Texas  Publishers 
Recruit  Strikebreakers”  .  .  . 
“Union  Printers  Locked  Out  in 
Georgia”  .  .  .  “Jamestown  to 
Have  Competing  Paper  Soon” 

.  .  .  “Orlando  Publisher  Uses 
T-H  Act  Weapons”  .  .  .  “Union 
Busting  Tactics  from  East  to 
West.”  The  Chicago  story  was 
headlined:  “Publishers’  Losses 
Are  High — Lose  Prestige.” 

A  summary  of  the  Southam- 
Sifton  dispute  in  Canada,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1945.  said  it  was 
“part  of  ANPA  plot.”  The  I’m 
paper  also  gave  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  defense  fund  assess¬ 
ments  and  benefits  with  the 
caption :  “Defense  Assessment 
Maintains  High  Wages.” 

Text  of  Williams  Letter 
Text  of  the  letter  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  wrote  to  each  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  follows: 

“No  person  can  presume  to 
speak  for  all  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  on  any  subject 
pending  in  Washington  or  else¬ 
where.  but  I  believe  out  of  my 
experience  I  can  offer  some 
comments  that  would  be  helpful 
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on  the  subject  of  pending  labor- 
management  legislation. 

“Newspaper  publishers  deal 
with  many  unions.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union, 
their  relations  with  unions  were 
not  materially  affected  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law.  Even  though  practically 
all  of  the  union  leaders  did  not 
like  the  act.  nevertheless  as  con¬ 
tracts  expired  they  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  terms  of  the 
law,  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  friction  in 
the  newspaper  business  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  friction 
between  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“The  Executive  Council  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  fought  the  enactment  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  after 
its  enactment  continued  to  fight 
the  prohibition  against  the 
closed  shop.  In  the  course  of  its 
battle  the  Executive  Council 
abandoned  the  historic  practice 
of  negotiating  contracts  with 
publishers  and  embarked  upon 
what  it  chose  to  call  a  no-con- 
tract  policy. 

“Briefly,  this  policy  embraced 
a  procedure  under  which  the 
union  would  not  make  any  pro¬ 
posals  to  newspaper  publishers 
for  a  contract  but  would  listen 
to  proposals  from  newspapers 
for  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  with  the  objective  of  en¬ 
tering  into  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ments  out  of  which  wage 
increases  would  ensue  and 
working  conditions  identical  to 
those  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  would  continue  in  effect 
in  newspaper  composing  rooms. 

Injunction  Recalled 

“This  course  of  procedure  was 
attacked  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  proceedings  before  the 
Board  and  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Indiana.  Judge  Swy- 
gert  of  that  Court  issued  an  in¬ 
junction  on  Mlarch  27  in  which 
he  restrained  tne  ITU  and  the 
individuals  comprising  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  from  certain 
acts  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Subsequently,  he  cited  them  for 
contempt  and  ordered  them  to 
bargain  in  good  faith. 

“Insofar  as  all  other  unions 
are  concerned  with  which  news¬ 
papers  do  business,  all  have 
filed  the  required  affidavits  and 
financial  statements  and  as  their 
contracts  have  expired  all  of 
them  have  stated  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  enter  into  union  snop 
contracts  as  a  substitute  for 
former  closed  shop  contracts.  In 
those  places  where  the  ITU  has 
struck,  all  of  the  other  unions 
with  which  the  newspapers 
have  had  contractual  agree¬ 
ments  have  observed  their 
agreements  and  publication  has 
continued  almost  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

‘Experience  of  publishers  has 
denmnstrated  the  practicability 
of  the  non-discriminatory  hiring 
provisions  in  the  Taft-Hartley 


Act.  One  of  the  chief  objectives 
of  the  I'TU  is  to  control  the 
labor  supply  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  a  shortage  of  printers 
in  most  areas  of  employment 
The  ITU  uses  its  control  to  force 
up  wages  and  increase  overtime 
costs  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  laft-Hartley  Act,  publishers 
are  free  to  hire  applicants  with¬ 
out  respect  to  union  member¬ 
ship  or  union  training. 


“All  in  all,  with  the  sinp 
exception  of  their  experieoft 
with  the  ITU,  publishers  on  tlit 
whole  have  enjoyed  the  mo 
cordial  relations  with  all  othr 
unions  during  the  life  of  thi 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  I  know  oi 
no  instance  where  any  of  tb 
provisions  of  that  Act  has  ad 
versely  affected  either  tt( 
unions  or  the  operations  of  pui^ 
Ushers.” 


Technological  Revolt 
Is  Press  Need:  Smith 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Time  has 

come  for  an  alarm  clock 
arousi>^g  sleepers  in  post-war 
dreani  world,  in  the  opinion  of 
Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

He  suggests  a  dual-sounding 
alarm,  to  signal  the  problem  of 
mounting  newspaper  expenses 
and  to  urge  editorial  direction 
toward  helping  world  peace. 

As  Chronicle  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Mr.  Smith  looks  on  a  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  as  the  great, 
long-range  need  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business — “the  only  event¬ 
ual  solution.”  This  is  overdue, 
he  thinks,  in  the  face  of  proven 
ability  of  newspaper  costs  to 
mount  with  much  greater  alac¬ 
rity  and  to  greater  heights  than 
revenues. 

“A  technological  revolution 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  an¬ 
swer,  over  the  long  term,”  he 
observed.  “This  year,  despite 
the  recurring  wage  increases  of 
the  past  and  in  the  face  of  a  de¬ 
clining  business  volume,  our 
costs  are  5  to  6%  higher.” 

Background  for  Mr.  Smith’s 
remarks  was  the  report  of  Al¬ 
bert  Denny,  Chronicle  auditor, 
that  costs  have  risen  177%  since 
1942  and  revenues  154%.  (E  & 
P,  Feb.  19. ) 

As  Chronicle  editor,  Mr.  Smith 
believes  that  equally  realistic 
views  must  be  taken  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation.  He  admits 
that  at  first  glance  the  Western 
World  and  the  Russian-led  world 
appear  irreconcilable.  ’That  has 
not  deterred  him  from  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  question  of  a  solution. 

‘“There  must  be  changes,  in 
one  or  both  of  today’s  two 
worlds,  to  obtain  an  accord,”  he 
declared.  “Something  must  give 
if  we  are  to  escape  an  explosion. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
gives  must  give  in  the  direction 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom.” 

Newspapers  can  do  something 
toward  solving  this  problem,  he 
opines.  He  believes  examination 
and  analysis  to  be  the  first  step. 
His  views  of  the  situation  were 
given  in  a  recent  Chronicle  edi¬ 
torial  two  columns  in  length. 

“Our  fundamental  aim  is  not 
peace,  per  se,  but  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  challenge,  of  opportun¬ 
ity,  of  perpetual  hope,  of  free¬ 
dom  to  grow — and,  necessarily, 
of  tremendous  obstacles  to  con¬ 
quer.”  the  editorial  said.  “The 
very  perpetuation  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  as  we  see  it,  lies  in  the 
direction  we  are  going — through 
the  United  Nations  on  into  some 
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kind  of  powerful  world  federa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 

The  editorial  added  that  peace 
is  not  the  prime  goal.  concIu(l 
ing  that  “we  cannot  accept  »nv 
brand  ( of  peace )  that  does  not 
offer  the  chance  for  continued 
growth  .  .  and  do  not  want 
peace  “but  the  chance  to  exer 
cise  our  birthright  to  work,  to 
think,  to  progress.” 

While  speaking  before  the 
Oregon  Legislature  recently. 
Mr.  Smith  recalled  the  time  he 
hitched  from  job  to  job  in  Coast 
logging  camps,  wheat  fields  and 
coal  mines.  Once  he  slept  un¬ 
der  a  capitol  grounds  rhododen¬ 
dron  bush,  he  reported,  adding: 

“I  was  a  free  citizen  in  a  free 
country — young,  full  of  the  will 
to  work  and  full  of  the  abiding 
faith  that  with  sufficient  appli¬ 
cation  I  could  find  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  my  dreams.  ...  I  got 
my  first  serious  job  on  the  rou^ 
road  to  a  newspaper  editorship 
by  reading  a  classified  adver 
tisement  in  a  free  newspaper 
published  in  a  strange  city. . . 

“Yes.  I  was  conscious  even 
then  of  a  pride  in  being  a  free 
American,  poor  but  healthy 
ready  and  able  to  chart  his  free¬ 
ly  chosen  course  through  life 
under  the  protection  of  Amer 
ican  concepts  of  justice  and 
equality.” 

He  branded  Communists  as 
reactionaries,  Americans  as  the 
true  revolutionaries,  and  pinned 
down  his  theory  of  the  basic 
integrity  and  dignity  of  man¬ 
kind. 

“We,  the  American  people 
are  the  beneficiaries,  the  cus¬ 
todians  and  the  trustees  of  the 
only  kind  of  revolution  that  has 
any  real  meaning — the  revolu¬ 
tion  that  expands  the  freedom 
of  man,  the  revolution  that  en¬ 
hances  the  dignity  of  man,  the 
revolution  that  rests  upon  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.” 

■ 

Ex-Reporter  Arrested 
For  Starting  Pyramid 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Buffalo  Nevt 
telephones  were  humming  this 
week  as  Pyramid  clubbers  callec 
to  protest  the  arrest  of  Frani 
T.  Johnson  on  charges  of  advet 
tising  a  lottery.  He  startee 
Buffalo’s  first  Pyramid. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  Watr 
bury  ( Conn. )  American  aui 
Republican  in  1939, 
helped  to  expose  graft  m  t® 
city  administration.  The  pspea 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
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Larmon  Runs  Empire 
With  a  Gentle  Hand 


By  James  L.  Collings 

SIGURD  S.  LARMON  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  advertising  empire, 
and  that's  no  surprise. 

He  heads  Young  &  Rubicam, 
which  has  headquarters  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  branch  offices  almost 
everywhere  but  Potato  City, 
Idaho.  The  25-year-old  agency, 
one  of  the  biggest  and  best,  has 
1,000  employes,  an  estimated 
billing  of  $80,000,000  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  ability  to  breed  more 
firsts  than  a  fat  momma  rabbit. 

A  List  of  Firsts 

Y  &  R  was  first  to  buy  space 
in  a  comic  section  for  an  ad  in 
comic-strip  form;  first  to  use 
large  illustrations,  large  photo¬ 
graphs  and  comic-strip  tech¬ 
niques  in  advertising;  first  to 
contract  for  52  full-color  pages 
in  a  weekly  magazine  to  adver¬ 
tise  a  single  product;  first  to 
measure  radio  audiences  scien¬ 
tifically;  first  to  have  a  radio 
commercial  department,  and  first 
to  invent  integrated  radio  com¬ 
mercials. 

Fit  for  a  novel,  this  place. 

Sig  has  equally  attractive 
equipment.  You  meet  him.  and 
that’s  a  pleasure,  and  you  talk 
with  him,  and  he's  gracious,  even 
charming,  and  you  quickly  add 
up  the  man  and  you  say  to  your¬ 
self,  It  certainly  seems  natural 
that  this  guy,  this  forthright 
guy,  is  president. 

Mind  Walking 

Now  see  the  man.  Get  the  feel 
of  him.  Let’s  walk  around  in  his 
mind. 

It’s  a  big,  dignified,  comfort¬ 
able  home,  this  mind  of  his,  with 
all  the  furniture  precisely  ar¬ 
ranged.  Ideas  are  always  drop¬ 
ping  in  as  guests,  and  he  keeps 
a  cheerful  fireplace  for  them.  He 
places  high  value  on  ideas. 

He  is  a  trim  Swede  out  of 
Iowa.  His  father  was  a  small¬ 
town  banker.  He  is  medium¬ 
sized  and  57  years  old  and  could 
be  taken  for  47.  He  has  a  crisp 
voice  that  sounds  as  though  it 
had  trained  on  thick  steaks.  His 
wowis  are  crisp,  too.  They  are 
well-tailored  words,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  lean  hips.  He 
looks  something  like  Bert  Lahr 
when  he  laughs. 

And  on  the  day  he  was  in¬ 
spected  he  wore  a  white  carna¬ 
tion,  a  conservative  gray  suit 
and  a  brown  dotted  tie  that  had 
exactly  the  right  tug  to  its  knot, 
like  a  banker’s. 

100%  Prediction 

There  is  an  oft-told  Young  & 
Rubicam  tale  about  how  Sig  got 
started  there.  By  now  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  moss  and  barnacles 
of  a  legend.  The  story  is  that 
some  20  years  ago  Ray  Rubicam, 
one  of  the  founders  and  now 
retired,  hired  Sig  as  an  account 
executive. 

Sig  was  with  N.  W.  Ayer.  He 
was  not  burdened  with  title  tags 
and  he  was  fairly  inexperience 
in  agency  work.  He  was  just 
another  finger  on  a  big  Ayer 
hand. 

Rubicam  inquired  about  Sig. 


asked  what  sort  of  person  he 
was. 

An  amateur  prophet  and  friend 
of  Larmon’s  at  Ayer’s  replied, 
“Get  him  in  here  and  some  day 
he’ll  be  head  of  the  agency. 
That’s  the  kind  of  guy  he  is." 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  1942, 
Sig  was  president. 

Rubicam  said  recently,  in  re¬ 
calling  the  friend’s  prediction, 
“If  we  did  not  instantly  take  the 
young  man’s  word  as  gospel, 
perhaps  it  was  because  he  went 
to  Dartmouth,  too,  and  we 
thought  he  might  be  slightly 
biased.  That  young  man  was 
only  briefly  with  us,  but  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be  an  immortal  of  the 
business  nonetheless. 

"I  cannot  remember  his  name 
except  that  I  think  his  first  name 
was  Bob,  but  I  recommend  that 
a  tablet  be  inscribed  and  placed 
in  his  honor.  .  .  .” 

Rubicam  added,  “Sig’s  fitting 
and  effective  leadership  does 
something  important  for  me  per¬ 
sonally  even  in  my  detached  and 
distant  bleacher  seat.  (He’s  in 
Arizona.)  It  permits  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  proud  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  in  contemplating  its 
future.  .  .  .’’ 

Sig,  the  Admirer 

Sig  admires  Rubicam. 

Sig  leaned  elbows  on  his  beau¬ 
tiful,  large  desk  in  his  beautiful 
large  office.  (Ah,  that  office  .  .  . 
roomy  enough  to  hang  out  sev¬ 
eral  Broadway  spectacles  and 
still  have  a  few  feet  left  for 
renting  purposes. ) 

The  crisp  words  came  surely, 
in  ,ow  gear. 

“I  have  a  great  respect  for 
Ray  Rubicam,’’  he  said.  “I 
think  more  of  his  opinion,  in  an 
agency  way,  than  anyone  else’s.” 

And  that  fact,  this  admiration, 
is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  how  Larmon  operates,  his 
policies  and  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions.  He’s  very  much  an  indi¬ 
vidualist,  no  mistake,  but  he 
runs  the  shop  in  Rubicam’s  cut 
and  pattern,  making  only  those 
necessary  adjustments  and  im¬ 
provements  suggested  by  time 
and  proved  by  trial. 

It  is  said  there  that  he  doesn’t 
want  his  own  departure  no¬ 
ticed,  when  it  comes,  just  as  he 
has  tried  to  take  over  where 
Rubicam  left  off.  The  tradition 
must  ride  smoothly. 

Ruggedly  Ethical 

It  is  also  said  that  Sig  man¬ 
ages  his  advertising  empire  with 
a  gentle  hand.  He’s  a  quiet  man, 
always  courteous,  persistently 
honest,  ruggedly  ethical.  He’ll 
advise  against  a  campaign  even 
though  it  suits  the  client  if  he’s 
convinced  it’s  not  to  the  client’s 
good,  or  if  he  believes  the  work 
can  be  improved. 

He  likes  open  minds,  dislikes 
complacency,  sizes  up  his  finan¬ 
cial  philosophy  this  way: 

“A  man  can  run  a  financially 
successful  business  and  still  be 
cordially  disliked.  A  business 
(ContinueJ  on  page  64) 
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Sigurd  S.  Larmon 

Seattle  Times  Starts 


$2,000,000 

SEATTLE,  Wash. — The  Seattle 

Times  has  begun  construction 
which  will  give  it  the  largest 
newspaper  plant  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

It  is  building  a  $700,000  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Times  plant  which 
for  18  years  has  been  a  show- 
place  of  newspaperdom  on  the 
West  Coast.  Into  the  new  plant 
will  go  $1,300,000  worth  of  new 
equipment. 

It  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
expansions  that  have  marked 
the  progress  of  the  Times  since 
the  late  Col.  Alden  J.  Blethen 
bought  the  then  staggering 
newspaper  on  Aug.  7,  1896.  and 
started  it  on  a  career  of  pros¬ 
perity.  The  Times  has  been 
running  to  54  pages  daily.  It 
has  650  fulltime  employes. 

When  the  Times  completes  its 
new  addition,  probably  around 
Dec.  1,  both  Seattle  dailies  wili 
be  publishing  in  plants  that  are 
the  last  word  in  newspaper  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  Hearst  -  owned 
morning  Seattle  Post  -  Intelli¬ 
gencer  recently  moved  into  a 
$4,000,000  plant.  (E&P,  Dec. 
11.  p.  7). 

S-Story  Addition 

The  Times  construction  will 
consist  of: 

1 — A  new  addition  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  plant  building.  It  will  be 
of  five  stories,  two  of  them 
underground.  "The  bottom  floor 
is  to  be  used  for  storage  of 
newsprint.  Added  space  will  be 
given  the  society,  sports,  feature 
and  art  departments,  and  the 
city  room.  Interview  rooms  will 
be  provided.  The  composing 
room  can  expand  into  space 


Expansion 

formerly  used  by  the  engravers. 
■The  addition  will  have  a  wing 
three  stories  high,  to  house  a 
new  color  press.  Together  they 
will  add  54,627  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  the  plant. 

2 — A  new  garage  being  built 
on  a  tract  120  feet  square,  just 
across  the  alley  from  the  plant. 
Its  8,032  square  feet  of  floor 
space  will  increase  the  plant 
total  to  174,228  square  feet. 

2  Additional  Presses 

The  new  equipment  will  in¬ 
clude  two  additional  presses, 
which  have  been  on  order  for 
two  years.  The  first,  a  lo- 
cylinder  Goss  Multi-color  press, 
for  printing  magazine  and  comic 
sections,  will  be  delivered  late 
this  year  or  early  next 
The  second,  an  eight-unit  Goss 
headliner  black  and  white  press, 
will  be  delivered  in  the  spring 
of  1950.  The  Goss  anti-friction 
press  now  in  use  will  be  altered 
to  make  it  identical  with  the 
new  Goss  Headliner. 

The  mailing  room  will  be 
doubled  in  size.  A  new  metal 
roller  conveyor  will  speed  de- 
livery  of  bundles  of  papers  to 
the  loading  platform. 

The  additions  will  be  of  con- 
Crete  and  steel,  matching  the 
present  plant. 

Executives  of  the  Times  are. 
Elmer  E.  Todd,  chairman  of  the 
board;  William  K.  Blethen.  pub¬ 
lisher;  F.  A.  Blethen.  president; 
j  A  Blethen.  vicepresident; 
Harry  H.  Cahill,  general  man¬ 
ager;  Russell  W.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Russell  E.  M^ 
Grath,  mar.iging  editor,  and 
Henry  Macl.c.d,  city  editor. 
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Sunday  Post-Gazette 
Editor,  Staff  Named 


PITTSBURGH.  Pa.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Joseph  Shuman,  city 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gczette  for  17  years,  as  editor 
of  the  new  Sunday  edition, 
which  will  make  its  debut 
March  27,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Co-Publisher  William 
Block. 

Simultaneously,  Mr.  Block 
made  public  the  promotion  of 
Frank  Matthews,  state  capital 
correspondent,  as  city  editor, 
succeeding  Mr.  Shuman. 

Mr.  Block  also  revealed  the 
price  of  the  new  Sunday  edition 
would  be  15  cents,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  two  competing  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  ( Scripps-Howard )  and  the 
Sun  -  Telegraph  ( Hearst ) ,  both 
afternoon  papers. 

200-Pag*  Issue 

TTie  announcements  came  as 
the  paper  prepared  to  go  on  a 
seven-day  weekly  morning  basis, 
with  a  greatly  augmented  staff 
which  has  increased  the  weekly 
payroll  an  estimated  $13,000. 

The  Sunday  Post-Gazette  will 
make  its  bow  with  a  200^page 
issue,  a  print  order  of  500,000, 

and  a  sell-out  in  space,  Mr. 

Block  said.  It  will  include 
Parade,  a  locally-edited  Gravure 
Section  in  color,  and  two  comic 
supplements  (standard  and  tab¬ 
loid  ) . 

Mr.  Shuman,  45,  l^ft  his  city 
editor  duties  last  November  and 
quietly  began  organizing  the 

Sunday  edition  and  staff.  He 

came  to  the  Post-Gazette  19 
years  ago  from  Charlestown, 
W.  Va.,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  city  editor.  Before  at¬ 
tending  Washington  &  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Bristol,  Va..  and  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Ik  Shuman,  well-known  maga¬ 
zine  editor. 

Mr.  Matthews,  the  new  city 
editor,  has  been  with  the  Post- 
Gazette  for  10  years.  He  was 
a  reporter  and  rewrite  man  be¬ 
fore  entering  service  with  the 
Marine  C^rps  in  1943,  serving  in 
the  Pacific  area.  After  his  sepa¬ 
ration  from  service  in  1946,  he 
was  assigned  as  Harrisburg  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Working  closely  with  Mr. 
Shuman  on  the  Sunday  edition, 

433  Foreign  Ads 
In  Travel  Section 

Twenty-three  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  four  continents  were 
represented  in  the  56-page  In¬ 
ternational  Travel  Section  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday,  March  6. 

With  a  total  of  42,809  lines  of 
advertising,  the  section  showed 
a  gain  of  3,374  lines  over  last 
year.  It  contained  433  adver¬ 
tisements  from  Europe.  Africa, 
North  and  South  America, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Eric  W. 
Stoetzner,  Times  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  promotion  director,  “re¬ 
veal  the  increasing  tempo  of 
competition  for  the  U.S.  tourist 
dollar.” 


will  be  James  E.  Alexander, 
who  will  edit  the  Tri-State  Mag¬ 
azine,  the  local  colorgravure 
supplement.  Mr.  Alexander 
came  to  the  Post-Gazette  from 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  roto 
section.  Previously,  he  had 
been  Sunday  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and 
earlier,  the  first  editor  of  the 
Zanesville  (O. )  News. 

Bloom  Aasiatont  Editor 

Also  an  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  will  be  Albert  W.  Bloom, 
who  held  the  same  position  on 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald.  A  native  Pittsburgher 
and  graduate  of  Duquesne  and 
Columbia  universities,  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
China  theater  during  the  war. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
black-and-white  sections  of  the 
new  edition. 

Handling  the  colorgravure 
section  art  work  will  be  Michael 
McCann,  a  native  of  Cleveland, 
who  has  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  illustrating  and  free-lance 
art  work  in  New  York. 

Recent  additions  to  the  Post- 
Gazette  editorial  staff  are:  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Bigelow,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal,  as  a  copy  reader;  James 
Helbert,  state  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  Journal,  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

New  general  assignment  re¬ 
porters  are:  Harry  Levine,  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star;  Walter  Berkov,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the  United 
Press;  Charles  Allard,  veteran 
Pittsburgh  newspaperman  who 
was  an  account  executive  with 
Ketchum.  McLeod  and  Grove; 
Charles  Neilson,  another  vet¬ 
eran  Pittsburgh  newspaperman; 
Frank  Miihalik,  of  the  Aliquippa 
(Pa.)  Evening  News;  Arthur 
Brooks,  of  the  Carnegie  Tech 
public  relations  staff:  Hershel 
Brown,  of  the  Bethelem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  and  Robert  Mor¬ 
gan,  a  recent  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate. 

3  Photographers  Added 

New  photographers  are:  Rich¬ 
ard  Green,  of  the  Toledo  (O. ) 
Times;  Dillon  Ferris,  of  Pix. 
Inc.,  and  Harry  Coughenour,  of 
the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald- 
Standard. 

New  sports  writers  are:  Rob¬ 
ert  Gibson,  of  the  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  James  Jordan,  former 
Pittsburgh  bureau  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service. 

As  a  cartoonist,  Walter  Buch¬ 
anan,  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

As  a  society  writer,  Evelyn 
Hill,  of  the  Bulletin-Index,  a 
Pittsburgh  newsmagazine  which 
has  ceased  publication. 

Fifteen  men  have  been  added 
to  the  composing  room  staff, 
five  of  them  from  the  Dayton 
Journal.  Five  more  men  are 
expected  to  be  hired. 

While  full  details  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  have  not  been 
revealed  by  Public  Relations 
Director  Fred  Lowe,  the  Post- 


Shuman  Matthews 

Gazette  embarked  on  a  ten-day 
“teaser”  program  before  the 
fornxal  announcement  on  March 
7. 

The  theme  "Now  Seven  Days 
A  Week”  was  broadcast  on  ra¬ 
dio  spots,  posted  on  billboards 
and  printed  throughout  the 
newspaper.  Several  million 
matchbooks,  advertising  the  new 
paper,  will  l)e  distributed. 

On  Miarch  13,  the  Post-Gazette 
will  deliver  to  each  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  a  comic  book  preview 
of  some  of  its  Sunday  strips 


Alexander  Bloom 

with  special  strips  drawn  by 
the  artists.  An  extra  200,000 
copies  will  be  given  out  to 
school  children. 

TTie  entrance  of  the  Post- 
Gazette  into  the  Sunday  field 
will  mark  the  first  important 
shift  among  the  city's  three 
daily  newspapers  since  1927.  It 
was  then  that  the  morning  Post 
and  Gazette-Times  were  com¬ 
bined  to  form  the  Post-Gazette, 
and  the  afternoon  Sun  and 
Chronicle-Telegraph  became  the 
Sun-Telegraph. 


Schurz  Says  30-Pound 
Paper  Would  Save  6fc 


BL(X)MJNGTON,  Ind.  —  Rising 

production  costs  are  threat¬ 
ening  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  Franklin  D. 

Schurz,  business 
manager  of  the 
South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune, 
warned  m  e  m  - 
bers  of  the  Hoo- 
sier  Professional 
Chapter  of  Beta 
Alpha  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  news¬ 
paper  manage¬ 
ment  fraternity, 
at  its  annual 
dinner  here 
March  7.  Schurz 

Mr.  Schurz,  speaking  at  In¬ 
diana  University,  said  the  news 
paper  industry  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  increasing  costs  by 
greater  organizational  efficiency, 
improved  hiring  policies,  em¬ 
ploye  relations  programs,  and 
research  for  mechanical  im¬ 
provements. 

“To  cut  costs,  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  largest  cost  items — 
newsprint  and  labor,”  he  advo¬ 
cated.  Newspapers  can  save  up 
to  6%  on  newsprint,  he  stated, 
by  using  30-pound  paper  instead 
of  the  present  32-pound. 

“Tests  made  during  the  war 
proved  that  30-pound  newsprint 
would  work  in  presses  without 
any  more  waste  than  the  heavier 
stock  now  being  used,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Labor  costs  can  be  reduced. 
Mr.  Schurz  claimed,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  turnover  of  incapable 
employes  through  a  definite, 
organized  hiring  program  and 
by  solidifying  organizational  co¬ 
operation  through  an  employe 
relations  program. 

“Newspapers  should  devote 
more  attention  to  the  problems 
of  hiring.”  he  said.  “I  regret  to 
say  that  in  this  department  most 
newspapers  are  woefully  weak. 
In  fact,  very  few  newspapers 
have  departments  which  can 


accurately  be  termed  personnel 
departments.  Most  department 
heads  hire  their  own  employee 
and  usually  they  hire  the  first 
applicant  for  the  job,  provided 
he  looks  all  right  or  his  letter 
sounds  promising.” 

He  recommended  that  man¬ 
agement  give  more  attention  to 
the  integration  of  the  employe 
into  the  organization  and  to  tlu 
provision  of  services  for  em¬ 
ployes 

“It  Is  important,”  he  empha¬ 
sized,  “that  every  newspaper 
executive  review  all  his  paper’s 
operations  at  once  and  see  that 
they  are  in  condition  to  meet 
the  difficult  days  ahead.” 

Robert  S.  Davis,  president  (rf 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Beta  Alphi 
Chi,  gave  Mr.  Schurz  the  first 
annual  award  for  outstanding 
service  to  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  in  Indiana.  A  plaque 
was  inscribed  “Franklin  Dunn 
Schurz,  For  Long  and  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Newspaper 
Management.  Annual  Award  of 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Beta  Alpha 
Chi,  1949  to  Indiana’s  Outstand¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Manager.” 

Mr.  Schurz  also  was  elected 
Chapter  President.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  are:  Michael  E.  Moyer.  La- 
Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  vice- 
president;  Prof.  J.  P.  McEvoy, 
Indiana  University,  secret^, 
and  Fred  Varga,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier -Journal,  treas¬ 
urer. 


Press  Fetes  ‘No.  1  Cop' 

Thirty  reporters  assigned  to 
Manhattan  Police  Headquarters 
dug  into  their  own  pockets  and 
gave  a  farewell  party  to  Police 
Commissioner  Arthur  W.  Wal- 
lander.  They  also  gave  him  * 
desk  set.  Arthur  Rosenfeld, 
New  York  Post  Home  News,  was 
in  charge  of  dinner  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  A1  Turk,  World- 
Telegram,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 
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Accident  Scene  Picked 
As  Best  ’48  News  Photo 


C^om^ort  ^or  tlie 


By  James  L.  Collings 


THE  judges  have  met,  the  ver¬ 
dict  is  in  and  here  are  the 
winners  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
10th  Annual  News  Photo  Con¬ 
test: 

First  prize  ($150):  Jesse 
Strait  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror.  His  picture,  “Comfort 
for  the  Afflicted,”  shows  a  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  bending  over  a  young 
Kiri  who  was  knocked  down  and 
critically  hurt  by  a  car  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  study  of 
'solace  reaching  out,  gently,  to 
{ive  a  hand  to  agony. 


Second  prize  ($75):  Marvin 
F.  Richmond  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram.  This  picture, 
one  of  the  top  sports  photos  of 
the  year,  is  titled  “Minor  Trag¬ 
edy  on  the  Football  Field.”  It 
was  made  during  the  Holy 
Cross-Georgetown  game,  and  the 
pained,  aw — nuts!  expressions 
on  the  faces  of  two  Holy  Cross 
players  tells  a  story  of  frustra¬ 
tion  at  its  best. 

Third  prize  ($50):  Frank 
JuRKOSKi  of  International  News 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Jesse  Strait 
oi 

New  York 
Mirror 
18  the 
Winner 
oi  First  Prise 
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EDITOR 
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Second 


Minor  Tragedy  on  the  Football  Field. 

By  Marvin  F.  Richmond,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 


Leap  to  Freedom. 

By  Frank  Jurkoski,  International  News  Photos. 


'  'V 


HONORABLE  MENTION — Ice  Fishing,  by  Dwight  Miller.  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune.  * 
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Hurricome  Harbor,  by  Bill  Stapleton,  Miami  Herald. 


Rescue  Up  in  Central  Park,  by  Charles  Hoff,  New  York  News, 


Best  '48  Photos 

continued  from  page  9 


Photos.  This  picture,  which  Jur- 
koski  aptly  calls  “Leap  to  Free¬ 
dom,”  received  wide  recognition 
and  heavy  play  because  of  its 
news  value. 

The  five  judges  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  picking  the  third-place 
winner.  There  were  three  other 
pictures  submitted  of  this  leap, 
two  of  which  were  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  Jurkoski's.  The  third 
showed  several  people  surround¬ 
ing  the  injured  woman.  They 
were  taken  by  Robert  Wands, 
Associated  Press;  Tony  Sande, 
Acme,  and  Pat  Candido,  New 
York  Daily  News. 

It  was  finally  decided  the 
award  should  go  to  the  INP  pho¬ 
tographer  because  his  picture 
was  the  clearest  and  because  it 
was  shot  from  the  best  angle. 

The  following  seven  pictures 
received  honorable  mentions: 

“Mommie”  by  Arthur  Edger 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
a  young  boy  clinging  to  his 
mother  while  she  lies  on  a 
stretcher  in  an  ambulance.  The 
mother  had  been  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  collision. 

“Hurricane  Harbor”  by  Bill 
Stapleton  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Tom  Handley  of  Key 
Largo,  Fla.,  tries  to  save  his 
rowboats  and  dockside  equip¬ 
ment  following  a  hurricane  that 
had  damaged  most  of  his 
property. 

“Rescue  Up  in  Central  Park” 
by  Charles  Hoff  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News;  depicting  the 
chain  rescue  of  a  New  York  lad 
who  had  plunged  through  the 
ice  into  waist-deep  water.  His 
rescuer  had  to  be  pulled  out, 
along  with  the  boy,  by  a  third 
person. 

“Li^ts  On,  Lights  Out”  by 
Leonard  Maxwell  of  the  Roch- 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union; 

Melio  Bettina  falls  face  forward 
after  being  knocked  out  by 
Jirfinny  Flynn  in  a  heavyweight 
match.  The  excellent  backlight¬ 
ing  makes  this  picture. 

“A  Star  Sees  Ruin”  by  George 
Snow  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  “I’m  all  washed  up,” 
whimpers  actor  Robert  Mitchum 
when  he’s  arrested  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  marijuana  cigarets.  The 
feared  loss  of  his  career  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  his  face. 

“She  Killed  Her  Baby”  by 
Herbert  R.  McCory  of  News- 
day,  Hempstead,  L.  I.;  here  is 
pathos  naked  as  a  babe.  Here  is 
a  pathetic  sullenness.  Mrs.  Annie 
Duke,  who  drowned  her  year- 
old  son  and  then  attempted  sui¬ 
cide,  is  on  her  way  to  court. 

“Ice  Fishing”  by  Dwight  Mil¬ 
ler  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  *  Tribune;  a  pattern  shot 
of  an  ice  fishing  contest.  I^is 
was  taken  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Paul  winter  carnival. 

The  judges  were  Norton  Wood, 
picture  editor.  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine;  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  ^itor, 
Nexoark  (N.  J.)  News;  Alan 
Hathway,  managing  editor, 
Newsday;  James  Kerney,  Jr., 
editor  and  vicepresident.  Tren¬ 
ton  ’Times  Newspapers,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  Oxie  Reichler,  editor, 
the  Yonkers  (N.  Y. )  Herald 
Statesman. 

They  considered  481  pictures 
sent  in  by  78  newspapers  around 


Judging  E&P  Photo  Contest:  Left  to  right — Oxie  Reichler.  lames  Kemey,  Lloyd  Felmly, 
Alan  Hathway  and  Norton  Wood. 


the  country.  The  three  services 
— Acme,  AP  and  INP — were  aLso 
well  represented. 

Although  entries  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  spot  news  pictures, 
the  judges  agreed  not  to  let  the 
news  content  of  the  pictures  be 
a  major  consideration  in  eval¬ 
uating  them.  ’They  explained 
that  to  overemphasize  the  news 
factor  would  give  an  undeserved 
break  to  the  larger  city  pho¬ 
tographers,  who  are  more  likely 
to  be  in  on  the  big  news  stories. 

The  winners  will  receive  the 
Grafiex  Diamond  Award,  and 
the  first-prize  picture  will  be 
hung  in  Kent  State  University’s 
Hall  of  Fame,  in  Kent,  Ohio. 
The  picture — “Comfort  for  the 
AflBicted” — ^will  be  placed  there 
during  the  university’s  Eighth 
Annual  Short  Course  in  News 
Photography,  which  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  l^rch  22-25.  And  the 
photographer,  Jesse  Strait,  will 
be  invited  to  attend  a  banquet 
at  the  university  during  that 
week. 

'I  Sdw  a  Young 
Lady  in  Agony' 

By  lease  Strait 

New  York  Doily  Mirror 

ON  Sunday,  April  18,  I  was 
working  out  of  my  regular 
post  at  Brooklyn  police  head¬ 
quarters  when  a  call  came  over 
the  police  radio: 

“Signal  32.  trolley  accident. 
Fifth  Ave.  and  St.  Marks  Place. 
Ambulance  responding.” 

Further  details  were  lacking. 
These  alarms  are  of  a  frequent 
nature  in  the  Borough  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  pop.  3,000,000.  As  a  rule,  to 
ascertain  the  importance  of  such 
alarms  before  rolling,  I  check 
with  the  nearest  listed  telephone 
to  the  scene  of  the  incident  and 
with  the  Communications  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  police  department. 
In  this  instance,  the  location 


of  the  police  alarm  was  but  a 
few  blocks  away  from  my  post, 
so  I  decided  to  roll. 

I  arrived  with  the  first  police 
radio  cars  responding.  There  I 
saw  a  young  lady  in  agony  lying 
on  the  cushion  of  an  automobile 
seat.  A  priest  was  comforting 
here. 

I  made  a  photo  of  this  scene. 

'It  Moved  Just 
One  Inch  Too  Far' 

By  Marvin  F.  Richmond 

Worcester  Telegram 

WORCESTER,  Mass.  —  The  an¬ 
guish  exhibited  in  this  picture 
taken  during  the  Holy  Cross- 
George  town 
University  foot¬ 
ball  game  at  Fit- 
ton  Field,  this 
city,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Sept.  25, 
might  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  the 
terms  of  one 
inch  equals  20 
yards. 

When  a  Holy 
Cross  punt  sail¬ 
ed  over  the 
head  of  the  . 

Georgetown  saf-  nicnmond 
ety  man.  Holy  Cross  linemen 
Tom  Kelleher  (68)  and  Bill 
Stetter  ( 17 )  chased  it  down  the 
field  as  it  rolled  and  rolled,  fi¬ 
nally  stopping  one  inch  back  of 
the  goal  line  for  an  automatic 
touchback. 

’The  photo  sums  up  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  Crusader  linemen 
as  the  ball  barely  had  the  mo¬ 
mentum  to  carry  it  over.  Had 
the  Holy  Cross  linemen  touched 
the  ball  and  downed  it  inside 
the  10-yard  line,  it  would  have 
been  ruled  a  touchback  and  the 
ball  would  have  been  put  in 
play  with  (Jeorgetown  in  pos¬ 
session  on  its  own  20-yard  line. 


Consequently,  they  had  to 
wait  to  see  just  how  far  the 
ball  would  roll  after  it  moved 
inside  the  20-yard  line,  and  one 
look  at  them  proves  that  it 
moved  just  one  inch  too  far. 

'He  Was  YeUing. 

She  JumpedI  She  Jumped!' 

By  Frank  Jurkoski 

International  News  Photos 

WE  were  standing  around  No. 

HE.  61st  St.,  which  is  a  club 
adjoining  the  consulate.  We 
were  wondering 
whether  to  pack 
up  or  just  wait 
in  case  someone 
came  in  or  out, 
someone  who 
would  make  a 
picture,  when 
the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  club 
came  running 
out. 

He  was  yell¬ 
ing,  "She  jump¬ 
ed!  She  jumped!  jurkosld 
Follow  me  and 
hurry  up  and  get  your  pictures!" 

We  all  scrambled  in  after  the 
superintendent,  who  led  us  to 
the  kitchen  window  facing  the 
fence  in  the  backyard  of  the 
consulate.  We  pulled  up  the 
windows  and  started  to  shoot  in 
relays. 

It  looked  as  though  Mrs 
Kasenkina  had  tried  to  climb 
down  the  telephone  wires,  and 
that  the  wires  had  torn  awv 
from  the  building  and  hurled 
her  to  the  pavement. 

Someone  was  trying  to  open 
the  back  door  of  the  consulate, 
but  seemed  to  be  having  trouble 
with  the  key.  When  the  door 
was  finally  opened,  a  womM 
and  some  men  came  out  and 
tried  to  pull  her  into  the  con¬ 
sulate. 
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Portland  Strike  Ends; 
Pressmen  Get  $3  Rise 


PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  The  press¬ 
men’s  strike  which  had  forced 
suspension  of  the  Oregonian  and 
Journal  since  Feb.  18  was  ended 
tills  week.  Both  papers  planned 
to  resume  publication  “when 
production  problems  permit,’’ 
probably  by  Simday. 

Agreement  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  Web  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  17  was  reached 
March  9,  two  days  after  confer¬ 
ences  began  with  Charles  V. 
gmst,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Intemational  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America,  who  came  across 
the  continent  to  participate. 

A  joint  statement  signed  by 
P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the 
Journal;  M.  J.  Frey,  general 
manager  of  the  Oregonian,  and 
Mr.  Ernst  said: 

Accord  on  Manning 

"The  Portland  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  Local  1*7  and  the 
Oregonian  and  Journal  are 
pleased  to  announce  they  have 
reached  an  agreement  to  end 
the  strike  which  began  Feb.  18. 
The  agreernent,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1949,  provides  an  increase  of 
J3.25  a  week  and  a  third  week 
of  paid  vacation,  and  also  em¬ 
braces  an  alteration  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  presses  when  color 
is  run  on  black  units,  and  a  twe- 
year  contract  with  an  interim 
opening  for  wages  and  hours.” 

Mlore  than  2,000  employes  of 
the  newspapers  were  laid  off 
because  of  the  strike.  Under 
their  previous  agreement,  the 
Portland  publishers  and  press¬ 
men  were  not  parties  to  an  arbi¬ 
tration  pact. 

In  the  new  contract,  there  is 
a  Standing  Committee  provision 
for  arbitration  of  any  disputes 
that  may  arise  under  it.  On 
fce  contract  anniversary,  there 
h  provision  for  opening  on 
wages  and  hours  which,  if  not 
settled  by  conciliation,  will  be 
nbitrated.  There  is  no  pro- 
lision  for  arbitration  of  terms 
af  the  contract. 

Among  47  demands,  the  press- 
■en  had  asked  for  a  $22.50  a 
te^  increase.  Their  1948 
Ifreement  gave  them  a  $14.50 
•ise,  making  the  day  scale 
$87.50  for  37V^  hours. 

Retail  Trade  Suffers 

As  the  strike  went  into  the 
third  week,  Arthur  J.  Farmer, 
fflanager  of  the  Portland  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  said,  “Retail 
trade  is  suffering  the  most 
Wious  impact,  but  the  effects 
are  extending  into  wholesale 
and  the  general  economic  pic¬ 
ture.” 

'Die  loss  of  newspaper  adver- 
taing  affected  car  sales  ad- 
jwsely,  according  to  Warren  W. 
^ley,  president  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Automobile  Dealers.  ’There 
was  a  particular  slump  in  busi- 
wss  from  out-of-town  custom- 
he  said. 

Robert  MlcQuiklin,  president 
^the  Portland  Retail  Florists 
hjsociation,  said  business  was 
JO  50%  since  the  strike.  To 
*“P  fill  the  gap,  florists  mimeo- 
fraphed  their  own  obituary  lists 


from  morticians’  death  notices. 
Both  the  Portland  Shopping 
News  and  the  Portland  Sun  car¬ 
ried  vital  statistics,  but  their 
coverage  did  not  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  two  daily 
papers. 

Movie  houses,  according  to  an 
advertising  agency  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  business,  felt 
much  less  loss  of  business  than 
was  expected.  One  house  opened 
a  new  show  the  second  week 
of  the  strike  and  reported  such 
good  attendance  that  the  show 
was  held  over.  Radio  trailers 
were  run  for  the  movie 
opening. 

Very  little  radio  time  was 
available  for  sale  by  the  end 
of  the  second  week  of  the  strike. 
Advertising  agencies,  however, 
were  advising  their  clients  to^ 
hold  off  longtime  radio  contracts 
in  cases  where  the  newspaper 
was  the  accepted  advertising 
medium. 

Resourceful  news  staffers  of 
the  Oregonian  started  their  own 
news  service  with  headquarters 
at  City  Hall.  ’They  charged  $10 
for  a  daily  dispatch  or  $20  for 
a  weekly  roundup. 

Wives  Petition  Wives 

Petitions  signed  by  Oregonian 
and  Journal  employes  were  sent 
to  the  pressmen’s  union,  not  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
asking  them  to  return  to  work 
and  to  negotiate.  Wives  of  un¬ 
employed  newspapermen  called 
wives  of  striking  pressmen  on 
the  telephone  to  explain  the 
hardship  their  husbands’  action 
was  working  on  some  2,000  fam¬ 
ilies  who  were  off  the  payroll  as 
a  result  of  the  walkout  of  100 
pressmen. 

Floods  of  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  both  newspapers,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  com¬ 
mending  the  stand  taken  by  the 
publishers  in  refusing  to  grant 
increased  pay,  pensions,  and 
severance  pay. 

At  Salem,  the  State  Senate 
was  only  kidding,  but  it  voted 
to  limit  its  daily  sessions  to  30 
minutes  because  the  strikebound 
Portland  newspapers  couldn’t 
print  the  oratory. 

’The  legislators  also  voted  to 
collect  “all  cast-off  clothing, 
bottles,  filled  or  half-filled;  un¬ 
colored  margarine  and  skim 
milk”  for  the  benefit  of  the  six 
unemployed  legislative  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  two  Portland 
papers. 

’The  resolution,  written  by 
Senator  Thomas  R.  Mahoney, 
Portland,  said  the  newspaper 
strike  has  “rendered  innocuous 
and  useless  senate  oratory,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  no  publicity  will  re¬ 
sult!” 


D.  C.  Ad  Tax  Asked 

Washington — A  2%  sales  tax 
on  newspaper  and  other  adver¬ 
tising,  and  on  commercial  print¬ 
ing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  proposed  in  a  revenue  bill 
which  went  to  Congress  this 
week.  Specifically  exempted 
are  subscription  revenues. 
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Pact  Near  in  Chicago 


CHICAGO  —  Representatives  of 

the  newspaper  publishers  and 
the  scale  committee  of  Chicago 
’Typographical  Union  No.  16 
were  reported  near  agreement 
on  a  proposed  contract,  as  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
Thursday. 

Latest  official  word  indicated 
that  all  issues  except  wages  had 
been  resolved  and  a  pay  offer 
had  been  made  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  with  the  hope  it  would  be 
submitted  to  the  union  member¬ 
ship  during  the  weekend. 

■The  newspapers  have  been 
publishing  by  “cold  type”  meth¬ 
ods  ever  since  the  union  print¬ 
ers  went  on  strike  in  November, 
1947. 

John  F.  O'Keefe,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  told  a  City 
Club  audience  on  March  7;  “We 
are  reaching  the  stage  where 
the  strike  is  likely  to  be  over 
very  soon.” 


O'Keefe  said  the  union  was 
asking  $102  for  days  and  $110 
for  nights  for  a  36V4-hour  week. 
He  did  not  say  what  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  offering. 

At  the  time  the  strike  began 
Nov.  24,  1948,  printers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  $85.50  days  and  $91 
nights  for  a  36^-hour  week.  ’The 
union  had  sought  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  $15. 

O'Keefe  took  issue  with  r^ 
marks  of  John  J.  Pilch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  16,  who  address^ 
the  City  Club  a  week  ago,  in 
which  he  insisted  the  strike  is 
one  “for  wages  only  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.” 

“The  strike  was  needless  and 
ill-adviged,”  declared  O’Keefe. 

’Thomas  Canty,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  CTU,  was  named  head 
of  the  local’s  scale  committee  at 
the  Feb.  27  union  meeting.  He 
replaces  Joseph  Rhoden,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  striking 
printer. 


Strike  for  Closed  Shop 
Ruled  Illegal  by  NLRB 


WASHINGTON— ’The  Supreme 

Court  held  this  week  that 
neither  the  Wagner  Act  nor  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  deprives  a 
state  of  power  to  ban  a  closed 
shop  or  wipe  out  a  maintenance- 
of-membership  union  require¬ 
ment. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  decreed  that  a  strike 
seeking  to  obtain  a  closed  shop 
is  illegal.  It  was  the  first  board 
ruling  in  a  case  involving  the 
“no  contract,  no  work”  issue. 

Strike  Call  Defined 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
(AFL)  was  held  to  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  Taft-Hartlev  Act  by  a 
work  stoppage  affecting  45 
members  in  the  Los  Angeles 
stores  of  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  Counsel  for  the 
union  argued  no  violation  could 
be  found  because  the  members 
simply  absented  themselves  af¬ 
ter  the  expiration  date  of  their 
contract  when  negotiations  for 
a  closed  shop  broke  down. 

The  Board  swept  aside  that 
reasoning,  saying:  “A  strike  may 
be  as  effectively  signalled  by  a 
simple  statement  that  an  em- 
nloyer  has  refused  to  sign  a  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  contract  when 
the  union  policy  is  ‘no  contract, 
no  work’  as  by  a  direct  strike 
call  from  the  union  leadership 
to  the  union  members  on  the 
failure  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
new  contract.  ...  A  strike  may 
be  given  in  a  forthright  fashion 
or  informally  in  a  manner 
which  is  understood  by  the  in- 
itist0d  ** 

The  Board  said  the  Trial  Ex¬ 
aminer  had  erred  in  holding  that 
the  mere  signing  of  an  unlawful 
“closed-shop  contract  would  not 
have  constituted  discrimination, 
because  discrimination  is  an  act 
directed  against  some  particular 
person  or  group  of  persons. 

“Similar  reasoning,”  said  the 
Board,  “was  reject^  by  us  in 


the  recent  Maritime  Union  case. 
In  fact,  long  before  the  1947 
amendments  to  the  Act,  both  the 
Board  and  the  courts  had  held, 
as  we  do  here,  that  the  mere 
signing  of  an  illegal  closed-shop 
agreement  is  a  form  of  discrimi¬ 
nation.” 

Wisconsin  Ban  Upheld 

The  Supreme  Court  test  in¬ 
volved  a  Wisconsin  law,  which 
permits  “an  all-union  agree¬ 
ment”  only  when  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  employes  of  a  com¬ 
pany  indicate  that  desire  in  a 
secret  ballot  election. 

The  Supreme  Court  divided, 
7  to  2,  with  Justice  Felix  Frank¬ 
furter  writing  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion.  drawing  heavily  upon  con¬ 
gressional  debate  and  commit¬ 
tee  reports  to  establish  the  “leg¬ 
islative  intent.”  ’Typical  lan¬ 
guage  (from  the  House  Labor 
Committee  report  on  the 
Wagner  Act),  declares: 

“’The  bill  does  nothing  to  le¬ 
galize  the  closed-shop  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  states  where  it  may 
be  illegal;  but  the  committee  is 
confident  that  it  would  not  be 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  enact 
a  general  ban  upon  closed  shop 
agreements  in  the  states  where 
they  are  legal.” 

Moving  forward,  the  majority 
dpinion  said  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  contains  important  changes,” 
but  none  requiring  modification 
of  the  conclusions  we  have 
reached  as  to  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  (Wagner)  Act.  .  .  . 
Where  the  state  and  federal  laws 
do  not  overlap,  no  cession  is 
necessary  because  the  state’s 
jurisdiction  is  unimpaired.  Other 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  make  it  even  clearer  than 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  that  the  states  are  left  free 
to  pursue  their  own  more  re¬ 
strictive  policies  in  the  matter 
of  union-security  agreements.” 
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2  Comics  Book  Bills  Editors  Okay 
Called  Threat  to  Press 


TWO  proposals  to  censor  comic 

strips  and  books  were  assailed 
this  week  as  threats  to  a  free 
press. 

Morris  Ernst,  counsel  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
wrote  to  Governor  Dewey  at 
Albany  that  the  Feinberg  Bill 
establishing  a  board  of  comics 
review  in  the  State  Education 
Department  could  bring  every 
daily  newspaper  under  censor¬ 
ship. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  the 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  by  press 
we  mean  the  daily  press.”  Mr. 
Ernst’s  letter  emphasized.  "If 
this  bill  were  constitutional  — 
which  it  is  not  —  every  daily 
newspaper  could  be  brought 
under  it.” 

'No  Evidence  ol  Social  Evil' 

Aside  from  the  bill's  uncon¬ 
stitutionality,  Mr.  Ernst  called 
the  (^vernor’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “there  is  no  evidence  to 
date  that  comic  books  or  comic 
strips  result  in  any  social  evil." 

“As  to  the  sexual  content  of 
such  material,”  he  wrote,  “it 
might  well  be  said  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  children  is 
not  affected  by  women  in  lin¬ 
gerie  as  is  the  older  generation 
which  sits  in  the  legislature. 
Children  have  seen  women’s 
breasts  and  know  what  they  are 
for. 

“Further,  it  is  high  time  for  us 
to  recognize  the  high  percent¬ 
age  of  adult  readership  of  comic 
strips  and  comic  books.  This 
legislation  puts  not  only  the 
press  but  also  the  readers  in 
peril  and  it  must  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  freedom  of 
speech  Is  a  right  established  for 
the  benefit  of  readers.” 

Baltimore  Measure  Criticized 


tion  of  Dick  Tracy,  his  crusade 
will  have  only  just  got  under 
way. 

"All  collections  of  nursery 
rhymes  will  have  to  be  cen¬ 
sored.  lest  they  contain  illustra¬ 
tions  of  that  arch  thief,  ’Tom, 
the  Piper's  Son.  and  that 
molester  of  women.  Georgie 
Porgie.  Hansel's  sister,  Gretel, 
must  be  blacklisted  for  what  she 
did  to  the  wicked  witch. 

"Illustrated  copies  of  Robin 
Hood  will  be  taboo,  along  with 
pictures  of  the  Pied  Piper  kid¬ 
napping  the  children  of  Hamelin 
and  Oliver  Twist  learning  how 
to  pick  pickets. 

“The  Bible,  Shakespeare  and 
other  standard  works  will  have 
to  be  checked,  since  all  are  apt 
to  include  such  pictures  as  that 
of  Cain  killing  Abel  or  Othello 
throttling  Desdemona.” 


Reporters'  Evidence 
Brings  Town  Cleanup 


In  Baltimore.  Md.,  Mayor 
Thomas  A.  D’Alesandro’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  censor  “comics”  drew 
editorial  fire  from  the  Sun- 
papers  which  see  in  the  measure 
a  threat  to  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines.  books  and  all  other  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  bill,  presented  to  City 
Council,  would  in  the  words  of 
the  Evening  Sun,  “prohibit  the 
circulation  among  Baltimore 
young  people  of  publications 
containing  an  illustrated  account 
of  the  commission  of  a  serious 
crime.” 

“The  ordinance  is  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  comic  books,”  the 
Evening  Sun  editorial  added, 
“but  its  language  is  broad 
enough  to  include  .  .  .  any  illus¬ 
trated  printed  matter.” 

The  Sun  declared: 

"Granted  that  crime  is  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  daily  lives  of  Dick 
Tracy,  Steve  Roper.  Kerry 
Drake,  Little  Orphan  Annie  and 
other  comic-strip  characters, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  comics 
have  any  influence  on  juvenile 
behavior. 

Nursery  Rhymes,  Too 

“And  even  if  the  mayor  can 
do  a  better  job  than  Flat  Top 
and  Prune  Face  in  the  elimina¬ 


Alliance,  O. — A  visit  by  two 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  report¬ 
ers  brought  letter-perfect  law 
enforcement  to  this  college-in¬ 
dustrial  town  within  a  week. 

Managing  Editor  Clarence 
Steffy  of  the  Alliance  Review 
rode  along  on  the  wave  of  a 
local  cleanup,  giving  full  play 
to  stories  which  grew  out  of 
the  Cleveland  paper's  investiga¬ 
tion. 

A  flood  of  statements,  resolu¬ 
tions  and  promises  loosed  by 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  findings  re¬ 
sulted  in  conditions  so  spotless 
that  legalized  bingo  games  were 
shut  down. 

Within  24  hours  after  the  first 
article  was  in  print,  state  liquor 
enforcement  agents  had  arrested 
a  main  street  bartender  and 
charged  him  with  selling  liquor 
to  a  17-year-old.  The  next  day. 
the  State  Department  of  Liquor 
Control  transferred  virtually  the 
entire  staff  of  the  enforcement 
district  office  in  the  Alliance 
area. 

Reporters  Robert  J.  Drake 
and  Bill  Todd  spent  three  days 
and  nights  in  the  city  before 
they  laid  their  evidence,  with 
photographs,  before  police  offi¬ 
cials.  The  shutdown  came  be¬ 
fore  the  first  Plain  Dealer  story 
was  in  type. 


Washington  —  Tentatively 
cleared  of  objections  raised  by 
newspaper  editors.  legislation  to 
provide  stiff  penalties  for  will¬ 
ful  disclosure  of  official  code  in¬ 
formation  was  expected  to  begin 
the  legislative  route  to  passage 
this  week. 

Similar  legislation — providing 
maximum  penalties  of  $10,000 
fine  and  10  years  imprisonment 
— was  before  Congress  last  year 
but  the  lawmakers  withheld  ac¬ 
tion  after  protest  was  made  that 
newspapermen  might  become 
subject  to  the  penalty  although 
merely  reporting  the  news. 

An  amended  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  week 
after  Erwin  D.  Canham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  had  exam¬ 
ined  it  and  had  given  it  pro¬ 
visional  clearance,  insofar  as  the 
threat  to  the  press  is  concerned. 
He  agreed  to  notify  the  com¬ 
mittee  whether  all  objection 
will  be  withdrawn,  after  he  con¬ 
sults  with  Benjamin  M.  McKel- 
way,  first  vicepresident  of  ASNE, 
and  Basil  Walters,  chairman  of 
the  society’s  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information. 

The  editors  later  agreed 
among  themselves  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  objectionable  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  as  now  drawn,  but  said  they 
preferred  not  to  speak  for 
ASNE  until  authorized  by  the 
Society  or  its  executive  board  to 
do  so. 

Last  year's  bill  proposed  that 
the  penalties  be  imposed  against 
anyone  who  published  classified 
information  on  any  subject  if  it 
were  obtained  by  code-breaking 
activity.  The  amendment  adds 
the  requirement  that  it  be 
proved  that  the  publication  was 
made  with  knowledge  that  the 
information  had  been  so  ob¬ 
tained,  before  prosecution  can 
be  sustained.  Also,  intent  to  en¬ 
danger  national  security  must 
be  shown,  under  the  amended 
law. 

ASNE  opposed  the  bill  sub¬ 
mitted  last  year  on  the  ground 
that  newspapermen  might  be 
liable  to  prosecution  even 
though  they  were  unaw’are  of 
the  source  of  information  they 
received,  or  of  its  confidential 
or  restricted  nature. 


Duke  Joins  University  PR  Staff 


Charles  W.  Duke  has  resigned 
as  Philadelphia  correspondent 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  Medical  In¬ 
formation  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Department  of 
Public  Relations. 

He  has  been  succeeded  by  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Dragonetti.  who  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  Newspapers.  Inc.,  a  group 
of  six  Philadelphia  neighbor¬ 
hood  weeklies. 

The  E  &  P  office  in  Room 
1046,  Commerce  Trust  Building, 
will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Duke  was  Philadelphia  cor¬ 
respondent  for  E  &  P  for  six 


Photographer 
Jailed  Half  Hour 
For  Contempt 


Omaha,  Neb.  —  An  Omaha 
World-Herald  photographer  was 
jailed  briefly.  Miarch  9,  for  what 
Municipal  Judge  Dennis  O’Brien 
said  was  contempt  of  court.  Al¬ 
though  no  formal  charges  were 
drawn,  the  judge  said  John 
( Digby )  Savage  was  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  having  refused  to 
come  into  the  court  from  a  cor¬ 
ridor,  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

Judge  O’Brien  ruled  that  no 
pictures  would  be  taken  in  his 
court.  An  attorney  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  presence  of  the 
photographer  outside  the  door. 
Savage  was  not  carrying  a  cam¬ 
era  at  the  time. 

“I  don’t  like  your  attitude.” 
the  World  -  Herald  quoted 
O’Brien  as  telling  Savage.  ‘Til 
give  you  30  days  in  the  bull 
pen.” 

The  judge  denied  this  later. 
He  said,  “I  might  have  been 
mumbling.  I  said  30  minutes." 

Savage  spent  30  minutes  be¬ 
hind  the  steel  lattice. 

The  World-Herald  has  been 
pushing  an  editorial  campaign 
aimed  at  eliminating  “Omaha 
establishments  engaged  in  tak¬ 
ing  bets  on  horseracing.”  Judge 
O'Brien  freed  three  alleged 
bookies. 


Fracas  at  City  Hall 

YOUNGSTOWN,  O.— In  an  out 
burst  of  temper.  Councilman 
Anthony  B.  Flask,  Jr.,  attacked 
a  Youngstown  Vindicator  re¬ 
porter,  Jack  Ballantine,  after  a 
council  meeting.  He  scratched 
the  reporter's  face  and  broke  hii 
glasses. 

Ballantine,  who  covers  City 
Hall,  is  a  200-pound  redhead 
He  was  leaving  council  cham¬ 
bers  when  Flask  jumped  him 
from  behind.  The  two  men 
wrestled  briefly  before  they 
were  separated  by  city  officials. 

Ballantine  had  ask^  for  the 
floor  to  answer  charges  made  by 
Flask.  The  Council  adjourned 
without  giving  the  reporter  per¬ 
mission  to  speak. 

Flask  issued  a  public  state¬ 
ment  regretting  the  incident 


years.  He  was  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  for  23 
years  and  was  Sunday  Editor  cf 
the  Ledger  when  it  was  merged 
with  the  Inquirer  in  1934.  He 
has  been  on  the  Sunday  staff  of 
the  Inquirer  for  11  years. 

Mr.  Dragonetti  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger  for  10  years,  served  as 
correspondent  for  E  &  P  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  World  War  II, 
in  which  he  was  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  Army  for  three  and 
a  half  years.  He  has  been  a 
rewriteman  on  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  a  free  lance  writer 
and  an  advertising  copywriter 


Assaulted  on  Raid 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Robert  C 

Holt,  Jr.  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  was  assaulted  last  week 
by  two  men  and  his  camen 
smashed  to  pieces  while  on  » 
liquor  raid  assignment  in  Lake 
City,  Tenn. 

Holt  and  other  newsmen  had 
accompanied  officers  into  a  store 
and  was  about  to  make  his  first 
shot  when  he  was  attacked  from 
behind,  then  two  men  assaulted 
him  and  smashed  the  camero 
Before  federal  agents  could  im 
tervene,  the  two  men  shovro 
the  cameraman  outside  the 
store,  hurling  his  camera  after 
him.  but  not  before  Holt  got  m 
"a  few  body  punches.” 

J.  S.  Palmore,  .special  agent 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  later 
escorted  Holt  and  other  photog¬ 
raphers  back  into  the  establish 
ment  and  told  the  propri^on 
the  newsmen  were  authorized  w 
take  all  the  pictures  they 
needed. 
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NO  MATTER  HOW  CARTOONISTS  LOOK  AT  IT,  ITS  ALL  POLITICS 


Lowell  Sun  Has  2  Cartoonists; 
One  Is  Former  Stock  Broker 


By  Charles  G.  Sampas 

:,OWELL.  Miass. — Editor  Thomas 
F  Costello,  in  a  move  to 
.■•..•engthen  the  Lowell  Sun’s  in- 
fjence,  has  added  two  political 
artoonists  to  the  staff. 

The  impact  of  these  new  Sun- 
,:y!ed  cartoons — these  |>ast  three 
months  —  has  vindicated  the 
ban’s  move. 

Cartoons  by  the  Sun's  own 
;artoonists  now  decorate  the  of- 
:c(s  of  nationally-known  legLs- 
itors  and  Massachusetts  state 
■ficials. 

The  cartoons  have  become  one 
the  strongest  features  of  the 
San.  They  have  brought  state 
ind  local  action. 

The  two  cartoonists  are  na- 
onally-known.  Frank  E.  Agar 
.'  a  former  stock  broker,  and 
Tom  Flannery  was  a  cartoonist 
lor  the  overseas  editions  of 
iaiik. 

.\gar>  who  was  born  in  San 
"rancisco.  realized  his  lifetime's 
mbition  to  become  a  newspa- 
)«r  political  cartoonist  via  an 
!(i  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Agar  was  a  salesman  and  a 
bector  of  security  sales.  For 

#  years  he  lived  and  breathed 
it  Wall  Street  atmosphere.  He 
ftired  from  the  National  City 
link  in  December,  1947 — and 
b  nine  months  locked  himself 
It  home,  working  16  hours  a 
by  drawing  cartoons.  He  want- 
d  to  develop  a  style  all  of  his 
jn.  When  he  had  completed 
0  cartoons,  he  ran  an  ad. 

“e  is  the  father  of  four  chil- 
ren  — one  of  them,  Frank  E. 
W,  Jr..  Is  a  freelance  artist, 
iiiik  a  daughter  is  a  student  at 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 
After  Agar  was  graduated 
the  University  of  Cali- 
•fnia,  he  went  to  Wall  Street 
the  proverbial  fortune, 
working  for  the  National 
2  Bank,  he  drew,  at  a  ban- 
jw,  excellent  cartoons  of 
wles  Mitchell  and  J.  P.  Mor- 
When  Mr.  Mitchell  saw 

*  cartoons  he  was  enthused. 


but  “warned”  Frank  that  he 
certainly  couldn't  be  drawing 
cartoons  while  a  securities  sales¬ 
man  —  the  customers  wouldn’t 
take  such  “humor.”  And  so,  for 
30  years.  Frank  Agar  didn’t 
draw  any  cartoons. 

He  doesn’t  know  how  he 
picked  up  the  gift  —  he  just 
studied  the  newspaper  cartoons 
and  sketched  on  his  off  mo¬ 
ments.  And  so,  upon  retiring  at 
the  age  of  59,  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  become  a  cartoonist. 

Flannery  was  born  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1919,  in  Carbondale,  Pa 
He  was  a  “depression  era" 
youth.  He  worked  in  the  ‘boot¬ 
leg”  coal  mines  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  always  dreaming  of  an 
art  career.  Eventually,  he  start¬ 
ed  studies  nights  at  Pratt. 

After  three  months,  he  quit 
and  tried  different  jobs — includ¬ 
ing  distributing  handbills  in 
Brooklyn,  auditing  hotel  books 
and  similar  chores. 

When  World  War  II  came,  he 


Tom  Flannery 

was  chief  night  auditor  of  the 
Hotel  McAlpin. 

In  the  army  air  forces,  ground 
crew,  armament,  he  indulged  in 
his  long-neglected  talent  for 
cartooning.  Overseas,  his  bar¬ 
racks  buddies  prevailed  upon 
him  to  submit  a  few  drawings 
to  Yank.  He  did  and  was  offered 
a  job  as  staff  cartoonist,  a  job 
he  held  for  two  years,  mostly 
in  London. 


Frank  E.  Agar 


Steinman  Heads 
Committee  For 
Bureau  Diimer 

The  27th  annual  dinner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  will  take  place 
Thursday,  April  28.  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York,  during 
the  week  of  the  1949  ANPA 
convention,  the  Bureau  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  &  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  dinner  com¬ 
mittee,  which  includes: 

J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 
( S.  C. )  State  &  Record;  H.  G. 
Brewer,  Montreal  (Que. )  Star; 
John  Cowles,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune;  J.  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  &  Telegram; 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York 
Sun; 

R.  S.  Goshorn.  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  Capital  News  &  Post 
Tribune;  Philip  L.  Graham, 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post;  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  New 
York  Journal- American;  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

Also  Mrs.  Lillis  T.  Jordan, 
Bangor  (Me.)  News;  Thomas  L. 
Kerney,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times; 
Richai^  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  Tulsa 
( Okla. )  Tribune  &  World; 
Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleveland 
(O.)  News;  Donald  B.  Miller, 
Pittsfield  ( Mass. )  Berkshire 
Eagle;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush- 
Mbore  Newspapers;  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star; 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Thomas 
L.  Robinson.  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer;  J.  Emil  Smith,  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Journal  & 
Register;  Frank  L.  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel; 

William  S.  Waddell,  Eliz- 
abethton  (Tenn.)  Star,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  White,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star  &  Journal-Star. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


$100,000,000  a  Year 
Urged  for  Research 


TriditimUy 
CANADA’S  FINEST 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 


Staffs  Advised 
To  Digest,  Use 
Billine  Formul 


$100,000,000  represents  some¬ 
thing  under  5%  of  last  year's 
advertising  bill,  which  has  been 
estimated  —  probably  conserva¬ 
tively— at  about  $2,750,000,000. 

At  least  $100,000,000  ought  to 
be  spent  annually  for  advertis¬ 
ing  research,  Marion  Harper, 
Jr.,  president  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  advised  last  week  at  the 
annual  Advertising  Awards  pre¬ 
sentation  banquet  ( E  &  P,  Miarch 
5,  p.  5). 

'To  suggestions  that  this  is  an 
unreasonably  high  figure.  Har¬ 
per  has  a  ready  answer:  "Ad¬ 
vertising  now  enters  a  period 
of  economic  tug-of-war  between 
inflationary  and  deflationary 
forces,  a  period  of  intense 
change  ...  (if  its  costs  are  to 
^  lowered,  results  predeterm¬ 
ined  and  effects  better  evalu¬ 
ated),  advertising's  use  must  be 
grounded  in  better  knowl^ge 
for  more  successful  execution  by 
its  artists  and  writers  and  pro¬ 
ducers.” 


Case  Histories 

To  back  his  argument.  Harper 
called  up  several  actual,  though 
^onymous,  case  histories  show¬ 
ing  the  value  of  carefully 
planned  and  executed  research 
toward  such  ends. 

One  manufacturer  seeking 
better  copy  appeals  used  not 
only  consumer  jury  and  inquiry 
tests,  but  went  beyond  those  to 
establish  an  extensive  test  of 
markets.  Each  piece  of  copy 
was  run  in  various  sizes  and 
frequencies  and  actual  sales 
were  analyzed.  The  result  was 
a  considerably  lower  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  per  unit  sold  the  second 
year,  and  still  lower  the  third, 
the  sales  increases  being  made 
not  through  probably  costly  ex¬ 
pansion  of  distribution  but 
through  additional  volume  in 
the  same  areas. 

Another  advertiser,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  increase  sales  of  one  of 
his  several  brands,  had  the  log¬ 
ical  impulse  to  expand  appro¬ 
priations  nationally.  Before  at¬ 
tempting  that,  he  experimented 
with  controlled  sales  tests.  The 
results  demonstrated  clearly 
that  heavier  advertising  would 
increase  sales,  but  at  a  greater 
cost  than  the  goal  warranted, 
^erefore,  he  decided  to  put  the 
increased  appropriation  on  other 
products. 

Media  Study 

Still  another  manufacturer, 
seeking  an  exact  evaluation  of 
media  effectiveness  in  relation 
to  his  business,  used  all  the 
available  media  measurements. 
In  addition,  however,  he  de¬ 
veloped  data  on  the  overlapping 
of  basic  media,  and,  instead  of 
figuring  costs  solely  in  terms 
of  duplicated  and  unduplicated 
audience,  rated  the  consumption 
of  his  type  of  product  for  each 
family  covered  by  each  medium. 

"Getting  answers  to  questions 


like  these  costs  money,”  said 
Harper.  “But  in  each  case,  that 
cost  became  not  an  expense  but 
an  investment.  Each  of  these 
advertisers  has  made  more 
money  in  his  business  by  spend¬ 
ing  some  money  to  increase  the 
basic  productivity  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.” 

Such  examples  are  far  too 
few,  however,  to  satisfy  agency 
research  men.  Despite  the  long 
strides  advertising  research  has 
made  in  recent  years,  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  —  among  them  some 
very  large  ones — still  regard  it 
as  a  sort  of  luxury.  No  doubt 
it  has  some  long-range  value, 
this  school  argues,  but  in  these 
times  every  ad  dollar  must  do 
100  cents'  worth  of  selling. 

An  Investment 

Precisely  the  reason  for  his 
proposal,  says  Harper.  “Set 
aside  5%  of  the  advertising  ap- 
prt^riation  for  knowledge-get¬ 
ting,  95%  for  promotion.  Thus, 
business  would  be  financing  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis,  the  development 
of  techniques  for  increasing  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Fully  as  important  as  the 
$100,000,000  question  —  perhaps 
more  so,  in  our  estimation — was 
another  Harper  suggestion: 
that  the  advertising  profession 
set  up  a  "clinic”  whereby  the 
best  research  experience  might 
be  made  available  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  advertiser  and 
agency. 

Such  a  clinic,  he  said,  could 
be  self-supporting,  providing  at 
a  moderate  fee  specialized  coun¬ 
sel  and  research  facilities.  At 
the  start,  however,  it  would 
have  to  be  set  up  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  present  organizations 
in  the  field. 


'FINEST' 

One  of  the  ads  in  Harwood's 
newspoper  campaign  running  in 
46  dailies  in  38  cities,  first  series 
in  which  “Mountie"  copy  has 
been  used  in  U.  S.  papers.  While 
copy  stotes  the  ods  are  "in  no 
way  an  endorsement  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police." 
Canadian  authorities  hove  grant¬ 
ed  permission  to  use  the  theme. 


and,  being  a  fairly  successful 
and  pioneering  user  of  television 
as  an  ad  medium,  it  is  also  very 
likely  turning  more  of  its  dol¬ 
lars  that  way,  as  well. 


'Realignment' 

BENTON  &  BOWLES  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  "the 
four-year  association  of  (Jeorge 
Burns  &  Gracie  Allen  with  Max¬ 
well  House  Coffee  Time  will  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the 
current  radio  season,”  because 
of  “realignment  of  fall  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  General  Foods 
product.” 

Though  little  more  informa¬ 
tion  was  given,  the  causes  of 
the  “realignment”  are  not  mys¬ 
terious.  One  reason:  radio  tal¬ 
ent  costs  are  being  examined 
critically  by  most  network  users 
and  they  are  trimming  them 
mercilessly.  In  GF's  case,  the 
time  is  being  retained,  but  for 
another  show,  probably  the 
“Father  Knows  Best”  program, 
whose  option  has  been  taken  up 
by  GF. 

But,  there's  more  to  it  than 
that,  (jreneral  Foods  is  known 
to  be  "realigning"  a  good  part 
of  its  ad  nnoney  in  the  direction 
of  newspapers,  for  one  thing. 


Chain  Story 

BUTLER  BROTHERS,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  wholesaler  and  retail 
store  operator,  is  currently  ex¬ 
perimenting,  E  &  P  has  learned, 
with  a  headquarters  -  planned 
and  directed  weekly  newspaper 
campaign  for  its  Burr  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  Scott  variety 
stores. 

Campaigns  completely  plan¬ 
ned  by  headquarters  are  rather 
rare  in  this  type  of  business. 
We  understand  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  Chain  Store  De¬ 
partment  sat  in  on  the  mapping 
of  this  one. 

The  Burr  stores  campaign 
( there  are  43  of  them )  will 
amount  to  about  3%  of  sales, 
and  will  feature  the  fact  that 
the  stores  are  Butler  Brothers 
establishments.  Later  this  year 
the  Butler  name  will  be 
adopted. 

In  the  case  of  the  124-store 
Scott  chain,  circulars  as  well  as 
newspaper  ads  are  being  used. 
Here,  too,  a  name  change  will 
take  place,  but  ads  on  this 
change  will  run  later  on. 

Incidentally,  the  Scott-Burr 
sales  amounted  to  $26,581,441 
in  1948,  an  increase  of  10.6% 
over  1947. 


Use  of  the  “billine  formulj 
( E  &  P,  Feb.  26,  page  56) 
recommended  to  advert! 
staffs  by  Raymond  H.  Me 
ney,  president  of  J.  P.  Mc“ 

&  Son,  representatives. 

Mr.  McKinney  sent  a  mem; 
randum  to  his  list  of  new 
pers  this  week,  urging 
each  man  in  the  ad  depart 
“read  and  digest”  the  article 
Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  din 
of  the  Community  Research 
reau,  in  which  he  showM 
cost  of  a  line  of  newspaper 
vertising  per  dollar  of  r 
sales  had  declined  69%  s 
1935. 

When  the  retail  rates  of  1 
and  1948  are  applied  against 
retail  sales  for  the  same  yean 
Mr.  McKinney  told  ad  exen 
tives,  the  result  "should 
much  to  your  advantage."  I 
enclosed  the  retail  sales  figure 
for  the  two  years,  and  also  iq 
gested  a  news  story  contain 
the  facts  in  the  E  &  P  arti 

In  his  analysis,  Mr.  Hutchm 
son  co-ordinates  newspaper 
circulations,  advertising  rates, 
and  national  buying  power  or 
spendable  income  to  arrive  a; 
a  billine  rate. 

Mr.  McKinney  suggested  tor 
simple  illustration”  that  news¬ 
paper  ad  rates  be  compared  i 
store  rents.  Many  landlords,  h 
said,  lease  stores  on  the  baai 
of  a  fixed  rental  plus  a  p 
centage  of  sales.  When  busin 
is  good,  the  landlord  shares 
the  profit:  when  business 
average  he  has  his  base  rent 


Not  Enough 

HARDWARE  dealers  spent  an 

estimated  $16,700,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1948,  according  to 
Fred  R.  Olmstead,  advertising 
promotion  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion. 

But,  adds  Olmstead,  this  seem¬ 
ingly  high  figure  misses  by  a 
long  mile  the  amount  of  promo¬ 
tion  these  stores  ought  to  do. 

Therefore,  his  organization  is 
urging  them,  as  it  has  numer¬ 
ous  times  in  the  past,  to  raise 
their  appropriations  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2%  of  sales  (the  1948 
expenditure  represents  about 
0.75%). 

This  2%,  he  adds,  should  be 
put  “mainly  into  local  papers, 
because  of  the  customers’  ha- 


Dyer  is  Appointed 
Publisher  in  Phoenix 

Phoekix,  Ariz. — ^Ray  J.  Dye 
since  August  general  manage 
of  the  Republic  and  Gazettt 
was  named  executive  vicepres 
dent  and  publisher  at  the  an 
nual  meeting  of  stockholda 
of  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  thi 
week.  He  succeeds  Willard  C 
Worcester  on  the  board  of  i 
rectors. 

Sidney  Myers,  veteran  exec: 
tive  of  the  newspapers,  « 
named  vicepresident  and  as® 
ciate  publisher.  Eugene  C.  Pul 
liam  relinquished  the  posita 
of  publisher,  but  he  was  rt 
elected  president  of  the  corpora 
tion.  Others  re-elected  r*"® 

N.  G.  Mason,  secretary-tre*  jnr  ma 
urer;  Oliver  lUng,  assistant 
retary,  and  Forest  Whitney,  u 
sistant  treasurer. 


bitual  reliance  on  such  papers 
for  shopping  information.^’ 


Birmingham  News  Co 
Borrows  $2,000,000 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Nei 
Co.,  has  arranged,  through  Me 
&  Co.,  to  sell  $2,000,000  of  3 
year  first  mortgage  notes  to  i 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  (^'j 
New  York.  Proceeds  will ' 
used  to  finance  improvements^ 
the  publishing  company  s- 
cilities  and  additions  to  pl® 
(See  story  on  page  58). 

The  61-year-old  company  pu 
lishes  the  News,  Age-Herald  e 
operates  Station  WSGN. 
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m  HE  PAGES  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  are  the 
automotive  proving  ground  for  new  car  sales  in 
the  great  Northeastern  Ohio  market  area.  The  per  capita  owner¬ 
ship  of  cars  in'  Greater  Cleveland  is  among  the  largest  in  America. 
And  statistics  of  new  car  sales  actually  parallel  Plain  Dealer  read¬ 
ership.  Year  after  year,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  nation  in  passenger  car  advertising  line¬ 
age  ...  a  responsible  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  Cleveland’s  high 
new  car  sales  record.  Let  the  Plain  Dealer’s  intensive  and  exten¬ 
sive  coverage  help  assure  the  success  of  your  marketing  program. 


Fids  for  Advertisers. ••  do  you 

bow  where  to  locate  dealers  to  achieve  maxi- 
Bum  sales  volume.’  Do  you  know  the  past  auto- 
Bobile  buying  performance  of  the  areas  your 
dealers  serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
Department  can  answer  not  only  these  questions, 
bt  can  also  reveal  detailed  sales  breakdowns 
from  1928  to  1947,  and  trace  PJain  Dealer 
leadership  to  car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
uappointment  with  you  to  discuss  in  detail 
je*r  marketing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


Ct.TNV"''' 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresnicr  &  W  oodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  .4ngeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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fIRSI  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  36  CONSECUTIVE  TjATj 


Jarreau  Serves 
Louisiana  Daily 
For  65  Years 

Alexandria,  La.  —  Sixty -five 
years  with  one  newspaper  Is  the 
record  held  by  Rollo  C.  Jarreau, 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  part  — 

owner  of  the  A  I-  ^ 

exandria  Daily  f 


retains  an  interest  in  1  ocal, 
state,  national  and  world  af¬ 
fairs.  Only  a  few  years  ago  he 
knew  virtually  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Alexandria 
and  for  many  years  attended 
every  public  function  including 
dinners,  civic  meetings,  wed¬ 
dings  and  funerals.  He  covered 
fires,  murders,  storms  and  fioods 
as  well  as  honors  and  awards 
bestowed  upon  thousands. 

He  is  senior  warden  and  lay- 
reader  in  the  St.  James  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  where  he  served  as 
organist  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club  and  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Public  Library. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  service 
to  his  community  was  the  major 
role  he  played  in  reopening 
Rapides  parish  public  schools 
in  the  1933-34  financial  crisis. 

He  believes  the  Town  Talk 
survived  opposition  and  depres 
sions  by  stressing  local  news. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
in  Central  Louisiana  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  the  pecan 
industry  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  improving  the 
industry.  But  his  main  hobby 


Houston  Study  By 


66th  anniversary 

reau's  connec- 
tion  with  the 

was 

tablished  by  his 

family  March  ,, 

17.  1883.  Jarreau 

Mr.  Jarreau  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Alexandria  with  the 
first  copies  of  the  Town  Talk 
under  his  arms  when  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  a  village  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,700.  Today  the  Alex¬ 
andria  area  has  a  population  of 
60,000  and  the  Town  Talk  has  a 
circulation  of  more  than  20,000. 

The  Town  Talk  editor  and 
publisher  was  80  years  old  on 
March  9. 

When  the  Town  Talk  was  es¬ 
tablished,  he  advanced  step  by 
step  from  carrier  boy  to  print¬ 
er's  devil,  to  hand  composition 
printer,  to  job  printer,  reporter, 
city  editor,  associate  editor,  edi¬ 
tor  «.nd  publisher. 

He  reports  daily  for  work  in 
the  editorial  department  and 


Reveals  That 


of  daily 

CHRONICU 

readers 

.ubKribe  to  NO 
olhor  Hootlon 

newspoP®' 


Rockford,  Ill. — Clair  Fritz,  re¬ 
tired  compositor  who  died  Feb. 
11  at  the  age  of  66,  left  an  es¬ 
tate  of  $200,000,  comprising  $15,- 
000  in  realty  and  the  rest  in 
cash  and  securities. 


of  Sunday 

cHRONICI.6 

reader* 

Olhot  HOU5IO" 

newspop*' 


^MARKET;4‘IVr6 


’School 


From  its  unique 
Journal"  pages  ever.v  Satur¬ 
day,  and,  daily  all  through 
the  paper,  the  Journal  plays 
up  young  people  and  their 
newsy  arthities. 


rew  newspapers  in  the  nation 
wield  as  much  single-handed 
power  in  their  markets  as  The 
Chronicle  docs  in  Houston. 
Ask  to  see  this  study  of 
home-delivered  circulation  in 
Houston  which  proves  the 
economy  and  value  of  buying 
The  Chronicle  exclusively. 


They  are  influenced  by  what  they  read  in  the  Journal. 


Build  BRAMD  con$ciou»ne»»  and  loyalty 
ISOJf’,  adrertise  in  a  youthful  netespaper 


CaU  a 

Branham  man 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGC5T  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

R.  w.  McCarthy  m.  j.  oirbons  tmi  iranham  comraht 

^^verlWMf  [Nr«ct»r  Notienol  AdvoftisWif  Monoger  Notiowl 


Hailp  iDurna! 


Special  Repretentative,  Ward-Criflith  Co>,  Inc, 
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MALCOLM  JOHNSON,  Reporter 
The  New  York  Sun 


Acclaim  from  public  officials,  civic-minded  citizens,  business 
leaders  and  rank-and-ble  dock  workers  hds  been  received  by 
New  York  Sun  reporter  Malcolm  Johnson  for  his  "Crime  on  the 
Waterfront”  expose  which  revealed  how  criminals  exact  millions 
in  tribute  through  systematic  thievery,  shakedowns,  kickbacks,  shy¬ 
locking  and  murder. 

To  this  approbation  was  added  the  congratulations  of  the 
New  York  County  District  Attorney  who  called  the  series  "a 
magnificent  public  service.”  Capping  this  was  the  order  for  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  New  York  waterfront  conditions  by 
Mayor  O’ Dwyer. 

Now,  the  Women’s  Press  Club  of  New  York  City  has  awarded 
Malcolm  Johnson  the  first  annual  Award  of  Merit  "in  recognition 
of  an  outstanding  example  of  journalism  in  1948.” 

In  responding,  Johnson  said,  "It  is  the  task  of  reporters  to 
penetrate  iron  curtains  wherever  they  may  be,  even  on  the 
New  York  water  front.” 

This,  in  effect,  sums  up  The  Sun’s  constant  endeavor  to  serve 
pubiic  interest  by  reporting  the  news  vigorously  and  honestly, 
letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 


NEW  YORK 

‘One  of  America's  Best-Read  Newspapers' 
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Arizonans  Get 
Bureau  Story; 
Pulliam  Host 


Phoenix,  Ariz. — Seventy  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  from  Arizona's  daily  news¬ 
papers  met  here  last  week  in  a 
meeting  conducted  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Host  to  the  group  was  Eugene 
Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  and  a  member  of  the 
Bureau's  board  of  governors. 
He  was  also  host  at  a  previous 
similar  meeting  recently  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Star  and  News. 

( These  meetings — another  is 
slated  for  March  11  in  Dallas. 
Tex. — are  part  of  a  continuing 
effort  to  increase  Bureau  mem¬ 
bership  and  to  acquaint  all  pub¬ 
lishers,  members  and  non-mem¬ 
bers,  with  the  organization’s 
activities,  E&P  was  advised). 


William  A.  Greene,  assistant 
to  the  Bureau  director  and  the 
Bureau’s  representative  at  the 
Phoenix  meeting,  stressed  that 
sound  research  was  the  news¬ 
papers’  most  effective  selling 
weapon. 


. .  have  a  library  of  marki 
statistics,”  said  Greene,  “whic 
prove  beyond  any  doubt  th; 
the  United  States  is  made  up  i 
a  lot  of  independent  marke 
and  in  no  sense  of  the  word  ca 
we  call  this  country  a  nation 
market. 

Special  guests  at  the  meetir 
were  Raymond  Rubicam.  retire 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Your 
&  Rubicam  advertising  agenc’ 
Charles  A.  Stauffer,  former  pul 
usher  of  the  Republic;  ar 
Clarence  Budington  Kellan 
author. 


Brown,  Seiwell  Plan 
Southern  Magazine 

Birmingham,  Ala.^First  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  Southwide 
ronsumers’  magazine.  Southern 
Fireside,  is  scheduled  for  Aug¬ 
ust,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  the  publishers. 
Brown-Seiwell  Co.,  Inc  of 
Birmingham.  William  E.  Brown, 
longtime  advertising  executive 
with  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  president  and  publisher. 
Don  Seiwell,  with  many  years’ 
experience  in  the  Southern 
newspaper  field,  is  vicepresident 
and  editor.  General  manager 
and  ^secretary  is  Maurice  C. 
Lackey,  another  old-timer  in 
newspaper  advertising  and 
agency  circles. 

Rural  Staff  Dined 

Racine,  WLs.  —  The  Journal- 
Times  was  host  to  its  news- 
writers  from  rural  conununities 
at  a  dinner  at  Hotel  Nelson. 
Harry  R.  LePoidevan,  business 
manager,  was  to^master. 
Talks  were  given  by  Frank  R 
Starbuck,  publisher;  Harry 
Rarick,  county  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  M^s.  Lulu  Pinard,  county 
editor;  Henry  T.  Larsen,  general 
circulation  manager,  and  Frank 
Lovell,  managing  editor. 


WEATHER,  as  reported  by  the 
Roanoke  (Va. )  World-News: 
“Partly  cloudy  and  mild  today 
35.  Sunday,  cloudy  followed  by 
night.” 

m 

AMONG  twice  -  read  headlines 
is  this  from  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner: 

“Son  is  Born 
Wholesale  Food  Price 
Index  Rises  Second  Week.’’ 
■ 

CLASSIFIED  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press: 

"I  am  not  responsible  for  any¬ 
thing  my  wife  gets.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Sayre  & 
Athens  ( Pa. ) ,  Waverly  ( N.  Y. ) 
Evening  Times: 

“Aided  by  Chest,  Girl  Scouts 
Help 

Develop  the  Woman  of  To¬ 
morrow.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Confidence  Bill 
Defeated,  36  to  18 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  Desmond- 
Mailler  newspaper  confidence 
bill  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  Law  Re¬ 
vision  Commission  was  killed 
in  the  State  Senate  this  week 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  18. 

Democratic  Miinority  Leader 
Elmer  F.  Quinn  of  New  York 
City  declared  “a  good  news¬ 
paperman  doesn't  need  it;  a  bad 
one  shouldn’t  have  it.” 

^me  editors  had  opposed  the 
bill  because  it  permitted  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  justice  to  order  a 
newsman  to  divulge  the  source 
of  information  if  deemed  "in  the 
public  interest.” 


Trenton,  N.  J. — The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Assembly  this  week  ap¬ 
proved  a  bill  which  extends  to 
radio  newsmen  the  confidence 
protection  granted  to  news¬ 
papermen  several  years  ago. 


With  passage  and  signature  of 
a  bill  in  Arkansas  extending 
the  confidence  privilege  to 
radio  and  television  newsmen, 
that  state  is  the  first  in  the 
Union  to  add  broadcasters  to  the 
list  formerly  limited  to  news¬ 
papermen.  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 


98.1% 

Of  the  total  circulation 
in  City  and  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zones  .  .  .  98.1%  is 
serviced  by  dealers  and 
carriers.  Direct  from  the 
press  to  the  home.  Home 
Coverage:  City  Zone 
99.3% ;  Retail  Trading 
Zone  43.8%. 

• 

The  News-Sentinel 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Alicn-Klapp  Co. 

Now  York — Chicago— Dtiroit 


ON  MANY  SEAS 


For  almost  90  years,  the  wide  world  over,  the 
famous  French  Line  house  flag  has  bright¬ 
ened  skies  in  many  ports  on  many  seas. 
French  Line,  in  all  these  years,  has  meant 
distinctive,  luxurious  travel.  Today,  natu¬ 
rally,  it  is  a  preferred  choice  of  wise  travelers 
and  alert  shippers.  Transatlantic  voyagers, 
before  long,  will  hail  the  return  of  the  great 
lie  de  France,  completely  rebuilt  for  luxury 
service.  Now,  the  ever-popidar  l)e  Grasse,  up¬ 
holding  every  urbane  trailition  of  fraiiee- 
.\float,  sails  niontbly  from  New  ^  ork  for 
Plyinoiitb  and  lA*lIavre.  See  your  I  ravel  agent. 


SIreneK  JW 

New  York  Office:  610  Fifth  Avenue 
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Nothing  Covers  Washington  Like  The  Star 


^  I  '’UK  St\k  carried  lines  uf  adver¬ 
tising  in  U'/  mure  than  the  second 

Washington  paper.  1(1' »  more  than  the  Star’s 
own  record-breaking  I'HT  total.  The  four 
W  ashington  |)apers  comhined  gained  a  total  of 
lines  in  l‘)14t:  the  Star  garnered  .VT/f 
of  this  increase.  times  as  much  as  the  second 
paper,  2.«{  times  as  much  as  the  third  paper. 

The  .Stai  led  all  other  Washington  papers  iti 
retail  displav  lineage  ( .i?' *  more  than  the  next 
highest  paper  (:  in  general  <lispla\  (2()'f  tnore); 
in  automotive  displav  more):  in  financial 

<iisplav  (21'/  more):  and  in  classified  (67'( 
more  I . 


Year  after  year  I’he  Star  continues  to  maintain 
its  dominance  in  the  Washington  market  with 
national  and  lo»al  advertisers.  When  vou  have 
something  to  sell  in  the  Nation’s  (Capital  re- 
mendier  .  .  .  Nothing  (a>\ers  Washington  I. ike 
I'he  Star. 

The  Washington  Star 

Eveninf:  iinii  Siituitty  Morninn  Editions 

U*  utt  tl  inttHtnallft  htf  Han  i'ari'oll,  110  K.  IJnd  St., 
NV'C  IT  :  The  John  K.  Lutz  I'o..  Tribune  Tower,  Chica};o  11. 
Mrwh*r:  llureHU  of  Aiivertisinv  ANPA.  MetropolitJin  Group, 
Ameriraii  Newspaper  A^ivertisinj;  Network,  Inc. 


;<ll  h-.iMti  mi  Mt'dia  Krcords 


THE  EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM. 
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AND  WMAL-TVr 
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American  W  eekly  Does 
‘Model’  Research  Study 


RESULTS  of  a  unique  publica¬ 
tion  research  job,  planned  and 
carried  out  under  the  complete 
—  and  gratis  —  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  marketing  re¬ 
search  experts,  were  released 
this  week  by  the  American 
Weekly. 

Chosen  by  the  committee  to 
make  the  study  was  Alfred  Po- 
litz  Research,  Inc.,  which  con¬ 
centrated  its  efforts  on  learning 
two  things: 

1.  What  the  American  Week¬ 
ly's  households  are  like  —  in¬ 
come,  education,  and  possession 
of  certain  types  of  property, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
households  in  the  U.  S. 

2.  What  the  editorial  content 
of  the  American  Weekly  does  to 
and  for  the  readers,  and  what 
the  readers  do  with  the  material 
they  read  in  the  American 
Weekly. 

Publication  Sets  Purpose 

The  publication's  only  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  project  was  to  state 
this  two-way  purpose  of  the 
study — and  to  underwrite  its 
cost. 

From  that  point  on  it  was 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee,  whose  members 
were:  Dr.  Vergil  D.  Reed,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  research,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Dr. 
Franklin  R.  Cawl,  director  of 
marketing  and  research,  Kudner 
Agency;  D.  E.  Robinson,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  research, 
C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co.;  and  Dr. 
Darrell  B.  Lucas,  professor  of 
marketing.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

To  this  group,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  May  of  last  year,  the 
publication  gave  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instruction: 

“The  American  Weekly  will 
state  the  information  it  wants 
to  learn  about  the  readers  of  its 
publication.  Having  done  so,  it 
will  then  leave  the  design  of  the 
sample  and  the  phrasing  of  the 
questions  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  and  of  the  re¬ 
search  organization  selected  by 
the  Committee  to  conduct  the 
survey." 

Members  of  the  committee  do¬ 
nated  their  services  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  set 
a  pattern  for  future  media  re¬ 
search.  The  result  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  authoritative 
and  unbiased  pieces  of  media 
research  ever  to  appear. 

Non-competitive,  the  survey 
does  not  touch  on  any  other 
publication.  Nor  is  it  a  reader- 
ship  count  or  memory  test.  The 
published  results  indicate  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  get  away 
from  the  usual  formula  where 
the  interviewer  turns  pages  and 
tries  to  determine  percentage 
seen,  percentage  read  in  whole 
or  in  part,  etc. 

Opinion  on  Content 

Two  series  of  articles  were  the 
basis  for  most  of  the  editorial 
portion  of  the  study:  one  a 
series  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing.  “My  Faith,”  in  which  per- , 
sons  of  national  or  international  j 
fame  dealt  with  the  question, ' 


“Is  there  any  real  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  revelations  of  religion 
and  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science?” 

The  other  series  was  the 
Weekly’s  continuing  coverage 
of  the  field  of  medicine,  on 
which  at  least  one  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  issue  but  five 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Regarding  the  series  on  re¬ 
ligion,  the  report  showed:  39% 
of  those  interviewed  had  read 
“any”  of  the  artic.es;  men  and 
women  read  them  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  proportion. 
Those  over  45  read  them  more 
than  those  in  the  younger 
groups;  those  with  13  years  or 
more  of  schooling  read  them 
more  than  those  with  less  edu¬ 
cation. 

Readers  were  also  given  a 
choice  of  statements  describing 
their  feelings  or  opinions  about 
the  articles. 

Similar  questions  were  asked 
about  reading  of  and  reaction  to 
medical  articles.  It  was  found 
that  77.1%  of  American  Weekly 
readers  read  them  and,  again, 
that  those  with  more  education 
read  them  in  greater  propor¬ 
tion. 

Other  Articles  Covered 

Another  constant  in  the 
American  Weekly’s  editorial 
content  deals  with  recipes, 
household  hints  and  beauty  ad¬ 
vice.  The  publication  had  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  suspicion  of 
the  great  interest  in  such  ma¬ 
terial,  because  in  1948  its  audi¬ 
ence  had  bought  2,669,042  re¬ 
prints. 

The  survey,  attempting  to  find 
out  what  readers  did  with  re¬ 
print  material  and  what  it  did 
for  them,  discovered  that  more 
than  83%  of  the  women  in  the 
audience  read  the  recipes,  and 
of  those  nearly  two-thirds  had 
tried  them. 

It  was  found  also  that  64%  of 
the  women  readers  read  the 
beauty  care  articles,  with  high 
est  readership  among  the  young¬ 
est  age  groups  and  the  best 
educated. 

The  crux  of  the  entire  edito¬ 
rial  survey  was  the  question: 
“Would  you  say  that  reading 
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the  American  Weekly  is  enter 
taining  and  also  educational, 
only  educational,  only  entertain¬ 
ing.  or  neither?”  Of  those  re¬ 
plying.  84.2%  said  entertaining 
and  educational;  10.1%  only  en¬ 
tertaming;  2.5%  only  education¬ 
al;  3.'2%  neither. 

Results  of  this  question  are 
given  also  in  the  form  of  break¬ 
downs  according  to  sex,  age, 
educational  level,  position  in 
household  and  employment 
status. 

Sampling  Described 

Other  questions  sought  to  find 
out  opinions  regarding  the  pub¬ 
lication’s  timeliness  and  whether 
it  does  a  good  job  of  providing 
understanding,  spreading  knowl¬ 
edge,  stimulating  ambition  and 
building  moral  principles. 

An  appendix  to  the  150-page 
report  describes  the  sample  de¬ 
sign  and  interview  procedure 
developed  for  the  survey  by 
Politz  and  the  committee. 

The  sample,  says  Politz,  is  a 
“probability  sample”  of  the 
households  of  the  United  States 
— one  in  which  the  probability 
of  the  selection  of  any  unit  is 
known.  The  machinery  itself, 
he  states,  designates  the  respond¬ 
ents,  and  not  the  operator  or 
interviewer. 

Another  characteristic  of  the 
sample  is  that  it  is  the  “area” 
type,  with  every  locality — city, 
town,  village,  or  open  country — 
being  given  a  known  chance  to 
be  included. 

The  interviewing  technique 
was  designed  to  avoid  bias  and 
error.  The  publication  was 
clearly  identified  through  dis¬ 
play  of  the  latest  issue  to  the 
respondent.  Interviewers  also ' 
carried  samples  of  the  articles 
covered  by  the  questionnaire. 

Complete  interviews  were  car¬ 
ried  out,  between  Aug.  15  and 
Oct.  30,  1948,  in  9,672  house¬ 
holds  in  395  cities,  towns  and 
rural  areas.  Of  these.  2,840  were 
American  Weekly  households. 

On  completion  of  the  survey, 
the  committee  issued  a  signed 
statement  declaring;  “We  be¬ 
lieve  the  results  present  a  satis¬ 
factorily  reliable  picture  of  the 
following:  1.  Certain  character¬ 
istics  of  American  Weekly 
households  in  themselves  and 
as  compared  with  other  house¬ 
holds  in  all  areas  of  the  United 


To  a  Publisher: 

Who  Needs  a  Partner; 

Who  Plans  Retiring; 

Or  Is  Plain  Tired 

Maybe  this  is  your  man.  Ex-pub- 
lishiT  in  forties  who  has  been 
Ihroutrh  mill  of  daily  operation, 
rivie-minded.  financially  -  sound. 
Priiiiaril.v  interested  In  dail.v  in 
10.000-2.5.000  city  in  southwest  or 
west  eoa.st  but  open-minded  on  any¬ 
thing-  below  Mason-Dixon  line.  Top 
business,  personal  references.  Write 
in  strictest  confidence  ttv— 

EX-PUBLISHER 
211  West  10th  St.. 
Dallas,  Texas 


Ciiculation  Up 
After  Price  Rise 

Norristown,  Pa. — In  an  edi¬ 
torial  published  recently,  the 
Norristown  Times  Herald  boast¬ 
ed  that  it  has  more  circulation 
at  five  cents  a  copy  ( 30c  a 
week)  than  it  had  two  months 
earlier  at  four  cents  a  copy  ( 24c 
a  week). 

“There  was  no  solicitation 
whatever.  No  premiums,  no 
prizes  were  offered,”  said  the 
editorial. 

The  Times  Herald  is  planning 
to  mark  its  150th  anniversary 
on  June  15  with  an  edition  of 
150  pages.  An  announcement  said 
advertiser-participants  would  be 
on  a  first-come  first-served  basis; 
there  will  be  no  letters  of  invi¬ 
tation. 

States;  and  2.  Certain  opinions, 
as  expressed  by  members  of 
American  Weekly  households, 
towards  special  aspects  of  the 
articles  selected  for  investiga¬ 
tion.” 

Which  means — translating  the 
cautious  terminology  of  the  re 
search  world — that  the  study  is 
a  dependable  and  highly  valid 
one  and  very  likely  the  pattern 
sought  by  the  committee  for 
future  media  research. 

■ 

Ad  Ban  Opposed 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — ^A  bill  to 
ban  liquor  advertising  in  South 
Carolina  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  has  received  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  report  in  the  House 
Education  Committee. 


4UAO- 

CITI€S 


Over  200,000 

Met.  Population 


ARGUS  -  DISPATCH  Ncwipapcn 
Cover  fhe  Illinois  Side! 

The  Argus-Dispatch  Newspapers 
give  complete  daily  coverage  of 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  QUAD- 
CITIES,  where  nearly  60%  of 
Quad-Cities’  population  live. 

Ov€r  50,000  combintd  circulation 
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###FOR  YOUR  SHORT  HAUL  OR  LOHG  PULL 
IN  AMERICA’S  BIGGEST  INLAND  MARKET 

•  Here  in  Indiana,  where  people  live  as  well  as  any  in  the  world, 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News  plow  a  double 
deep  furrow  in  a  rich,  productive  land. 

f  You  may  forget  The  Star's  186,280  daily  circulation.  The  News's  171,646 . . .  \ 
/  their  combined  daily  and  Sunday  total  of  46,403,968  advertising  lines  in  1948 —  > 
and  that  Indianapolis  is  a  $2  billion-plus  market.  ) 

Just  don't  forget  that  in  Indiana  lies  a  large,  vigorous  and  still  growing 
part  of  America,  important  to  you.  In  it.  The  Star  and  The  News  are 
the  dominant  morning  and  afternoon  newspapers. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


tCMt 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

and 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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ASNE  Lists  Truman 
For  Off  Record  Chat 


THE  program  for  the  annual 

convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
April  21-23  in  Waraington,  in¬ 
cludes  an  off-the-record  confer¬ 
ence  with  President  Truman. 
It  will  be  for  members  only. 

Sessions  of  the  convention 
will  take  place  in  the  Statler 
Hotel.  The  registration  fee  is 
$15  and  banquet  tickets  are 
$10  each,  with  a  limit  of  four  to 
a  member. 

Program  Chairman  Virginius 
Dabney  said  this  week  that  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
would  be  among  the  speakers. 
Others  are  ECA  Administrator 
Paul  Hoffman,  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Board,  and  Gen. 
A.  M.  Gruenther  of  the  Joint 
Staff. 

From  Congress  there  will  be 
Senators  Robert  A.  Taft  of 
Ohio,  Ralph  Flanders  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Russell  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Tom  Wallace,  editor- 
emeritus  of  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  .plans  to  introduce  Dr. 
Alberto  Lleras,  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Latin-American  affairs. 

Plans  for  two  panel  discus¬ 
sions  are  progressing.  One  on 
“The  Press  and  the  People”  will 
use  the  pollsters’  error  of  last 
November  as  a  springboard  to  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of 


new^aper  prestige.  N.  R.  How¬ 
ard,  Cleveland  News,  will  be 
moderator.  Tom  Hanes,  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virginian- 
Pilot;  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 
Newspapers:  Paul  Smith,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Finnegan,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  will  comprise  the  panel. 

Acceptances  for  the  managing 
editors’  forum  have  not  yet  been 
received  but  it  is  still  on  the 
schedule. 

A  third  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  ‘Attacks  on  Freedom  in 
the  United  States.”  led  off  by 
Judge  Justin  Miller,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

Time  also  will  be  allowed  for 
discussion  of  the  work  of  three 
major  committees.  J.  Russell 
Wiggins,  Washington  Post,  will 
report  for  the  Committee  on 
State  Department  Dissemination 
of  News  and  Opinion;  Basil  L. 
Walters,  Knight  Newspapers, 
for  the  World  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  and  Gid¬ 
eon  Se^our,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  for  the  committee 
on  Atomic  Information. 

President  Erwin  D.  Canham 
has  designated  Paul  S.  Walcott, 
Greenfield  ( Mass. )  Recorder- 
Gazette,  as  chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  replac¬ 
ing  Richard  W.  Clarke,  New 
York  News,  who  expects  to  be 
in  Europe  at  convention  time. 


500,000  Reprints 
On  8-Page  Section 

Houston,  Tex.  —  The  largest 
single  order  for  reprints  of  a 
section  of  the  Houston  Post  was 
handled  recently  when  the 
paper  printed,  bundled  and 
shipped  500,000  reprints  of  an 
eight-page  section  devoted  to  a 
basic  science  bill  before  the 
Texas  Legislature. 

It  took  35  tons  of  newsprint. 


Diet  Wins  Attention; 
30,000  Ask  Booklet 

San  Francisco  —  Fresh  proof 
of  the  attention-value  of  a  daily 
diet  is  supplied  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

A  30-day  program  appeared 
daily,  won  attention  as  far  as 
Hawaii,  and  a  subsequent  offer 
of  a  booklet  containing  the  com¬ 
plete  diet  for  a  dime  brought 
30,000  requests,  the  paper  re¬ 
ports. 

Small  box  notices  were  the 
simple  announcement  factor 
bringing  the  deluge.  During  the 
period  the  diet  was  appearing 
in  more  than  200  restaurants 
and  hotels  in  California. 

The  diet  began  just  as  the 
holiday  season  bulge  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  harass  people  and  con¬ 
tinued  into  February. 

The  dietician,  lima  Lucas 
Dolan,  was  available  once  a 
week  by  phone  to  the  Examiner 
Prudence  Penny  department 
headed  by  Eve  Jolly.  Two 
phones  were  kept  busy  daily. 


Commerce  Dept, 
To  Re-Issue 
Research  Guide 

'The  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  started  preparation 
of  a  1949  edition  of  “Mlarket 
Research  Sources,”  H.  B.  Mc¬ 
Coy,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Domestic  Commerce,  announced 
this  week. 

Last  issue  of  the  directory  was 
published  in  1940,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  James  W.  Young, 
senior  consultant  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  who  was  at  that 
time  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce. 

’The  ODC  began  this  week  to 
distribute  questionnaires  to  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  organizations, 
requesting  statements  of  fiieir 
marketing  research  activities. 
Listings  have  been  expanded 
to  include  research  groups 
which  have  developed  new 
sources  of  information. 

Director  McCoy  is  urging 
business  firms,  ad  agencies,  uni¬ 
versities,  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  etc.,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Department 
in  Washington  if  they  do  not 
receive  questionnaires. 

In  reviving  the  war-suspended 
publication,  which  from  1926  to 
1940  had  been  issued  bi-annual- 
ly,  the  Department,  McCoy  said, 
“is  giving  recognition  to  the 
current  demand  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors,  and  sales 
and  marketing  executives”  for 
market  and  advertising  data. 


Sorry  —  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington, 
Newark  and  Richmond  markets  already  closed. 


"LITTLE  SPORT" 

is  not  just  anothar  comic  strip,  but  a  n,w  idaa 
which  will  appeal  to  all— particularly  sports  lovars. 


^  Advance  proofs  are  mnc  ready.  Suggest  you  wire  for  samples  and  rates. 

QENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

S.  George  Little,  Pres.  250  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Phone  ELdorado  5-3781-2 
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S.  R.  O. 

"SEEING  ROOM  ONLY" 

In  the  First  Issue  ot  the  New  SUNDAY 

PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 


In  Other  Words . . . 

WE'RE  SOLD  OUT! 

Just  one  month  ago,  on  February  I,  we  announced  the  new  SUNDAY 
edition  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  for  March  27,  1949. 

On  March  I ,  four  weeks  in  advance  of  publication,  we  were  SOLD  OUT! 

So,  we're  sorry  . . .  and  we  apologize  to  those  of  our  friends  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  whom  we  must  say:  NO  SPACE  LEFT. 

But  you  really  can't  blame  us  for  being  a  little  bit  proud  . . .  because  the 
first  issue  of  our  new  SUNDAY  paper  has  met  with  such  enthusiastic 
and  overwhelming  response. 

P.  S.;  There  is  still  some  space  left 
in  our  second  and  subsequent  issues. 

Now  Pubihhed  SUNDAY,  Too! 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT  Inc. 
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Edson  Gives  His  Prize 
To  Refute  ‘Lazy’  Thesis 


WASHINGTON  —  Winner  of  the 

fifth  annual  Raymond  Clapper 
Award  for  Washington  journal¬ 
ism,  Peter  Edson,  columnist  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  use  the  $300  check  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  a  recent 
Harper’s  Magazine  article,  “Arm¬ 
chair  Correspondents." 

Edson  will  appoint  judges 
(Clapper  Award  winners)  and 
offer  five  $100  prizes  for  best 
1948  performance  by  Washing¬ 
ton  “legmen,”  he  announce 
after  the  money  and  the  Clap¬ 
per  plaque  had  been  given  to 
him  by  President  Truman  at 
the  annual  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  dinner. 

The  idea,  he  explained,  sprang 
from  a  desire  to  prove  to  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  story,  and  to  his  (or  her) 
readers,  that  his  premise  and 
discussion  were  entirely  wrong 
— ^to  show  that  the  Washington 
newsmen  deserve  the  designa¬ 
tion  “working  press.” 

Best  Work  by  Legmen 

“Columnists  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  winning  awards,”  he 
said,  “because  they  can  pick 
their  own  stories,  and  write  as 
they  please.  But  the  best  re¬ 
porting  in  this  town  is  done  by 
legmen — the  working  reporters 
on  the  beats  and  specific  as¬ 
signments. 

The  Harper’s  article  accused 
capital  reporters  of  laziness, 
failure  to  do  first-hand  report¬ 
ing,  and  a  pampered  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  leave  the  armchairs  of 
the  National  Press  Club  to  find 
out  what  was  really  happening. 

A  board  of  four  judges — Barry 
Bingham,  president  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal; 
Dean  Hoffman,  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News  and  Pa¬ 
triot;  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  United 
Features  columnist,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Winship,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Globe — 
chose  Edson’s  work  as  the  best 
among  many  entries. 

The  winner  was  not  disclosed 
until  mid-way  through  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  dinner,  March  5.  It 
was  the  fifth  award  under  the 
plan  set  up  to  memorialize  the 
work  of  Raymond  Clapper, 
Scripps-Howard  columnist  who 
was  kil.ed  in  a  plane  crash 
while  covering  the  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

A  native  of  Hartford,  Ind., 
Edson  attended  Wabash  College 
and  Harvard  University.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  World  War  I, 
later  entering  the  newspaper 
business  on  the  Fort  Wayne 
(  Ind.  •  News  -  Sentinel.  He 
worked  on  newspapers  in  the 
mid-West  and  in  Boston  before 
joining  NEA,  in  1928.  Four  years 
later  he  became  editor-in-chief, 
a  job  he  left  in  1941  to  devote 
full  time  to  columning. 

Nixon  Succeeds  Vaccoro 

Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  Associa¬ 
ted  Press,  presided  at  the  din¬ 
ner,  then  turned  over  the  gavel 
to  the  incoming  president.  Rob¬ 
ert  Nixon  of  International  News 
Service.  Nixon  welcomed  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  on  behalf  of  the 


Association,  then  introduced  his 
assisting  officers  as  his  F.O.B. 
( free-on-board )  Cabinet. 

On  Sunday,  President  Tru¬ 
man  greeted  the  correspondents' 
special  plane,  arriving  at  Key 
West,  Fla.,  and,  with  pencil  and 
pad  in  hand,  “interviewed" 


dent  Nixon  were  Tom  T witty. 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  vice- 
president;  Paul  Wooton,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
secretary  -  treasurer.  Carleton 
Kent  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Jack  Doherty  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  Joseph  H. 
Short  of  the  Baltimore  (Md. ) 
Sun,  will  serve  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Members  of  the  association 
who  were  not  invited  to  vote 
learned  the  results  when  a  story 
moved  on  the  Washington  City 
News  Service  tickers. 

■ 

Ski  Tourney  Souvenir 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. — Sports 
Editor  Buck  Erickson  produced 
a  10-page  Ski  Tournament  Sou¬ 
venir  section  of  the  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  News  on  Feb.  25.  More 
than  10,000  extra  copies  were 
mailed  upon  request  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Sfereofype  and  Composing 
Room  fquipment 
* 

I  I 

I  AMERICAN  STEfl  CHASE  •  MONOMEIT  < 
I  MORRISON  SAWS  •  OIRECTOMAT 

I  BOWSER  INK  SYSTEMS  | 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 

141  0«dv  Nr«t  Building  •  400  Wevt  Moditon  Si 


80-Page  Edition 
Welcomes  Flieis 

Austin,  Tex.  —  The  Austin 
American-Statesman,  flew  an  80- 
page  special  edition  to  Kearney, 
Neb.,  to  welcome  2,000  Air  Force 
men  transferring  from  Kearney 
to  Bergstrom  Air  Base  at  Aus¬ 
tin.  The  edition  contained  let¬ 
ters  of  welcome  signed  by  Gov 
Beauford  H.  Jester  and  Mayor 
Tom  Miller.  The  move  brought 
in  784  families  and  placed  222 
children  in  Austin  public 
schools. 

Louis  N.  Goldberg,  business 
manager;  A1  Jennings,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  Lorraine 
Barnes,  feature  writer,  were 
guests  of  Col.  Ashley  Packard, 
commanding  officer  of  the  27th 
Fighter  Wing,  at  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  special  edition  in 
Kearney. 


President  Nixon  on  matters ! 
Russian.  j 

“What  about  Molotov,  Mr.  1 
President?”  asked  President 
Truman. 

“Yes,  yes  indeed,  yes,”  replied 
President  Nixon. 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Truman. 

“I  agree,”  President  Nixon 
commented  expansively. 

“And  ‘no’  too?"  asked  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 

“And  ‘no’  too,”  added  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon.  “On  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  I  shouldn’t  comment  on 
that.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
assay  at  the  moment.  We  have 
the  matter  under  considerable 
study.” 

All  through  the  interview  Mr.  j 
Truman  made  marks  with  his  | 
pencil  on  Uie  back  of  a  brown  j 
envelope.  { 

Simple  Election  Proceu 

Members  of  the  White  House 
Association  had  learned  through 
newspaper  announcement  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  the  dinner  that 
they  had  elected  Nixon. 

Association  members  are  no 
longer  advised  when  an  election 
is  to  take  place,  and  the  officers 
are  chosen  by  agreement  among 
approximately  a  dozen  reporters 
who  regularly  cover  the  White 
House.  Explanation  once  was 
made  that  notice  to  the  members 
sometimes  results  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  several  of  them  and  the 
necessity  of  counting  the  votes 
arises. 

Picked  for  offices  under  Presi- 


Look,  Ma!  It  says,  ''An  Iowan  who  never  read 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register” 

A  rare  one  he . . .  and  becoming  rarer  all  the  time.  Today, 
not  a  man  or  woman  in  Iowa  is  far  from  a  copy  of  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register.  It  completely  dominates  8  3  of  Iowa’s 
99  counties,  with  50%  coverage  or  more,  and  covers  at  least 
2  5  %  of  the  rest.  Average  for  the  state — seventy  percent  coverage! 

Circulation  tops  500,000.  Only  nine  other  cities  have 
papers  that  size. 

These  half-million  Iowa  families  represent  (1)  the  best 
state  farm  market  there  is,  and  (2)  an  urban  market  that  out- 
spends  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  or  Boston.  Total 
Iowa  spending— ySt’c  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Yet  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  brings  you  70%  of 
all  these  buying  families — in  one  package — for  a  milline 
rate  of  $1.70! 

PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 

The  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 
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.  .  .  for  excellence  in 
Washington  reporting 


including  these  messages 
from .  two  distinguished 
newspapermen  .  .  . 


ongratulations  to 


GEORGE  B.  PARKER 

Editor-in-Chief, 

Seri pps-H award  Newspapers 


“Peter  Edson,  in  my  book, 
symbolizes  what  is  elemental 
in  newspapering.  That’s  re¬ 
porting.  Everything  else  is 
corollary — interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  perhaps — but  still,  In¬ 
cidental.  Without  good  re¬ 
porting  you  can’t  have  a  good 
newspaper. 

“Pete  is  a  Reporter  who  rates 
the  big  R.  By  that  I  mean  he 
doesn’t  have  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  Who,  What,  When,  or 
Where.  He  goes  in  for  the 
Why.  Interpretation,  that  is. 
But  not  pontification. 

“Interpretation  is  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  just  opinion.  It 
must  be  documented  by  repor- 
torial  facts.  It  can’t  be  merely 
sucked  out  of  the  thumb. 
Pete’s  product,  therefore,  is  a 
rare  combination  of  what’s 
best  in  journalism. 

“The  Raymond  Clapper  Award 
fits  him  like  the  well-known 
glove.” 


for  winning  the  Fifth  Annual 


FRANK  E.  GANNETT 

Publisher  of 

The  Gannett  Newspapers 


“My  congratulations  to 
you!  It  is  certainly 
fitting  that  a  reporter 
with  a  background  of 
achievement  so  similar 
to  Raymond  Clapper’s 
should  now  win  the 
Clapper  Award.” 


NEA  Service,  Inc 

1200  West  Third  St. 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio  i 
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Motley  Views 
Sunday  Growth 
As  Unlimited 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — Sunday  news* 
papers  have  an  unlimited 
reports  Arthur 
H.  Red"  Motley,  president  and 
publisher  of  Parade. 

They  fill  a  great  vacuum  of 
need  with  the  specialized  edi¬ 
torial  technique  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  most  appreciate 
and  enjoy,  he  explained. 

Their  direct  impact  is  on  the 
20,000,000  American  families 
who  buy  the  bulk  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  groceries  and  who  pur¬ 
chase  one  magazine,  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  There  are  10,000,000  other 
families  who  also  buy  Sunday 
newspapers  and  who  purchase 
an  average  of  nine  magazines, 
he  observed. 

The  20,000,000  families  want 
their  Sunday  reading  tailor^ 
after  their  newspaper,  for  they 
are  basically  newspaper  readers. 
This  means  their  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  magazine  supplement 
must  have  stories  geared  to 
what  Motley  terms  the  news 
transmission  belt. 

Given  this  Sunday  magazine 
which  is  not  a  magazine,  the 
Sunday  paper  meets  this  great 
hunger  for  news-styled,  succinct, 
reportorial  features,  and  “you 
know  what  happens  to  business 
when  it  fills  a  vacuum,”  Motley 
explained  between  a  series  of 
sales  meetings,  advertising  con¬ 
ferences  and  speeches  here. 


That’s  why  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  circulations  are  mounting 
to  an  extent  that  amazes  pub¬ 
lishers.  Even  in  competitive 
areas,  both  papers  show  in¬ 
creases;  and  the  price  makes  no 
difference — “it  can  be  five,  10. 
15  or  even  20  cents  a  copy," 
Motley  said. 

Motley  reports  readership  in 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
runs  from  56  to  75'Jc,  and  adds: 

“If  your  concept  is  not  mag¬ 
azine;  if  you  are  aware  of  the 
vacuum  filled  by  newspapers 
and  of  how  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  uses  the  transmission  belt 
of  editorial  approach,  then  you 
must  realize  it  provides  high 
readership  at  low  editorial  cost 
and  produces  highly  effective 
advertising  that  sells  for  less 
money  than  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“We  want  readers,  we  want 
traffic,  and  we  want  this  in 
in  the  mass.  We  use  real 
people,  real  news.  ’This  is  re¬ 
porting  and  it  means  high 
readership  among  the  families 
accustomed  to  newspaper  re¬ 
porting.  ’The  name  of  the 
writer  makes  little  difference. 
The  writing  must  be  sharp, 
short  and  concise.” 

■ 

New  ANCAM  Director 

Chicago — W.  R.  (Ted.)  Blend, 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers.  He  fills 
the  unexpired  term  of  Herbert 
W.  Tushingham,  Camden  (N.  J. ) 
Courier  Post  and  past  president 
of  ANCAM.  who  resigned. 
Blend  serves  until  May,  1950. 


'Pete'  McKnight 
Is  Named  Editor, 
Charlotte  News 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — C.  A. 
“Pete"  McKnight,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  News,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  paper. 

Three  other  executive  promo¬ 
tions  announced  by  Publisher 
Thomas  L.  Robinson  are; 

Raymond  R.  Howe,  Jr.,  sports 
editor,  to  managing  editor;  R.  L. 
“Dick”  Young,  acting  city  editor 
to  city  editor,  and  J.  Furman 
Bisher,  sports  writer,  to  sports 
editor. 

Mr.  MlcKnight,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  for  the  last 
year,  succeeds  William  M.  Red- 
dig,  who  resigned  in  September 
to  run  a  weekly  paper  in 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  the  promo¬ 
tions  were  in  line  with  the 
company’s  policy  of  promoting 
members  of  the  staff  to  execu¬ 
tive  positions. 

Executive  Editor  B.  S. 
“Brodie”  Griffith  will  continue 
general  supervision  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  the  news  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  MlcKnight  came  to  the 
News  staff  in  1939  as  a  reporter. 
He  had  worked  for  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Star  while  attending 
Davidson  College.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1942,  he  went  to  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  English- 
language  World-Journal  and 
subsequently  served  as  editor 
and  executive  editor. 


McKnight  Howe 

While  in  Puerto  Rico,  he  was 
an  accredited  war  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Charlotte  in  Septan 
ber,  1944,  and  was  named  newi 
editor, 

Mr.  Howe  came  to  the  News 
in  1938  upon  graduation  from 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Mr.  Young  joined 
News  last  year  from  the  SheBiy 
Star.  He  was  with  the  Ken- 
napolis  (N.  C.)  Independent  bf 
fore  that.  Mr.  Bisher  came  to 
the  News  in  1940  as  state  edi¬ 
tor,  after  experience  on  tho 
Lumberton  (N.  C.)  Voice  and 
the  High  Point  Enterprise, 
m 

Doily  Wins  Verdict 

Florence,  S.  C.  —  Florence 
Printing  Co.,  publishing  the 
Florence  Morning  News,  has 
won  a  $25,000  libel  suit.  After 
a  two-day  trial,  a  (Toimnon 
Pleas  Court  jury  deliberated  25 
minutes  and  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  defendant.  Tmi 
Calcutt  sued  for  alleged  misuse 
of  his  name  in  a  news  story 
relating  to  a  murder  trial. 


These  figures  point  up  a  trend  ...  a  significant  change 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  newspaper  advertising  picture 
in  the  Mountain  West. 

The  Deseret  Netis  gained  in  all  classifications  —  general, 
retail  and  classified. 


tosr 


The  Best  Newspaper  Advertising  Buy 
in  the  Mountain  West 
MORE  THAN  85,000  Daily  and  Sunday 


Satiouji  Reprcicntatin-  Crcinur  C"  H  ooJuartf,  tu(. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  HAS  FOUR 
GOOD  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

8UT  Retail  Advertisers  prefer  The  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin.  For  the  past  ten  years  The  Call-Bulletin  has 
topped  the  four  San  Francisco  dailies  in  total  retail  linase. 


San  Francisco's  Crystal  Palace 
Market  brings  together  62  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  ander  one  roof. 
"Since  I  have  become  manager  we 
have  used  the  advertising  columns 
of  The  Call-Bulletin  consistently 
. .  .  and  with  consistently  good  re¬ 
sults,"  says  the  Crystal  Palace 
Morket's  Sidney  A.  Haag. 


OTHiRS  who  prefer  The  Call-Bulletin: 


GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  is  first  among  the  dailies  in  General  linage. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  again  is  first  in  this  important  classification. 

ALL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  leads  the  dailies  in  Total  Display  linage. 


SAN  FRANCISCANS 

The  Call-Bulletin  leads  all  the  dailies  in  city  circulation. 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Naturally  I  They’re  our  national  Reps.  Call  ’em  for  more  data. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 
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IN  THIS  tARN  was  founded  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Research  Laboratory,  first  in  industry 
devoted  to  fundamental  research. 


FIRST  DUCTILE  TUNGSTEN  LAMP.  It  took  long  re¬ 
search  to  develop  the  technique  of  making 
ductile  tungsten,  used  in  today’s  lamps. 


THE  RIRTH  OF  RAPID  TRANSIT.  Electrification  of 
street  railways  by  Sprague  and  other  G-E 
pioneers  transformed  U.  S.  urban  life. 


"Civilization  is  a  race 

between  those  who  destroy 
and  those  who  build" 


•ETTER  TURRINES...  helped  electric  utilities  to 
produce  three  times  the  power  from  the  same 
amount  of  coal  that  they  did  25  years  ago. 


JET  ENGINES  were  first  built  in  U.  S.  by  Gen-  AID  FOR  POUO  VICTIMS  by  muscle  stimulator,  FIRST  GAS  TURRINE  LOCOMOTIVE  in  (J.  S.  is  now 

eral  Electric.  Planes  powered  by  later  G-E  a  contribution  in  a  field  that  includes  in-  undergoing  tests.  From  this  new -type  motive 

designsaresetting  new  world’s  spf^  records.  ductothermy  and  electro-surgery  apparatus.  power  may  come  better  locomotives. 
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X'RAT  GROWS  UP.  Research  by  Dr.  Coolidge 
led  to  the  first  practical  x-ray  tubeand  public 
health  gains  impossible  to  measure  inmoney. 


FLUORISCINT  LAMPS,  first  introduced  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  ten  years  ago,  were  another 
step  in  providing  more  light  at  less  cost. 


rURBOSUPERCHARGIR.  Today’s  fastest  airliner 
depends  on  G-E  turbosupercharger  to  step 
up  speed  at  high  altitudes. 


ELECTRIC 


ILICTRIC  SHIP  ORIVi,  developed  for  naval  ves¬ 
sels  by  General  Electric,  now  powers  our 
most  modern  passenger  liners. 


GIANT  X-RAY  for  industry  finds  hidden  flaws  ATOMIC  RISIARCH.  Complex  tools  like  this 
in  castings.  General  Electric  has  pioneered  mass  spectrometer  are  helping  to  harness 
x-ray  for  both  industry  and  medicine.  nuclear  energy  for  industrial  power. 
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NIW  RISIARCH  LABORATORY,  first  wing  of  which 
is  now  open,  will  be  the  center  for  continuing 
exploration  of  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 
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Radio  Logs,  Out 
For  Year,  Back 
With  Ad  Tieup 

Bellingham,  Wash.  —  After  a 
year’s  absence,  radio  logs  again 
are  being  printed  in  the  Belling¬ 
ham  Herald — ^but  not  for  free 

Publication  of  local  listings 
was  resumed  March  1  under  a 
cooperative  plan  between  the 
two  Bellingham  radio  stations, 
14  local  business  firms  and  the 
Herald.  The  innovation  was 
worked  out  and  inaugurated 
Just, one  year  to  the  day  after 
the  Herald  discontinued  free 
publication  of  the  logs  of  four 
major  radio  chains. 

Under  the  new  arrangement, 
the  four  networks’  programs 
will  be  published  each  day  for 
one  year. 

“Each  daily  program,”  the 
Herald  said,  “will  be  sponsored 
by  the  advertisers  appearing 
immediately  below  the  radio 
log.” 

Ads  at  $2.80  Per  Inch 

Charles  L.  Sefrit,  business 
manager  of  the  Herald,  revealed 
that  signed  contracts  had  been 
made  with  all  advertisers  at 
$2.80  per  column  inch  for  10 
inches  of  space,  to  be  used  as 
indicated  immediately  below  the 
radio  log  listing.  This  rate  is 
double  the  national  rate  and  also 
double  the  local  open  rate. 

The  largest  station,  KVOS, 
signed  a  contract  to  sponsor  the 
listings  one  day  a  week.  The 
Herald  agrees  to  sponsor  one 
day  a  week.  The  other  local 
radio  station,  KPUB,  has  a  con¬ 
tract  to  sponsor  26  days.  The 
local  power  and  light  company 
is  on  a  26-day  basis,  and  the 
other  sponsors  are  on  13-day 
contracts. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Herald 
is  carrying  the  radio  listings  for 
the  NBC  and  CBS  networks. 


Outside  stations  will  be  asked 
to  join  in  the  cooperative  plan. 

The  deciidon.  a  year  ago  to 
eliminate  the  four  Seattle  radio 
station  logs,  then  being  pub¬ 
lished  without  charge,  was  made 
after  considering  both  the  circu¬ 
lation  value  of  the  program  and 
the  economic  effect  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business. 

In  1947,  the  radio  logs  for  the 
four  Seattle  stations  occupied  in 
excess  of  36  full  pages  oi  space 
in  the  Herald.  ’The  Herald  took 
the  view  that  radio,  which  paid 
nothing  for  this  so-called  news 
service — whereas  in  reality  only 
a  fractional  percentage  of  the 
copy  carried  in  the  logs  was 
actual  news  covering  the  events 
of  the  day — was  unfairly  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  free  ride  as  a  direct  com¬ 
petitor  with  the  newspaper  for 
the  advertising  dollar. 

Mr.  Sefrit  said  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  free  radio  logs  for  a  year 
was  a  major  contributing  factor 
in  working  out  the  paid  adver¬ 
tising  plan. 

“Contrary  to  general  opinion,” 
he  said,  “we  lost  very  little 
circulation  from  the  omission  of 
free  programs.  It  caused  less 
friction  than  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  many  times  in  the  past  io 
changing  features.” 

■ 

Des  Moines  R  &  T 
Market  Film  Finished 

Denver,  Col. — “Iowa,  Land  of 
Opportunity,”  a  20-minute,  full- 
color  motion  picture  has  just 
been  completed  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  by  Arthur  G.  Rippey  and 
Co.,  Denver.  The  film  will  be 
shown  to  civic  groups  in  Iowa, 
and  to  national  advertisers. 

The  film  is  a  market  story 
and  shows  some  of  the  world's 
largest  plants  located  in  Iowa: 
John  Deere  Tractors,  duPont 
Cellophane,  Maytag  Washing 
Machines,  Sheaffer  Pen  Com¬ 
pany,  Quaker  Oats,  others. 


THOUSANDS  PAY  ATTENTION 

WHEN  YOU  SPEAK 

Through 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 

Vo  almost  matrical  power  to  attract  attention  to  rour  needs  and  have 
them  filled  quickly  is  yours  tbrougrh  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  Classi¬ 
fied  Ads.  Through  them,  thousands  of  eager  ]ob-hunters,  employers, 
buyers,  sellers  and  serrice  firms  are  your  attentive  audience.  They're 
eag-er  to  bear  from  you  because  they  also  have  needs  to  fill. 

Service  firms  need  your  patronage,  job-hunters  need  your  jobs.  Buyers 
need  your  no  longer  wanted  equipment.  They  await  only  your  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  message  to  fill  both  your  needs  and  their  own. 

Snap  them  to  attention  and  have  the  job.  worker,  equipment  or  what¬ 
ever  else  you  need  quickly,  easily,  surely.  Phone  or  mail  your 
Classified  ad  right  away. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower  New  Yerh  II,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  IRyoet  9-3052 


Tropical  Grass  Seen 
As  Ne'wsprint  Source 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  The 
tropics’  lush  and  inexhaustible 
vegetative  growths  such  as  bam¬ 
boo  and  kimai  grass  may  sup¬ 
ply  the  world  with  newsprint 
in  the  not  distant  future,  pre¬ 
dicts  Harry  B.  Manderson,  Aus¬ 
tralian  paper  manufacturer,  who 
Is  enroute  to  Melbourne  after  a 
trip  to  Sweden.  He  is  a  part¬ 
ner  of  Sir  Gerald  Mussen,  pio¬ 
neer  Australian  paper  manufac¬ 
turer  who  founded  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

“The  bamboos  and  such  trop¬ 
ical  grasses  as  the  kunai  afford 
an  excellent  source  of  short- 
fiber  pulp,”  he  said.  “More* 
over,  the  supply  is  well-nigh  in¬ 
exhaustible.  They  grow  up  faster 
than  man  can  cut  them  down.” 


Nigerian  Trader 
Gets  Space  Freely 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  Many 
newspapers  are  giving  free 
space  to  an  enterprising  citizen 
of  Darkest  Africa,  according  to 
Telford  Work,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  City  News  Service. 
Numerous  papers  have  printed 
the  same  series  of  letters  from 
a  writer  who  signs  himself  once 
as  Fatai  Musendiku,  another 
time  as  Latunde  Agbosa,  and 
still  again  as  Rufus  Ade  Ben¬ 
jamin.  In  each  letter  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  the  same:  Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

The  correspondent  gives  his 
hobbies  as  photography,  foot¬ 
ball,  boxing  and  stamp-collect¬ 
ing,  and  he  seeks  fountain  pens, 
soap,  T-shirts  and  jackets  Is 
exchange  for  African  items. 


130  MILE 
RUBBER 
BELT  LINE 
PLANNED  BY 
AKRON 
COMPANY 


ROUTE 
OP  THE 
PROPOSED 
OHIO 
RUBBER 
BELT  LINE 
TOTAL  DISTANCE 
103.75  MILES 


Akron  is  in  the  Nation’s  spotlight  again,  this  time  with 
the  announcement  of  a  newly-formed  company.  The 
Riverlake  Belt  Conveyor  Lines,  Inc.,  now  taking  steps  to 
build  the  greatest  rubber  conveyor  belt  system  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Elevated  22  feet  off  the  ground  and 
stretching  a  total  of  130  miles,  the  project  will  cost 
$210,000,000.00. 

The  world  looks  to  Akron  Industries  to  do  the  impossible, 
just  as  advertisers  look  to  the  Beacon  Journal  for  complete 
coverage  of  the  great  Akron  Market,  a  feat  impossible  to 
accomplish  by  using  any  other  media. 


A  thorough  check  of  the  facts  .shows  there  is  but  one  way 
to  reach  and  sell  the  500,000  buyers  living  in  the  Akron 
Market,  that  way  is  through  the  n.se  of  Akron’s  onl.v 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

AKRON  RRACON  .TOTTRNAL 
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Form  size:  14x24  inches 


low  priced  general  purpose  proof  press  especially  suitable  for  galley 
proofs  of  machine  composition  and  made-up  pages. 

no  cylinder  packing  to  change  and  the  simple,  efficient  inking  mech¬ 
anism  requires  no  adjustments  whatsoever. 

impression  cylinder  and  inking  roller  trips  are  entirely  automatic. 
Anyone  can  quickly  produce  good  proofs  at  high  rate  of  speed. 

average  life  of  impression  cylinder  is  five  years,  and  of  inking  rollers, 
two  years.  Both  can  be  quickly  changed  at  small  expense. 

extra  large  steel  cabinet  with  ample  storage  space,  convenient  shelf 
for  paper,  rag  bin,  cleaning  can  and  ink. 


Simple  .  .  . 
Speedy  .  .  . 
Low  Upkeep 
Compact  .  . 


'One  of  the  eight  Vandercook  Proof  Presses 
sold  exclusively  in  the  U.S.A.  by 


Fourteen  other  models  sold  exclusively  by  Vandercook  &  Sons.  Inc. 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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PROMOTION 


A  Tree  and  Now  SS 
In  Rio  Grande  Valley 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THIS  space  has  reported  on 

more  than  one  occasion  the 
amusing  adventures  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  promotion  of  Jack 
Cronenwett,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Group  of  newspapers  in 
Brownsville,  Harlingen,  and  Mc¬ 
Allen,  Texas. 

Last  year,  Jack  kept  big-time 
media  executives  in  New  York 
aware  of  his  Valley  empire  by 
leasing  them  a  tree,  for  free, 
and  sending  them  its  produce, 
oranges  or  grapefruit,  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Now  Jack  is  in  again,  with  a 
new  finish  on  the  old  gimmick, 
and  it  should  prove  as  effective 
a  promotion  as  it  is  a  rib-tickling 
one.  This  time,  he  offers  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley  Social  Security  Program. 
This  he  promotes  by  way  of  an 
“elaborate,  imported  brochure,” 
which  is  in  fact  an  intentionally 
crumby  sheet  printed  in  Mexico. 

The  idea,  as  his  letter  and  the 
“brochure”  explain,  is  that  one 
day  you’ll  want  to  retire  and 
live  a  life  of  leisure.  The  Valley 
is  ideal  for  that.  And  of  course, 
to  keep  you  from  being  bored, 
the  Valley  enables  you  to  make 
money  in  your  retirement,  too. 

First  step  in  this  conversion 
of  media  men  into  gentleman 
farmers  is  a  course  Jack  is  go¬ 
ing  to  give  them  on  “How  to 
Be  a  Gentleman  Farmer  with 
No  Worries,  No  Investment  and 
No  Work." 

Of  course,  the  media  men 
continue  to  share  with  Jack’s 
papers  the  citrus  trees  and  their 
produce.  And  with  the  produce 
comes  some  promotion. 

“We  plan  to  tell  you  from 
time  to  time,"  Jack  explains  the 
plan,  “of  the  richness  of  this 
area,  its  many  profitable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  you  or  your  clients, 
its  development  and  progress. 
With  these  facts  at  hand,  you 
undoubtedly  will  recognize  thel 
value  of  an  advertising  program 
in  our  papers.  Quick  returns 
and  solid  sales  from  this  pro¬ 
gram  mean  greater  profits  for 
all  concerned  .  .  .  and  when  you 
produce  profits  for  anyone  (e.s- 
pecially  big  ones)  you  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  realize  social  security.” 

As  we  have  said  before,  here] 
is  promotion  with  imagination. 
It  gives  a  media  man  in  New 
York  something  of  the  feel  of| 
the  Valley,  and  when  you  can 
give  a  distant  customer  some-| 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  your  mar 
ket,  you’ve  done  a  lot  to  sell  I 
him.  Few  newspapers  over  the 
countrj’  are  able  to  achieve  that.| 

Centennial 

THESE  are  happy  days  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  centennial  days.  This 
year  celebrates  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  gold  rush.  Next 
year  will  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  State’s  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union.  Last 
year  celebrated  the  discovery  of 


gold.  You  can  see  that  there’s 
plenty  of  clay  around  for  the 
promotion  man  to  play  with. 

The  McClatchy  newspapers — 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Fresno 
Bee,  and  the  Modesto  Bee — 
started  as  long  ago  as  the  fall 
of  1947  to  feature  the  centennial 
idea  in  a  series  of  weekly 
editorial  page  cartoon  panels. 
Shaped  on  the  familiar  “Believe 
It  or  Not”  format,  these  panels 
each  dealt  with  some  famous 
personality  or  incident  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  history.  They  were 
done  by  Murray  Olderman,  a 
staff  cartoonist. 

The  series  went  over  with  a 
bang,  of  course.  Teachers  and 
children  clamored  for  them  to 
use  in  history  classes.  Now  the 
papers  have  put  the  series  to¬ 
gether  into  a  neat  booklet  for 
general  distribution.  ITiey  make 
a  centennial  souvenir  well 
worth  having,  and  a  promotion 
with  a  long  and  lasting  effect. 

El  Imporciol 

FROM  El  Imparcial  of  San  Juan, 

Puerto  Rico,  comes  a  com¬ 
mendable  promotional  folder 
titled  “Report  to  Our  Adver¬ 
tisers"  which  reports  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1948  and  looks  ahead 
to  what  will  happen,  so  far  as 
the  paper  is  concerned,  in  1949. 
Peter  Agullo,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  notes  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  Puerto  Rican  journal¬ 
istic  history  that  a  paper  has 
done  a  promotion  of  this  kind, 
actually  providing  advertisers 
with  information. 

But  that’s  not  all.  Agullo  has 


in  preparation  a  newspaper  and 
market  data  book.  “This,”  he 
says,  “is  quite  a  job  because 
statistics  are  not  available.”  But 
it’s  a  job  well  worth  doing,  and 
one  that  should  pay  off  hand¬ 
somely. 

In  the  Bag 

“SAN  FRANCISCO  has  four 
good  daily  newspapers"  is  the 
intriguing  caption  on  a  folder 
put  out  by  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin.  Oh,  yes,  there’s  a 
but,  of  course.  Tbe  but  is  that 
for  nine  consecutive  years  the 
Call-Bulletin  has  topped  the 
others  in  retail,  national,  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  total  display 
linage;  and  for  five  consecutive 
years,  in  city  and  county  circu¬ 
lation.  For  a  hard-hitting,  name¬ 
naming  promotion,  this  is  done 
with  restraint,  and  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  piece  because  of  it. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  win 
Hollywood  sales  and  influence 
national  buying  habits”  is  what 
the  Hollywood  Reporter,  daily 
newspaper  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry,  titles  a  folder 
that  will  possibly  surprise  you 
by  showing  you  what  a  long  list 
of  important  advertisers  use  the 
Reporter.  This  is  the  sixth  in  a 
series  of  “Facts  about  Holly¬ 
wood,  U.  S.  A."  booklets  the 
Reporter  has  produced  in  the 
past  year,  every  one  of  them 
valuable  because  it  provides 
essential  information  about 
Hollywood.  This  is  the  first  that 
is  hard-hitting  in  its  plug  for 
advertising.  Against  the  solid 
background  previously  laid 
down,  it  should  prove  effective. 


ecL6 


Ready  for  Baseball 

INTEREST  in  the  baseball  sea¬ 
son  is  being  promoted  by  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  with  a  contest  in  whidi 
eight  box  seats  to  the  opening 
game  in  April  will  be  the  win¬ 
ner’s  rewards.  Points  are  made 
by  getting  the  best  score  on 
hypothetical  play  situations. 
Contestants  are  to  show  what 
they  would  do  if  they  were  Con¬ 
nie  Mack  or  Joe  McCarthy. 

Tickets  for  Letters 
FROM  boys  of  12  to  15  two  will 
be  chosen  to  become  bat  boys 
at  the  home  field  of  the  San 
Diego  Padres.  They  will  be  paid 
for  their  work,  receive  unifori^ 
and  make  at  least  one  road  trip 
during  the  season.  Ten  best  let¬ 
ters  on  anything  concerned  with 
baseball  will  give  the  writers  an 
interview  by  a  board  of  exam¬ 
iners,  who  pick  the  two  win¬ 
ners.  The  contest  is  sponsored 
by  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Journal. 

Preparing  News  Items 
A  DAILY  FEATURE,  "How  to 
Get  News  in  the  Paper,”  Is 
running  currently  in  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Evening  Express. 
The  feature  explains  how  news 
should  be  prepared,  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  between  news,  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  publicity  and 
features. 
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Young  man  with 

IN  a  Bell  telephfuie  central  ollice,  this  Western 
Electric  installer  is  connecting  thousands 
of  wires  to  new  eqiiipinent  to  provide  more 
an<l  better  service. 

Here’s  one  of  18,000  trained  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  installers  who  do  this  job  for  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  companies.  Crews  are  working  in  some 
1,600  central  offices  to  connect  new  e<]nipnient 


good  connections 

which,  like  your  telephone,  is  nia<le  hv  West¬ 
ern  Electric. 

•  Western  Electric  is  part  of  the  Bell  System — 
has  been  since  1882.  This  assures  closest  coopera¬ 
tion  between  people  who  design  telephone  e<|iii|>- 
ment,  people  who  make  it  and  people  who  operate 
it.  Their  teamwork  has  given  this  country  the 
liest  telephone  service  on  earth. 


MANUFACTURER 

of  tolophono  apparatus  for 
tho  Boll  Systom. 


PURCHASER 

of  supplios  for  Boll 
Tolophono  componios. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

of  Boll  tolophono  ap¬ 
paratus  orKi  supplios. 


INSTALLER 

of  Boll  Systom  control 
offico  OQuipment. 


Western  Electric 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL 


SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 
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LOCAL  STORIES 


IN  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

Locally ’Edited  magazine  .  . 


.  .  .  MEAN 

GREATER  SALES  IMPACT  FOR 

THIS  lodent  advertisement 


VilHlCHy^BAMS 


the  story 


fifth  Avtnu*  Hoositr  is  a  "local  boy  mokes  good" 
story  from  the  Indianapolis  Star  Sunday  Magazine, 
like  90-100%  of  oil  stories,  features  and  pictures 
in  each  of  the  eleven  locolly-Edited  Gravure  Maga¬ 
zines,  Fifth  Avenue  Hootitr  mirrors  the  local  scene 
.  .  .  and  readers  are  just  naturally  interested  most 
in  people  and  events  that  are  closest  to  them. 


Advortiter:  lodent 
Agoncy:  Grant  Advertising,  Inc. 
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Dirtctor  •!  Media 
GRANT  ADVERTISING.  Inc. 


(lus^ydiw 

^  Let  me  say  simerely 
that  in  the  Locally-Edited 
Magazine  Section  you 
have  magazine  heauty, 
plus  the  newspaper's 
selling  force.  // 


The  Locally  Edited  Magazine  Sections 
of  the  Sunday  newspapers  is  a  mighty 
swell  place  to  meet  everyone  of  the 
family.  Mr..  Mrs..  Sonny,  and  Sister. 

In  these  magazine  sections  the  advertiser  has  an 
opportunity  to  reach  these  readers  with  regularity 
and  great  effectiveness. 

The  Locally  Edited  Magazine  Section  is  a  surprise 
package  each  week— a  real  treat  of  local  life  and 
sparkle.  Therefore,  it's  no  surprize  to  me  os  a  buyer 


of  media  that  these  sections  have  the  largest  traffic 
of  various  sections  of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

Let  me  say  sincerely  that  in  the  Locally  Edited  Maga¬ 
zine  Section  you  have  magazine  beauty,  plus  the 
newspaper's  selling  force. 

All  we  need  now  is  more  ond  more  of  them  to  do 
the  over-all  job. 


Best  regards. 

/  J  GRANT  ADVERTISING.  INC. 


MA0A2IME5 


Eleven  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  the  Local  Touch 
for  highest  reader  interest,  for  greater  advertising  value 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  OVER  2,090,000  COPIES  EACH  WEEK 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

COLUMBIA  STATE 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 

PinSBURCH  POST-GAIEHE 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  DESERET  NEWS 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 


Por  further  informalion  conloci  any  of  the  following  repretentotivet;  Bronhom  Compony,  Cretmer  and  Woodward,  Jonn  A  Kelley, 
John  Budd  Conipany,  Kelly-Smith  Company,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  O'Moro  A  Ormibee,  Sowyer-Ferguton-Wollier  Company 
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ABC  TEST 

LAST  FALL  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  members  of  the  business  paper 
division  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  the  free  distribution  of  paid  cir¬ 
culation  publications.  In  a  resolution  it 
requested  the  ABC  directors  to  consider 
all  proposals  to  audit  free  distribution  of 
business  paper  publications  “not  from  the 
narrow  viewpoint  of  a  business  paper 
problem,  but  as  a  broad  fundamental  that 
vitally  affects  the  high  standards  of  all 
divisions  of  the  ABC.” 

Last  weekend  the  ABC  directors  meet¬ 
ing  in  Florida  decided  to  make  an  “ex¬ 
ploratory  test”  of  measuring  unpaid  cir¬ 
culation  for  some  Canadian  publication, 
solely  as  a  basis  for  further  study. 

What  are  liable  to  be  some  of  the  results 
if  the  ABC  should  decided  to  embrace  this 
unpaid  category  of  circulation? 

During  the  course  of  its  34  years,  the 
ABC  has  developed  a  prestige  for  fairness 
and  accuracy  not  only  for  itself  but  for 
every  publication  that  carries  the  ABC 
emblem.  Advertisers  have  grown  to  ac¬ 
cept  without  question  the  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  figures  as  being  “net  paid.”  Now, 
if  ABC  should  start  to  audit  unpaid  cir¬ 
culation,  no  matter  how  it  is  described 
or  separated,  advertisers  and  agencies  will 
be  tricked  into  assuming  the  “ABC  cir¬ 
culation”  is  all  net  paid  even  though  50% 
may  be  unpaid.  ABC  figures,  which  until 
now  have  always  meant  “net  paid.”  will 
become  suspect.  Not  only  the  ABC  but 
all  its  members  will  lose  prestige.  The 
“high  standards”  referred  to  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  Chicago  will  be  lost. 

The  newspapers,  constituting  the  largest 
block  of  ABC  members,  will  be  the  biggest 
losers. 

'COMMIE'  BID  TO  UNIONS 

TOE  Communist  Party,  in  a  bid  for  sup¬ 
port  in  the  trial  of  12  of  its  leaders  now 
going  on  in  New  York,  is  soliciting  local 
labor  unions  with  a  letter  full  of  the  usual 
Communist  falsehoods  and  double-talk. 
The  letter  asks  for  a  protest  against  the 
“undemocratic  system.”  refers  to  the  “fun¬ 
damentally  un-American  concept,”  “viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,”  requests  an 
opportunity  for  a  Communist  to  address 
the  union  and  encloses  a  prepared  tele¬ 
gram  of  protest  to  the  government  prose¬ 
cutor. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Judge  Medina 
patiently  gave  the  defendants  two  months 
to  prove  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  Jury  system,  and  they  failed,  the  letter 
insists  that  is  so.  It  calls  the  Communist 
Party  a  “political  party,”  which  is  a  lie, 
and  says  the  Communists  are  being  tried 
for  their  “political  beliefs.”  Actually,  they 
are  being  tried  for  conspiracy  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  force  and  violence. 

At  least  one  local  union,  the  ITU  in 
Akron,  in  response  to  this  letter  has  gone 
on  record  as  "denying  any  and  all  sym¬ 
pathy  whatsoever  for  the  ultimate  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Communist  Party.”  This  ITU 
local  has  our  congratulations. 

The  issue  is  clear-cut.  There  is  room 
for  more  statements  of  this  kind. 
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ED  IT®  RIAL 


If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning. — Psalm,  CXXXVII; 
.S. 


TOY  IS  COY 

DETROIT’S  Police  Commissioner  Harry 

S.  Toy  isn’t  quite  sure  of  himself.  His 
“Battle  of  the  Press  Cards”  has  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  rear-guard  action.  His  origi¬ 
nal  edict  requiring  police  reporters  to  sign 
loyalty  oaths  to  obtain  a  press  card  was 
set  aside,  temporarily,  on  the  excuse  the 
printers  had  not  supplied  the  1949  cards. 
Later,  he  said  he  would  hold  them  up 
until  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  heard  a  report  from  its  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  subject  in  April.  A  half-hour 
after  that  he  ditched  the  entire  idea  as  far 
as  the  three  large  Detroit  dailies  are  con¬ 
cerned  but  still  intended  to  apply  it  to 
smaller  dailies,  weeklies  and  press  associa¬ 
tions.  The  last  proposal  is  as  discrimina¬ 
tory  and  unnecesary  as  the  original  move 
was  unwise. 

Obviously,  the  pressure  of  opposition  to 
his  anti-free  press  measure  has  shaken  his 
faith  in  the  suggestion.  If  he  has  his  eye 
on  the  ASNE  meeting  we'll  bet  the  reac¬ 
tion  from  there  will  wipe  out  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  confidence  he  may  have  left  in 
the  idea.  Then  maybe  we  can  let  it  rest 
in  peace  as  just  another  one  of  those  well- 
intended  but  dangerously  impractical  pro¬ 
posals. 

COSTLY  STRIKE 

STRIKES  are  an  economic  waste  for 
everyone  affected  by  them,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  those  engaged  in  them.  Take 
the  case  of  the  pressmen's  strike  in  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  just  concluded  this  week  after 
three  weeks. 

The  pressmen  lost  three  weeks’  pay 
totally  $262.50  at  straight  time  under  the 
old  rate.  They  demanded  an  additional 
$22.50  per  week  and  were  granted  $3.25 
per  week.  The  pressmen  probably  don’t 
realize  it,  but  it  will  take  them  80  weeks 
at  the  new  wage  scale  to  earn  back  the 
pay  they  lost  during  the  strike.  ’The  extra 
week  of  paid  vacation  they  obtained  had 
been  offered  to  them  anyway  by  manage¬ 
ment. 

How  long  it  will  take  the  2,000  other 
newspaper  workers  to  earn  back  what 
they  lost  in  pay  is  anybody’s  guess.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  the 
three-week  suspension  of  newspapers  cost 
local  merchants  and  business  institutions 
not  to  mention  the  newspapers  themselves. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  no  one  won  any¬ 
thing  in  this  strike — everybody  lost,  as 
they  always  do. 


THE  EASIEST  WAY 

TOE  EASIEST  WAY  for  a  government  to  | 

control  the  press  is  to  control  the  dis-  i 
tribution  of  its  raw  material.  Dictator 
Peron’s  Argentine  government,  after  many 
months  of  beating  around  the  bush  and 
employing  many  subterfuges  to  do  the 
same  thing,  has  finally  seized  all  news¬ 
print  and  decreed  it  will  henceforth  dis¬ 
tribute  it. 

About  the  only  newsprint  there  was  to 
seize  was  that  of  La  Nacion  and  La  Preim 
which  had  been  previously  impounded  by 
the  government  anyway.  The  government 
hopes  that  by  paying  these  two  opposi¬ 
tion  papers  for  this  newsprint  they  can 
be  induced  into  obtaining  more  under 
their  contracts  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
Then  the  government  can  take  over  any 
future  shipments  and  continue  to  supply 
its  “loyal”  mouthpiece  organs  with  more 
paper  than  will  be  given  to  the  original 
purchasers. 

Peron  has  been  trying  to  exterminate 
La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion  for  years  by 
so-called  “legal”  measures.  When  he 
needed  a  new  law  to  fit  the  moment  one 
was  decreed.  Now,  there  will  be  no  more 
subterfuge.  He  has  the  perfect  weapon. 

At  the  slightest  excuse  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  two  great  papers  can  be  cut 
off.  and  that  will  be  all  there  is  to  it. 

TREND  OF  THE  TIMES 

NEWSPAPER  cost  increases  are  outpacing 
revenue  gains  and  continuation  of  the 
present  trend  might  put  the  paper  below 
the  break-even  point  in  the  very  near 
future,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  re¬ 
vealed  Feb.  19. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  on  Feb.  26  re¬ 
vealed  that  net  profit  for  1948  was  off 
more  than  $600,000  from  the  1947  figure, 
even  though  gross  revenue  exceeded  that 
of  1947  by  $600,000.  Reduced  earnings  are 
directly  attributable  to  sky-rocketing  costs. 

In  spite  of  record  earnings  in  1948,  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  March  5,  revealed 
Its  dividends  were  off  20%  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  High  costs,  again. 

And  so  the  trend  continues.  It’s  a 
frightening  picture,  particularly  when 
wage  demanis  and  other  pressures  keep 
costs  spiraling  upward.  That  spiral  leads 
to  nowhere  but  disaster. 

N.  Y.  CENSORS 

THE  BILL  just  passed  by  the  New  York 

State  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
censoring  comic  books  and  licensing  pub¬ 
lishers  is  a  dangerous  and  unwarranted 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  publish.  The 
sheer  weight  of  public  opinion  if  properly 
exercised  at  the  box  office  would  correct 
whatever  evils  there  are  in  comic  book* 
without  enacting  precedent-setting  censor 
ship  statutes. 

The  ranks  of  the  censors  are  growing 
rapidly  under  the  hysteria  set  off  by  some 
comic  books.  Censors  beget  censors,  and 
censorship  begets  censorship.  Newspapen 
are  already  included  in  some  of  the  anti¬ 
comic  book  legislation.  Editors  ought  to 
wake  up  to  these  dangers.  It  may  be  later 
than  they  think. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


ROY  PINKERTON,  editor-in- 

chief  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspaper  group,  and  Mrs. 
Pinkerton  left  New  York  City 
March  8  for  a  five-months’  trip 
to  Europe.  He  will  report  his 
experiences  in  a  special  series 
for  the  Scripps  group. 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  States,  was 
host  to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
at  the  Mardi  Gras.  They  were 
room-mates  at  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute. 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
advertising,  publishing,  enter¬ 
tainment,  graphic  arts,  profes¬ 
sional  and  service  section  of  the 
New  York  City  Cancer  Com¬ 
mittee’s  fund  campaign  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year. 

A.  W.  Barnes,  publisher  of 
the  Gallup  ( N.  M. )  Independent, 
is  back  at  his  office  after  recov¬ 
ering  from  surgery. 

Tom  McCabe,  who  had  been 
automotive  editor,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newly-organized 
Emeryville  (Calif.)  Press,  a 
weekly  newspaper  for  the  East 
Bay  industrial  city. 

Lee  Wilder,  former  publisher 
of  the  Brea  (Calif.)  Progress, 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Chase  &  Wilder,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  to  assist  in  handling  the 
California  International  Flower 
Show  account. 


On  The  Business  Side 


ALFRED  A.  BAUM  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News  to 
succeed  Corwin 
C.  Armstrong, 
who  resigned. 
Baum  joined 
the  retail  staff 
in  1943,  became 
classified  d  1  s  - 
play  ad  man¬ 
ager  five  months 
ago.  He  had 
previously  been 
with  the  New 
York  World- 
Telegram,  and 
New  York  Her- 

John  Ellis  has  left  the  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post  to  be  Eastern  editor  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Marketing  and  associate 
editor  of  Advertising  Age  in 
New  York  City. 

Donald  LaSpaluto,  promotion 
manager  for  Bell  Syndicate, 
New  York  City,  became  the 
father  of  a  baby  boy,  March  3, 
the  third  for  the  LaSpalutos. 

Louis  Saiff,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  all 
business  activities  of  the  Brock¬ 
way  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Clarence  M. 
Kendall.  John  C.  Davis  was 
made  advertising  manager. 

I.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  business 


Baum 

old  Tribune. 


manager  of  the  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times,  recently  received 
a  gold  watch  in  recognition  of 
his  service  as  president  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association. 

J.  I.  Meyerson  has  resigned  as 
sales  and  promotion  manager 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  and  as  director  and  vice- 
president  of  Station  WKY.  He 
has  not  announced  future  plans. 


named  staff  consultant  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  commit¬ 
tee  in  Washington,  a  $10,330-a- 
year  job. 

Charlotte  Ebener  sailed 
March  4  on  the  Vulcania  to 
cover  the  Middle  East  beat  for 
the  Women’s  National  News 
Service.  Cherry  Cook,  after  a 
3-month  vacation,  sailed  March 
5  for  Frankfort,  Clermany.  Her 
London  spot  will  be  filled  by 
Alice  Denny  Robinson. 


Clyde  Minnis,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
and  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald,  is  now  CAM  on  the  Ox¬ 
nard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier, 

Don  Fordham  has  left  his  post 
as  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican  to  become  circulation 
manager  of  papers  at  Yreka, 
Calif. 

L.  A.  Denny,  general  auditor 
and  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  was  recently 
presented  with  a  silver  service 
set  by  fellow  employes  on  his 
25th  anniversary  of  service  with 
the  paper.  He  began  in  1924  as 
a  general  clerk. 

Charles  Spence,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer,  is  now 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
television  station. 

John  Martin,  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Portland, 
has  been  added  to  the  national 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

George  Putz,  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  for  seven 
years,  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  Allstates  Insurance  Co.,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

IRA  A.  BENNE’TT,  80-year-old 
free  lance  writer,  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
from  1908  to  1933,  has  been 


Nana  Gaddis,  who  covered 
Tokyo  for  two  years  for  the 
Women’s  National  News  Service, 
is  now  in  Geneva.  Esther  Crane 
took  over  the  Tokyo  run. 

Matthew  R.  Grinaldi,  for  the 
past  six  years  in  public  relations 
and  previously  with  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  is  now 
on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  copy  rim. 

Hal  L.  Curtis  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Herkimer 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Telegram.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Times-Herald,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Key  West 
( Fla. )  Citizen. 

Frank  Burnham,  until  recent¬ 
ly  on  the  city  staff  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has 
become  its  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
correspondent. 

Harry  O’Donnell  is  rejoining 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Associated 
Press  staff  after  nine  months  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Mark  Lipper,  previously  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
news  editor  of  WSAY  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  has  been  named  assistant  to 
the  director  of  public  relations 
and  journalism  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University. 

Alan  Frazer,  Boston  (Mass.) 
American  columnist,  was  recent¬ 
ly  given  a  certificate  of  merit  by 
the  Massachusetts  department  of 
Amvets.  He  is  a  veteran  of  both 
world  wars. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Increase  the  lure  of  your  Women’s 
pages  with  this  helpful  1  or  2  col. 
daily  panel  of  fashion  and  figure 
Do’s  and  Don’ts.  Now  featured  in 
over  100  dailies,  Fashion  Horoscope 
is  closely  followed  by  career  girls 
and  homemakers  for  its  sound  ad¬ 
vice  on  choosing  flattering  fashions 
for  every  figure.  Put  its  proved 
appeal  to  work  for  you ! 


Don't 
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presenting 
TWO  new  thrill- 
packed  episodes 
ofWHOLESOMB 
adventure  in 


0  in  the  daily  strip 
starting  April  11: 


"TARZANandthe 
ARAB  SLAVERS" 

—one  man  against  the 
jungle! 

0  in  the  Sunday  page 
starting  May  8: 

"The  ONONOES" 

— weird,  spherical-shaped 
creatures  in  an  evil 
jungle  kingdom  provide 
spine-tingling  thrills! 

TARZAN’s  daring  exploits 
intrigue  new  readers  in  the 

NEW  YORK 
WORLD-TELEGRAM 
BOSTON  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 
LOS  ANGELES  MIRROR 

— as  well  as  in  over  200 
other  newspapers  throughout 
the  world! 
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Norman  C.  Rumple,  managing 
editor  of  the  Midland  (Mich.) 
Daily  News,  was  chosen  by  the 
Midland  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  the  city’s  out¬ 
standing  young  man  in  1948. 

Mary  Hdischfeld,  City  Room 
receptionist  at  the  Cleveland 
( O. )  Plain  Dealer,  had  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  Pope  Pius  XII  recent¬ 
ly.  She  is  touring  Europe  and 
writing  her  impressions  for  the 
PD. 

George  H.  Parent,  previously 
with  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
and  Springfield  (O.)  Daily 
News,  is  now  on  the  copy  rim  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Times. 

Edwin  A.  Schoenleb,  copy 
reader,  has  been  named  news 
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editor  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal.  Harold  Taylor,  make¬ 
up  editor,  moves  to  state  editor. 
Leon  Walter,  former  state  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  switched  to  the 
copy  desk,  and  Russell  Mc¬ 
Lean  takes  over  makeup. 

Bee  Offineer,  radio  editor  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has 
taken  on  extra  duties  as  theater 
editor.  Former  theater  editor 
was  Betty  French,  who  recent¬ 
ly  married. 

Irwin  Kirby,  recently  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ind. )  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  sports  staff,  has  gone  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
News,  and  John  Haberman  has 
joined  the  News  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

C.  C.  Benedict,  news  editor  of 
the  Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily  Advo¬ 
cate,  will  leave  the  paper  March 
26  to  assume  the  pastorate  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Carrollton,  Ill. 

Peg  Boemecke  has  left  the 
Waterloo  ( la. )  Courier  to  be 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
( la. )  N ews-Telegraph. 


James  F.  Bedford,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Lewis- 
town  (Mont.)  Daily  News  as 
sports  editor,  succe^ing  Clyde 
Reichelt,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Mtarshalhown  (la.)  Times-Re- 
publican. 

Howard  McLellan,  formerly 
in  Navy  public  relations,  has  be¬ 
come  courthouse  reporter  for 
the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun- 
News. 


Fred  W.  Beck, 
veteran  c  o  p  y  - 
reader  of  the 
San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une-Sun,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  25 
years’  service. 
He  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  group 
of  weeklies  in 
Colville.  Wash., 
and  a  news 
writer  on  the 
Yakima  (Wash.) 


Beck 


Herald  &  Republic.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Frank  H.  Beck,  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Frank  Graham,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  copyread- 
er,  has  been  named  telegraph 
editor,  succeeding  Earl  Bishop, 
who  recently  retired  after  37 
years’  service. 

Jack  Seymour,  who  had  been 
reporter-feature  writer  for  the 
Laguna  Beach  (Calif.)  South 
Coast  News,  is  now  city  editor 
of  the  South  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Review.  He  replaced  George 
Neill,  who  went  to  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-News. 


William  Holzhauser,  acting 
news  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  has  been  named  news 
editor.  Fred  Finney  was  made 
an  assistant  city  editor.  Both 
formerly  work^  in  Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Grant  A.  Robbins,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record  staff  as  Lodi  correspon¬ 
dent. 

John  Sheehan,  who  has  been 
with  Philippine  Air  Lines,  has 
joined  the  Martinez  (Calif.) 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"I  always  have  a  doctor  right  handy;  you  don't  know  the  headaches 
in  publishing  these  days!" 


Contra  Costa  Gazette  editorial 
staff. 

Homer  Fey  has  become  auto¬ 
motive  editor  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  He  formerly 
handled  electrical  equipment 
accounts  for  the  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

William  Dredge,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  the  Los 
Angeles  ( Calif. )  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Dredge  are  the  parents  of  a  new 
daughter,  their  second  child. 

James  MacLean,  who  has 
been  with  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 
Union  and  United  Press  in 
Washington  and  abroad,  is  now 
a  reporter  on  the  LaGrande 
(Ore.)  Evening  Observer. 

Eugene  Killebrew  and  Robert 
M.  Sever  have  been  added  to  the 
Bend  ( Ore. )  Bulletin  news  staff. 

James  E.  Brinton,  recently 
with  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Pilot  news 
staff,  has  moved  to  the  paper’s 
mechanical  department. 

Thomas  Wayling,  veteran 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery 
correspondent  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  and  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun,  has  been  made  an 
honorary  life  member  of  that 
body.  He  has  been  ill  in  recent 
months. 

Thomas  B.  Kiely,  once  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cohoes 
(N.  y.)  American,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  to  inactive  duty  by  the 
Navy  after  nine  years  of  service 
as  public  relations  officer.  He 
has  been  the  9th  Naval  District 
PR  chief. 

George  McWilliams,  assistant 
city  editor,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
and  Mrs.  McWilliams  announce 
the  birth  of  their  third  child,  a 
boy. 

John  Dickson,  for  eight  years 
state  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  has  resigned 
to  be  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Gastonia  ( N.  C. )  Gazette.  He  has 
also  been  with  the  Greensboro 
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(N.  C. )  News  and  Greensboro 
Record. 

William  P.  Durnal,  former 
jiews  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
(Tex.)  Times,  has  taken  a  job 
with  the  Houston,  Tex.,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Allen  K.  Tyler,  who  has  been 
on  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  city 
staff,  is  new  editor-manager  of 
the  Houston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  weekly  magazine. 

Joe  Bell  has  switched  from 
rewrite  to  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  and  Jack  Butler,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  afternoon  city  edi¬ 
tor,  is  covering  state  politics  at 
Austin. 

Leonard  E.  Welch,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
is  now  with  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  news  staff. 

Lewis  Thomas,  recently  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  be¬ 
fore  that  with  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
is  covering  the  city  hall  beat 
for  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Charles  H.  Turner,  recent 
University  of  Missouri  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  has  joined  the 
Phoenix  United  Press  bureau. 


Wedding  Bells 


ANN  STRINGER,  former  United 

Press  war  correspondent,  and 
Henry  Ries,  New  York  Times 
European  photo  correspondent, 
Feb.  26,  at  Kilgore,  Tex. 

Marie  Belk,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal,  reporter,  and 
Dr.  Ed  Lipton  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
recently,  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Belk  resigned  from  the 
paper. 

K.  Balaraman,  special  U.  S. 
correspondent  of  the  Madras 
Hindu,  and  Shakuntala  Devane- 
sen,  March  8,  in  Manhattan. 
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NCE  again — for  the  11th  consecutive  year — 
!■  an  army  of  ice  fans  packed  Chicago  Stadium 
to  the  rafters  Feb.  18  at  a  .$3.70  top  to  thrill 
to  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES  Annual  All-Star  Ice  Show. 
For  three  memorable  hours  they  were  held  .spellbound 
by  a  glittering  spectacle  featuring  Barbara  Ann  Scott 
and  other  top  professional  ice  stars,  local  amateur  rink 
talent  and  the  Chicago  Black  Hawks. 


The  picture  shows  only  part  of  the  more  than  18,000 
SUN-TIMES  readers  who  attended  this  annual  benefit 
for  hospitalized  veterans.  It  shows  none  of  the  other 
thousands,  di.sappointed  in  the  rush  for  tickets,  who 
enjoyed  the  complete  program  at  home  through  facil¬ 
ities  of  Television  Station  WBKB. 


This  spectacular  success  underscores  the  fact  that  The 
Chicago  SUN-TIMES  draws  a  paying  crowd.  SUN- 
TIMES  advertisers  know  it,  to  their  profit.  For  details 
on  capturing  the  attention  of  the  same  eager,  inter¬ 
ested  readership  to  move  your  goods  in  Chicago, 
contact 
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Selvage  Urges 
Business  News 
On  Page  2  or  3 

Newspapers  can  combat  eco¬ 
nomic  illiteracy  by  putting 
financial  and  business  interpre¬ 
tive  columns  on  page  2  or  3, 
James  P.  Selvage  believes. 

This  more  modern  perspective 
toward  industrial  news  would 
be  “worth  millions  poured  into 
pamphleteering  by  various  busi> 
ness  organizations,”  he  told  the 
New  York  Financial  Writers 
Association  at  a  meeting  Mar.  1. 

Mr.  Selvage,  former  newspa* 
perman,  who  is  a  partner  in  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Selvage 
&  Lee  and  president  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  French  & 
Preston,  pitched  his  proposal  “to 
newspaper  management”  aftjgj 
developing  the  thesis  that  “w' 
ever  business  has  to  say  appears 
on  the  financial  and  business 
papers”  while  its  critics’  attacks 
land  on  Page  One. 

Truman  on  One.  Reply  Inside 

The  financial  pages,  Mr.  Sel¬ 
vage  argued,  are  the  most  se- 
lectly  edited  parts  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  there  are  millions  of 
readers  “who  think  the  financial 
pages  are  not  for  her  or  him.” 

“I  think,”  said  Mr.  Selvage, 
“we  can  accept  the  sequitur  that 
the  less  this  guy  is  likely  to  read 
the  financial  pages,  the  more 
economically  illiterate  he  is,  the 
more  he  is  a  prey  for  any  dema¬ 
gogue  who  portrays  a  business¬ 
man  as  a  fathead  with  a  big  bay 
window,  a  top  hat,  and  a  con¬ 
suming  desire  to  starve  widows 
and  children,  break  unions,  and 
establish  fascism  in  America.” 

As  an  example  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  “daily,”  the  speaker  point¬ 
ed  out  that  President  Truman 
makes  an  eight-column  headline 
with  the  assertion  that  the  steel 
industry  is  falling  down  on  its 
Job,  but  the  industry’s  reply  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  financial  pages. 

When  Alfred  P.  Sloan  delivers 
a  speech,  Mr.  Selvage  related,  it 
goes  on  the  financial  pages,  but 
Philip  Murray  “can  take  the 
same  economic  springboard  and 
jump  backward  from  the  end. 
spraying  dubious  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures,  and  he  hits  the  front  page 
or  the  general  news  section.” 

Papers  BelieViB  in  Capitalism 

Mr.  Selvage  asked  the  finan¬ 
cial  writers  not  to  misunder¬ 
stand  that  he  is  criticizing  their 
pages — “the  nerve  center  of  com¬ 
merce.” 

Neither  is  he  contending  that 
the  newspapers  should  become 
a  mouthpiece  for  business  and 
industry,  instead  of  being  an  ob¬ 
jective  critic  and  teacher,  Mr. 
Selvage  assured. 

On  the  premise  that  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  whole  believe  in  the 
capitalistic  system — “they  carry 
the  torch  for  it,  but  not  in  the 
right  places"— Jie  proposed: 

( 1 )  That  the  financial  and 
business  interpretive  columns  be 
addressed  to  the  public  and 
printed  regularly  on  Page  2  or  3. 

( 2 )  That  there  be  a  closed  liai¬ 
son  between  news  desks  and 
financial  desks  and  that  the 
financial  editor  be  allocated  at 
least  one  column  of  space  a  day 
scattered  through  the  general 
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news  section,  exclusive  of  his 
own  column,  to  put  in  news 
stories  which  he  deems  most 
constructive. 

“I  contend,”  he  concluded, 
“that  your  general  readers  are 
entitled  to  regular  exposure  to 
what  industry  is  doing  and  say¬ 
ing  just  as  much  as  to  what  the 
CIO  is  doing,  without  being 
scared  to  death  by  seeing  a  lot 
of  statistics  right  alongside  of 
the  things  in  which  he  might  be 
interest^.” 

■ 

Maps  'Drawn' 

In  10  Minutes 
By  Easy  Method 

Minneapolis  —  Maps  are 
“drawn”  and  “engraved”  in  10 
minutes  by  a  simple  technique 
'-Ithe  Minneapolis  Star. 
nSi  The  method  is  used  daily  in 
the  preparation  of  a  state 
weather  map.  It  was  used  ef¬ 
fectively  to  illustrate  the  non¬ 
stop  around-the-world  flight.  A 
four-column  map  took  35  min¬ 
utes  of  preparation. 

The  formula,  worked  out  by 
John  Matthews,  head  of  the 
Star's  art  department,  calls  for 
pasting  informative  labels  in  the 
open  spaces  of  a  zinc  etching. 

Zinc  Maps  on  File 

Requirements  are  simple,  the 
main  one  being  a  zinc  etching 
of  the  desired  map  area.  The 
Star  library  files  zinc  maps  of 
Minnesota  and  neighboring 
states. 

In  the  case  of  the  world  flight 
map,  the  editors  salvaged  a 
four-column  map,  showing  world 
uranium  fields,  which  had  been 
used  48  hours  earlier.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  the  uranium 
fields  removed  with  a  routing 
tool.  An  engraver  did  this. 

Next  the  artist  cut  a  sheet  of 
copy  paper  to  the  size  of  the 
map;  then  he  placed  several 
strips  of  scotch  tape  on  the 
paper.  The  zinc  then  was  laid, 
faced  up,  on  the  gummy  sur¬ 
face.  Space  for  labels  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  open  areas  of  the 
etching. 

While  the  artist  “mounted” 
the  map  on  this  gummy  surface, 
labels  were  set  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  each  line  of  type 
was  cut  to  the  thickness  of  the 
zinc  etching.  These  strips  of 
lead  then  were  put  on  the  de¬ 
sired  locations  and  pressed  gent¬ 
ly  into  the  gummy  surface. 

Flight  Route  Shown 

This  is  all  that  is  required  for 
most  maps.  However,  Matthews 
wanted  to  show  the  flight  route 
across  the  face  of  this  map.  An 
engraver's  routing  tool  cut  a 
path  through  the  solid  portions 
of  the  etching.  Matthews  thread¬ 
ed  a  strip  of  lead  into  this  path. 
The  lead — Vfe  pica  wide  and  the 
depth  of  the  etching — can  be 
broken  at  any  point  to  form  a 
dot  which  locates  a  city. 

In  the  case  of  the  daily 
weather  map — two  columns  wide 
and  six  inches  deep — the  artist 
pastes  in  the  lead  strips  which 
forecast  the  precipitation,  tem¬ 
perature  and  road  conditions  for 
eight  sections  of  the  state.  This 
can  be  done  in  10  minutes  and 
permits  the  Star  to  run  a  new 
weather  map  In  its  state  edition. 


COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING  PLANT 

FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  HIGH  SPEED 

ROTARY  PRINTING  PRESSES 
by  Hoe,  comprising  two  lines,  each  line 
consisting  of  twelve  units  (double  width) 
all  fitted  with  ink  pumps,  with  four 
double  Folders  with  pasters,  and  four 
separate  late  News  and  seal  devices, 
geared  to  45,000  C.P.H.  Cut-off  24", 
width  up  to  75L'  complete  with  Sub¬ 
structure  each  unit  fitted  with  “Wood” 
Autopasters  by  Witton  James. 

• 

ELEC'I'RICAL  EQUIPMENT 

for  same  by  Witton  James  comprising 
for  each  line  twelve  60  h.p.  motors  (chain 
drives)  Auxiliary  motors  and  complete 
switchboard  arranged  to  operate  on 
3  phase  50  cycle  400/415  A.C.  supply. 

THREE  AUTOMATIC 

AUTOPLATES 
THREE  AUTO-SHAVERS 

to  suit  24"  cut  off,  by  Linotype  and 
Machinery  Ltd.,  with  driving  equip¬ 
ments  for  same. 

The  entire  PLANT  has  never  been 
used  and  is  in  new  condition 

for  particulars  write  to : 

Box  2875 
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E  ditor-Photographer 
Cooperation  Stressed 


KENT,  O. — Working  press  pho¬ 
tographers  and  &eir  editors 
will  meet  on  common  ground  to 
discuss  editor-photographer  co¬ 
operation  for  better  picture  cov¬ 
erage  at  the  eighth  annual  Short 
Course  in  Press  Photography, 
sponsored  by  Kent  State  rmiver- 
city  here  March  22-25. 

Limited  to  300  press  photog¬ 
raphers  and  editors,  this  year’s 
sessions  will  be  directed  in  part 
toward  editors  for  the  first  time 
since  the  origin  of  the  Short 
Course  in  1938,  according  to 
Prof.  James  A.  Fosdick,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

A  panel  discussion  to  promote 
closer  editor-photographer  rela¬ 
tionship  has  been  arranged  as 
part  of  the  program  of  leading 
photographers  and  editors.  Prof. 
Fosdick  said. 

Panel  members  included  in 
the  discussion  will  be  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Press,  and  the  O-D’s  chief 
photographer,  Dante  Tranquille; 
with  W.  E.  McNaught,  picture 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  and  Philip  Dion,  Times* 
staff  photographer. 

Ideas  ior  Assignments 

How  to  develop  new  ideas  for 
picture  assignments  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Joe  Munroe,  writer- 
photographer. 

Merle  Armitage,  Look  maga¬ 
zine  art  director,  will  deliver 
the  principal  address  at  the 
Short  Course  banquet  March  24. 
He  will  speak  on  “New  Attitudes 
in  Photography.” 

Other  speakers  and  their  top¬ 
ics  are  J.  Winton  Lemen,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.,  “Problems  of 
Copying”;  Perry  Cragg,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  News  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  “Portraiture  for  the 
Press  Photographer”;  and  Robin 
F.  Garland,  Graflex,  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Gadgets  and  Camera  Re¬ 
pair.” 

Meade  Monroe,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Acme  Telectronix,  will 
speak  on  “Newsreel  for  Tele¬ 
vision,”  and  Prof.  Alfred  A. 
Crowell  of  the  KSU  journalism 
staff  will  discuss  “The  Law  of 
Press  Photography.” 

Other  speakers  include:  Jo¬ 
seph  Costa,  New  York  Sunday 
Mirror  Magazine;  Ben  Dalgin, 
art  and  reproduction  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Tom  Ma- 
lon^,  editor  and  publi^er  of 
U.  S.  Camera;  George  Tames, 
New  York  Times  Washington 
Bureau;  and  Ed  Farber,  Strobo 
Research. 

Fashion  Workout 

Fashion  photography  will  be 
covered  by  a  “shooting”  session 
and  demonstration  utilizing  pro¬ 
fessional  models.  Other  sessions 
will  be  conducted  on  darkroom 
planning,  “Rollel”  technique, 
color,  speed  lighting,  and  sports 
coverage. 

The  four-day  workshop  will 
close  with  a  demonstration  of 
multiple  flash  and  correct  expo¬ 
sure  techniques  at  the  General 
Electric’s  Nela  Park  institute  in 
East  Cleveland. 

Gordon  Kuster,  editorial  di¬ 


rector  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
Sunday  Magazine,  is  directing 
the  Short  Course.  George  Yates, 
chief  photographer  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
will  serve  as  chairman. 

■ 

5  Guild  Awards  Go 
To  Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Members  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  staff  won 
five  out  of  10  major  awards  pre¬ 
sented  this  week  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild  for  out¬ 
standing  work  during  1948.  In 
addition  George  Davis,  veteran 
Press  feature  writer,  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Dean  of  the  Year.” 
The  Guild  gave  him  a  gold 
watch  and  engraved  cigaret 
lighters  and  scrolls  to  the  other 
winners. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Press  editor, 
following  his  custom  of  other 
years,  gave  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  the  Press  $100  cash 
awards  to  all  winners  and  $50 
cash  awards  to  all  who  obtained 
honorable  mention. 

Winners  included: 

Best  spot  news  coverage — The  Press 
for  its  work  on  the  Sheila  Ann  Tulley 
murder  story. 

Best  Work-Up  Story — Noel  Wical.  re¬ 
porter,  and  James  Thomas,  photogra¬ 
pher,  both  of  the  Press. 

Best  Column — The  late  Carlton  K. 
Matson  of  the  Press  for  his  column  on 
cancer. 

Best  Example  of  Public  Service — 
Chads  Skinner  and  George  Condon  of 
the  Plain  Daaltr. 

Best  Feature  Story — Howard  Beaufait 
of  the  Nows. 

Best  Copy  Desk  Work — The  N'ews. 

Best  News  Picture— Clayton  Knipper 
of  the  Press. 

Best  Feature  Picture — Richard  Misch 
cf  the  News. 

Best  Art  Work — Cartoonist  Bill  Rob¬ 
erts  of  the  Press. 

Special  Award  to  Hal  Lelmvitz.  News, 
for  his  work  on  the  autobiography  of 
Satchel  Paige. 

Honorable  mentions  —  Ray  Dorsey, 
Plain  Dealer;  GMrge  Bums.  Press;  Joe 
Collier.  Press;  Bill  Dvorak.  Press:  How¬ 
ard  Preston,  News,  and  Jesse  Cargill, 
Central  Press. 


'Citizen  of  Texas' 

Austin,  Tex. — In  a  ceremony 
at  the  Capitol,  Gov.  Beauford  H. 
Jester  this  week  designated  Inez 
Robb,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  roving  columnist,  as  an  hon¬ 
orary  citizen  of  Texas. 
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Chrysler  Division 
Uses  3400  Papers 

Detroit— Chrysler  Corp.’s  Sil¬ 
ver  Anniversary  is  the  theme  of 
the  Chrysler  Division’s  new  car 
announcement  ads  appearing  in 
more  than  3,400  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  this  week. 
Full  pages  tying  in  with  the 
names  of  local  dealers  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  all  major  markets. 

Chrysler  also  will  run  full- 
page  four-color  ads  in  24  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  farm  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  1949  campaign  by  Chry¬ 
sler  Division  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  in  history,  the  com¬ 
pany  said,  and  will  be  based 
upon  “over  50  advances  in 
safety,  comfort,  convenience  and 
performance  which  have  been 
engineered  into  the  new  cars.” 

■The  Chrysler  agency  is  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc. 


Printers'  Resolution 
Assails  Communism 

Akron  O.  —  Akron  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  denounced  Com- 
mimism  in  a  formal  resolution 
adopted  at  a  recent  meeting, 
and  Secretary  Reese  J.  High- 
field  sent  copies  to  President 
Truman  and  Judge  Harold  R. 
Medina,  who  is  presiding  at  the 
trial  of  11  Communists  in  New 
York. 

Highfield  said  adoption  of  the 
resolution  was  the  union’s  reply 
to  a  letter  from  a  Communist 
Party  leader  asking  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  to  protest  the  trial. 


Stokes  of  ANG  Heads 
CIO  Council  in  D.  C. 

Washington  —  Under  leader¬ 
ship  of  American  Newspaper 
Guild  members,  representatives 
of  anti-communist  CIO  unions 
have  taken  control  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Industrial  Union  Council 

Dilland  Stokes,  member-at- 
large  of  the  Washington  ANG 
chapter,  was  elected  president 
of  the  council,  composed  of  15 
CIO  unions.  In  the  past  two 
months,  nine  locals  represent¬ 
ing  approximately  3,500  mem¬ 
bers  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
coimcll  for  the  declared  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  control. 

Milton  Kelenson  of  the  United 
Public  Workers  occupied  the 
chair  as  president  until  new 
delegates  were  seated,  then  re¬ 
fused  to  take  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  meeting  and  left  the 
hall  with  a  group  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  coimcil  then  chose 
Stokes,  until  recently  Supreme 
Court  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  as  his  successor. 
Chosen  also  were  three  other 
officers  from  the  ranks  of  the 
guild;  Philip  Price,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  vicepresident;  Miriam 
Ottenberg,  Star,  recording  sec¬ 
retary;  William  Pryor,  Times- 
Herald  and  president  of  die 
local  chapter,  trustee. 

■ 

Music  Critic's  Music 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Compositions 
by  Warren  Storey  Smith,  music 
critic  of  the  Boston  Post,  were  a 
highlight  of  the  Christopher 
Lynch  concert  presented  here  at 
Symphony  HaU. 


POU  N  D  E  D  IN  18  94 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

N.ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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Two  Reports  Tell  An  Industrial  Story 


For  the  first  time,  gentlemen,  in  conven¬ 
iently  buttoned-up  form,  you  can  get  the  life 
story  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  year  by  year. 

Told  at  a  glance,  in  tables  and  charts. 

Previously  our  Annual  Report  to  Stock¬ 
holders,  and  our  Annual  Report  to  Employees 
have  carried  the  facts  on  the  preceding  year. 
They’ve  contained  some  figures  on  certain 
prior  years  also,  perhaps  in  five  year  jumps. 
This  time  the  tables  on  the  essential  facts  list 


each  year.  You  can  make  your  own  com¬ 
parisons — with  1929,  or  the  low  point  of  the 
depression,  first  world  war,  second  world  war, 
or  what  you  will. 

It’s  all  been  accessible  for  the  pubhc, 
hitherto,  in  the  annual  series  of  reports,  but 
now  in  one  place  you  can  find  the  data  on 
Bethlehem’s  revenues,  production,  rated  ca¬ 
pacity,  taxes  paid,  earnings,  etc. 

Why  two  reports?  Well,  the  Stockholder 
one  is  replete  with  detailed  figures  on  financial 
matters.  The  Report  to  Employees  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  high  spot  financial  figures,  carries  a 
tabulation  of  new  improvements,  new  pro¬ 
duction  records,  data  on  the  Pension  Plan, 
Relief  Plan  and  other  welfare  features,  to¬ 
gether  with  charts  and  pictures. 

All  the  data  and  illustrations  in  the  two 
reports  may  be  reprinted,  (lopies  are  yours 
for  the  askitig. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPAHY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Greene:  ‘You  Work 
14  Days  Each  Week 

By  James  L  Collings 


COVERING  spring  baseball 

camps  isn’t  any  part  of  de¬ 
licious  sunshine,  lazy  talk  under 
gently  swaying  palms  and 
dream  jobs,  size  36,  parading 
around  in  diaper  bathing  suits. 

Not  to  Bill  Greene  it  isn’t. 
To  him,  as  to  most  cameramen 
in  attendance,  it's  full  blast  and 
no  letup,  with  no  overtime. 
Bill  is  sports  photographer  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
and  at  the  moment  he’s  down  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  joining  in 
on  the  ballyhoo  that  always 
precedes  the  season,  which 
opens  April  19.  He’s  with  the 
Yankees  and  the  Dodgers. 

He  writes  in  to  explode  some 
laymen-held  notions  that  it’s  a 
velvet-soft  assignment.  Notions 
mainly  that  it’s  a  vacation. 

Gee.  a  Vacation! 

He  says  that  some  people  ex¬ 
claim  to  him,  “So  you’re  going 
to  Florida.  Gee,  you  get  away 
for  a  vacation  and  can  forget 
all  about  ice  and  snow.  What 
a  life!  It  must  be  great  to  be 
a  sports  photographer.’’ 

Bill  admits  that  sounds  nice, 
but  insists  that  the  job  has 
many  drawbacks,  even  though 
you  are  your  own  boss. 

“You  work  or  hang  around 
14  days  a  week,’’  he  says.  “You 
never  take  a  day  off,  and  at 
night  you  stick  with  the  ball¬ 
players  so  that  if  something 
turns  up  at  the  camp  you  are 
there  to  cover  It. 

“I«t’s  start  oflF  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  You’re  up  at  eight,  have 
breakfast  and  then  take  a  turn 
around  the  lobby  of  the  hotel 
to  see  wlut’s  cooking.  The  bul¬ 
letin  board  states  that  the  play¬ 
ers  are  to  be  In  uniform  by 
10:30.  That’s  the  tip-off  to  get 
out  to  the  park  by  10. 

Who's  New.  Who's  Hurt? 

“Once  at  the  park,  you  visit 
the  dressing  room  to  see  who 
is  new  or  to  look  in  at  Uie 
trainer  to  see  if  anybody  is  get¬ 
ting  fixed  up  by  the  doc.  If 
you  see  the  person  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  a  feature  on  putting 
on  a  rubber  shirt  (a  shirt  usu¬ 
ally  worn  over  a  sweat  shirt 
and  under  the  regular  uniform 
shirt  to  induce  even  more  sweat¬ 
ing),  you  must  talk  fast  to  sell 
him  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
shirt  off  till  the  pictures  are 
made. 

“At  10:30  the  boys  go  into 
action.  They  run  onto  the  field 
and  warm  up.  You  can’t  go 
to  work  on  them  until  after  this 
warm-up  time.  Then  the  man¬ 
ager  gives  you  the  go-ahead 
signal. 

^‘You  grab  your  man  and 
make  your  feature  on  him.  Of 
course,  you  must  take  him  out 
to  the  outfield  to  make  it. 
Otherwise  you’ll  see  it  in  some 
local  paper  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  develop  your  own 
stuff. 

“Down  here  every  local  man 


has  a  tie-in  with  some  syndi¬ 
cate.  They  are  fine  boys  and 
good  photographers,  and  they 
would  do  anything  you  asked 
them  to. 

But  No  Copyrights 

“But  you  can’t  look  at  it  that 
way.  You  are  making  a  living, 
too,  and  it  was  your  idea — the 
particular  feature  in  the  out¬ 
field.  It’s  not  that  you  mind 
too  much  seeing  your  stuff,  or 
similar  stuff,  in  the  locals.  It’s 
when  the  photographs  are 
rushed  to  a  syndicate  and  your 
office  receives  the  same  thing 
you  made  that  it’s  not  so  hot. 

“So,  you  see,  you  make  your 
feature  in  the  outfield  and  hope 
nobody  saw  you  do  it. 

"The  rest  is  routine:  action 
shots  of  all  the  players,  man¬ 
agers  talking  to  the  players, 
coaches  and  managers  talking. 
But  even  though  it’s  routine, 
you  must  constantly  look  for 
something  different. 

“At  1  o’clock  the  team  knocks 
off  for  lunch.  You  yourself  grab 
something  like  a  sandwich  and 
an  orange.  Then  you  hang 
around  in  the  dressing  room  un¬ 
til  they  come  back  on  the  field 
at  2. 

“Well,  you’ve  been  there  all 
morning  now,  and  you  still  have 
only  a  few  shots.  So  from  2 
till  3:30  or  4.  when  they  quit, 
you  must  make  everything  you 
can. 

A  Fast  Day 

“Later,  you  go  back  to  your 
hotel  to  process  the  film  and  to 
write  captions.  The  first  thing 
you  know,  it’s  dinner  time  and 
the  day  is  gone.  That  night 
you  pack  your  film  and  get  it  on 
an  airliner  for  New  York. 

“Then  you  say  to  yourself, 
‘Tomorrow  I’m  going  to  work 
less  hours  end  get  a  swim  in.’ 
But  you  never  do,  for  tomorrow 
.something  else  happens  and  the 
time  just  goes  on. 

“After  March  12,  things 
change.  The  men  will  play 
games  every  day.  They  split  up 
into  two  teams. 

“Team  1  will  go  into  the  ball 
park  and  play  an  exhibition 
game,  and  Team  2  will  stay 
home  and  work  out.  You  don’t 
stay  with  Team  2  because  the 
players  never  get  into  full  uni¬ 
form. 

“During  an  exhibition  game 
things  are  quite  different.  You 
can  sit  on  the  bench  with  the 
players  and  you  can  work  all 
over  the  place.  You  can  get 
a  man  at  bat.  cover  first  or 
third  base  and  always  be  set 
for  a  slide  at  home. 

“When  a  man  gets  on  base, 
and  you  are  covering  that  base, 
you  can  hold  a  conversation 
with  him.  I  have  often  told  a 
player  to  slide  when  he  hit 
third  or  home.  They  usually 
cooperate.  It  doesn’t  happen 
all  the  time  but  occasionally. 

“Yes.  it  is  nice  to  work  a  five- 


day  week,  and  it’s  great  to  get 
away  from  the  snow.  But  it  is 
also  great  to  get  home  again 
and  into  your  own  darkroom 
and  not  to  have  to  worry  about 
sending  a  hot  photo  via  wire- 
photo.’’ 

The  Iron  Curtain  Lowered 
REG  KENNY  is  a  photographer 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal.  A  short  time  ago  he 
discussed  in  his  paper  some  of 
the  experiences  he  had  abroad 
when  he  was  Berlin  bureau 
chief  for  Acme. 

At  the  time  of  this  event, 
Kenny  was  covering  a  four- 
power  peace  conference. 

“I  worked  as  representative 
for  a  pool  of  news  photogra¬ 
phers.”  he  said  in  his  Journal 
story.  “We  weren’t  allowed 
much  time  at  the  conference. 
Time  was  heavy  on  my  hands, 
so  I  wandered  around  the  town. 

“There  were  people  lined  up 
before  one  of  the  Moscow  food 
markets  trying  to  barter  belong¬ 
ings  for  food.  One  of  them  was 
a  blind  Russian  soldier  still  in 
uniform.  His  arms  were 
stretched  out  appealingly. 

“He  was  trying  to  trade  off  a 
pair  of  tattered  women’s  under¬ 
garments.  It  was  a  natural  for 
a  picture.  I  took  it,  and  the 
next  thing  I  know  I  am  in  jail!” 

He  said  he  was  held  for  nine 
hours  by  the  Russians. 

“Most  of  the  time  they  shout¬ 
ed  at  me,”  Kenny  recalled. 
“They  were  trying  to  get  me  to 
sign  something.  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  them  and  I  wouldn’t  have 
signed  if  I  had.  Finally,  they 
let  me  go.” 


Boy  Scout  lim  Haley  gets  expert 
advice  from  Earl  Seubert,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographer,  during  a  Scout  Week 
visit  to  the  newspaper  office. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

FRED  TSCHANTRE,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  paid  out  a 
broken  arm  recently  to  get  the 
picture  he  wanted.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  get  shots  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  cutting  up  in  tall  waves  at 
Redondo  Beach,  near  L.A.  He 
was  knocked  down  by  a  huge 
comber  when  he  tried  to  get 
a  different  angle. 

Ailing  Izzy  Kaplan,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  veteran,  was  flown 
from  Florida  to  New  York  this 
week  in  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers' 
plane.  Branch  Rickey,  owner 
of  the  club,  sent  along  a  nurse 
to  attend  Kaplan,  who  had  been 
.stricken  ill  at  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
The  Mirror  reports  that  he  is 
still  at  his  home,  “very  sick.” 


fOR  QUICK  SHADING  ON  THE 
DRAWING  OR  DIRECTLY  ON 
THE  NEGATIVE  Ttde 

CrafIint 

TOP-SHEET 


•  Engravers  find  Craftint  Top-Sheet 
a  quick,  easy  and  economical  way  to  get 
mechanical  shading . . .  Craftint  Top-Sheet  is 
a  transparent  overlay  film  with  opaque  pat¬ 
terns  for  producing  a  variety  of  screen  effects 
or  to  break  up  solid  masses . .  .just  rub  off  screen 
with  stomp  or  orange  stick  where  pattern  is  not 
desired.  Available  in  60  patterns  in  black  and  white. 

“iOxUc  toiicuf  for  pattern  charts  and  sample  kit. 

THE  CRAFTINT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1231  EAST  152nd  STREET 


CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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mmi  siLiiTES 

the  winners  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Editor  &  Pnhiisher 

News  Pictnre  Contest 


1 


Photo-reporters  using  Graflex-made  cameras  have 
done  it  again !  First,  second  and  third  prizes  of  the 
latest  (1948)  Editor  &  Publisher  News  Picture 
Contest  were  won  by  fast-shooting  newsmen  all 
using  4x5  SPEED  GRAPHICS. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  before  the  war — 
1936-1942 — all  but  one  of  the  prize  pictures  were 
made  with  GRAPHIC  or  Graflex  cameras.  Up  to 
now  a  total  of  63  out  of  65  prizes  have  gone  to 


newsmen  who  captured  their  top-flight,  paper-sell¬ 
ing  pictures  with  Graflex-made  equipment. 

Publishers  who  want  circulation  .  .  .  photo¬ 
reporters  who  want  outstanding  news  pictures  of 
prize-winning  quality  .  .  .  prefer  Graflex! 

Graflex  salutes  the  new  winners,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  annual  custom  is  presenting  to  each 
the  Graflex  Award — a  gold,  diamond-studded  watch 
charm,  shown  above,  twice  actual  size. 


Jesse  Strait 

First  Prize — New  York  Mirror  photo  called 
"Comfort  For  The  Afflicted,"  poignant 
scene  showing  ecclesiastic  comforting 
victim  of  auto  accident.  4x5  SPEED 
GRAPHIC. 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

Marvin  F.  Richmond 
Secnnd  Prize — Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Telegram  shot  shows  humorous  reaction  of 
players  to  a  touch-back.  Title:  "Minor 
Tragedy  On  the  Foot-Ball  Field."  4x5 
SPEED  GRAPHIC. 


Frank  Jurkoski 

Third  Prize — International  News  Photos 
picture  of  the  well-known  leap  from  a 
consulate  window.  "Leap  To  Freedom" 
taken  with  a  4x5  SPEED  GRAPHIC. 


Came^tai. 
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SYNDICATES 


Four  Roth  Brothers 
Cartoon  Way  to  Fame 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

SALO,  who  draws  the  daily 
‘‘Laughing  Matter”  gag  panel 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune -New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  the  ,^***^^^ ' 
youngest  of  four 
brothers  who  f  H 

made  fame  and  e  .  ^  V 
fortune  through  Jf 

their  cartoons.  V  Wj 

All  of  them  cur- 
rently  create 
gag  panels  for 
newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Sale’s  panels  HHr 
are  signed  only 
with  his  first  Solo 

name.  Only  Ben, 
of  the  four  Roth  brothers,  uses 
the  family  name  to  sign  his 
work.  Ben  also  operates  a  syn¬ 
dicate  which  sells  reprints  of 
American  cartoonists’  work  to 
Australia  and  South  America. 

Sale’s  cartoons  are  caricatures 
of  human  foibles— definitely  on 
the  hilarious  side.  His  work 
must  pass  a  severe  test.  His 
wife  is  a  strict  critic,  but  if  a 
gag  clicks  with  her  she  laughs 
hard  and  long. 

The  use  of  pseudonyms  does 
not  indicate  a  lack  of  family 
spirit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Brothers  Roth  live  near  each 
other  in  the  Bronx,  New  York. 
Their  wives  are  good  frieinds, 
and  the  families  go  on  picnics 
and  outings  together.  The  Roths 
advise  each  other  in  the  field  of 
cartooning. 

Irving  signs  his  name  as  Roir. 
He  draws  the  color  page,  “To 
the  Ladies,”  released  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  in  Pictorial 
Review  magazine. 

A1  Ross,  third  brother,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  serious  of  the 
four,  often  works  in  oils,  but 
also  submits  gag  panels  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  does  some  commercial 
work. 

The  brothers  are  associated  in 
a  professional  school  of  cartoon¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  in  which  they 
and  five  other  artists  are  the  in¬ 
structional  staff.  The  Roths 
come  into  Manhattan  once  a 
week  to  grade  papers  and  sug¬ 
gest  improvements  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

All  four  were  on  the  staff  of 
the  magazine,  ’47. 

Salo.  whose  contract  with  CT- 
NYN  was  recently  renewed,  sold 
the  first  gag  cartoon  he  ever 
fiinished — to  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  $25,  about  12  years  ago. 
Now  33,  he  has  had  cartoons  in 
most  of  the  slick  magazines. 

Salo  is  not  like  the  lantern- 
jawed  characters  depicted  by  his 
pen.  He  is  shy,  even  retiring, 
and  regards  his  work  seriously 
and  patiently.  His  best  gags 
come  from  hot-tempered  indi¬ 
viduals  talking  (usually)  to  a 
drowsy  and  non-commital 
spouse. 

He  likes  the  domestic  gags 
best,  often  works  long  hours  to 


achieve  precise  situations  for  his 
"Laughing  Matter.”  Sometimes 
he  redraws  a  dozen  times  before 
he  feels  he  has  the  right  ap¬ 
proach. 

For  relaxation  he  plays  the 
piano  accordion.  He  attends 
many  sports  events,  gets  some  of 
his  best  gags  from  watching 
prize  fights,  baseball  games  and 
horse  races. 

His  cartoons  are  frequently 
requested  for  reprint  in  sports 
trade  journals. 

Ben,  oldest  of  the  brothers, 
sold  his  first  gag  to  Colliers 
while  he  was  in  high  school.  It 
was  a  sports  cartoon.  When  the 
other  brothers,  working  at  hard 
labor,  stevedoring,  delivering 
mesages,  and  taking  odd  jobs, 
saw  Ben’s  good  fortune  they, 
too,  decided  on  art  as  a  career. 

They  have  a  sister  who,  sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  is  not  an  ar¬ 
tist.  She’s  an  accountant,  and 
does  their  tax  figuring. 

Harold  Teen  Reaches 

30th  Anniversary 

CARL  ED  (rhymes  with  Swede, 

his  occasional  nickname)  is 
now  pressing  60  but  still  draws 
“fiaming  youth” 
with  accuracy  in 
the  “Harold 
Teen”  strip  that 
he  create  30 
years  ago.  The 
Sunday  color 
page  began  May 
4,  1919.  Teen  is 
distributed  by 
the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  V 
News  Syndicate,  g 

Ed  speaks  and 
draws  from  ex-  Ed 

perience,  having 

watched  his  only  daughter,  Don-  i 
na  Jean,  and  her  friends  at 
Evanston,  Ill.,  grow  through  the 
teen  age. 

Daughter  Wed  'Harold  Teen' 

The  daughter  is  now  married 
to  Fred  Reynolds,  Jr.,  WGN  , 
continuity  writer  and  the  Harold 
Teen  of  W  G  N  ’  s  program,  | 
“Swinging  at  the  Sugar  Bowl." 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around _  I 


So,  Ed  now  observes  his 
granddaughter,  “the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  petticoat  infiuence,” 
for  ideas  for  the  future  Haroid 
Teen. 

During  the  30  years,  Ed  has 
coined  or  picked  up  many  a 
term  in  use  with  the  teen-agers. 
He  popularized  such  words  as 
“sheik”  and  invented  “sheba”  to 
go  with  it,  dug  up  such  mottoes 
as  “Bored  of  Education”  and 
“Squad  Car”  for  the  jalopies 
appearing  in  his  strip.  Once  he 
had  to  do  some  research  to  con¬ 
coct  a  recipe  with  his  youthful 
friends,  when  he  introduced  a 
“gedunk”  sundae  in  the  strip. 
Requests  for  the  recipe  came  in 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Styles  have  changed,  but  the 
appeal  is  virtually  the  same  as 
when  Carl  Ed  worked  out  the 
strip  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
late  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  then 
co-editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  got  the 
job  with  Patterson,  whom  he 
heard  was  looking  for  a  strip 
about  youth,  after  studying 
Booth  Tarkington’s  “Seventeen.” 

Ed  came  to  Chicago  in  1918  as 
sports  cartoonist  for  the  old 
Chicago  Evening  American.  He 
had  been  city  editor  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  having  first 
joined  the  paper  as  a  cartoonist, 
then  as  sports  writer.  He  was 
also  drawing  for  World  Color 
Syndicate,  St.  Louis,  in  his 
spare  time. 

The  Poppa  Jenks  of  the  strip 
is  from  real  life,  a  Pop  Walters 
who  ran  a  combiniation  station¬ 
ery  shop  and  soda  fountain 
across  from  Moline,  Ill.,  high 
school,  which  Ed  attended. 

Carl’s  father  had  wanted  to 
send  him  to  art  school,  but  he 
died  when  Carl  was  13.  Ed 
never  attended  art  school  until 
years  later  when  he  was  an  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Chicago  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  insists 
that  “other  fellows  draw  rings 
around  me”  but  his  ability  to 
draw  “luscious  armfuls”  is  one 
of  the  strip’s  chief  appeals  to 
the  teeners.  Most  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  from  real  life,  incident¬ 
ally. 


Saint  in  New  Episode 
BEGINNING  March  21  is  a  new 
episode  in  “The  Saint,”  di*- 
tributed  by  New  York  Herau 
Tribune  Syndicate.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Leslie  Charteris,  the 
author,  has  published  27  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Saint  s  adventurei 
this  episode  has  the  Saint  in  an 
entirely  new  role. 

He’s  to  be  a  gigolo  on  behalf 
of  a  Virginia  planter,  whose 
problem  is  to  keep  his  beautiful 
and  reckless  daughter  from  fall¬ 
ing  for  a  no-account  adventurer. 

Art  by  Roy 

The  Saint  will,  with  this  mi- 
sode,  appear  in  Sunday  col« 
pages,  starting  March  27. 

'ihe  art  work  is  by  Mike  Roy, 
who  does  his  work  at  his  Lon| 
Island  home.  Both  Charteris  and 
Roy  have  traveled,  which  is  well 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  back¬ 
ground  as  a  Charteris  stoiv 
often  switches  from  New  Yort 
to  Miami  to  Bombay. 

Bunyan  Sunday  Page 
THE  Mighty  Bunyan,  daily  strip 
drawn  by  Clyde  Yeadon,  an 
Ironwood,  Mich.,  lumber  jack 
turned  cartoonist,  became  a  Sun¬ 
day  color  page  production  and 
started  appearing  in  papers  in 
the  mid-West,  Feb.  13. 

An  interesting  local  promotion 
in  connection  with  the  feature 
was  devised  by  the  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  (Mich.)  News.  A  full  page 
Yeadon  cartoon  carried  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  other  artists  in 
the  syndicate  field.  On  an  ad¬ 
joining  page  were  the  messages 
of  local  advertisers,  admiring 
Bunyan,  and  extending  best 
wishes  to  the  artist-creator. 

A  statement  from  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  led  off  the 
promotion  page,  attesting  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  “magnitudinous 
feats  of  Paul  Bunyan.” 

■ 

$7,000  for  Elephant 

Oklahoma  City — With  a  daily 
Page  One  story  and  coupon,  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  raised  more 
than  $7,000  in  two  weeks  to  buy 
an  elephant  for  the  zoo. 


^  “  WINNIE  WINKLE  i.  th.  ,tory  ofo 

.  — ■  .-'.T'  ■  ■  — ,  -|,J  ^  .  sometime  breadwinner  who's  now  full- 

^  j  ^  I  ^  I  ^  \  ^  manager  of  her  own  obstreperous 

household  ■  .  .  and  also  includes  (once  a  week) 
the  delightful  account  of  Denny  Dimwit  and  the  Rinkeydinks,  a  team  of  merrymakers 
whose  antics  shed  sunshine  every  Sunday  in  more  American  homes  than  you  con 
shake  a  stick  at.  If  yours  is  one  of  the  few  cities  still  without  Winnie,  we  suggest 
you  wire  right  away  for  proofs  and  prices. 

Cnicaco  Triiune  York  News 
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Typical  Cline-Umf  Drivm  and  Power  Control  InttaHafion 


Specify  the  Cline  System 

for  efficient  press  operation 


Specify  .  . . 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 
Safety  and  Reliability 
No  Press  Drive  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration 
Speed  and  Power 
No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 


Specify  .  .  • 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 


Modem  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  electrical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 
Cline  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
which  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 

If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Main  OffIcat  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


W,iern  Office  <Iun%3== 

woBchstc™. 

Sat  Francisco  8,  Csl.  ^ 
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Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 


Specify  . . . 

CLINE^^  FUtTSREED  ^  PASTERS  AND 


ipletes  paster 

and  tail  cut  off  cycle. 

Constant  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  straps 

No  running  belts 

Simple  to  operate  and  maintain 

Increases  production 


AWQMAXIC  TENSION 

Pressing  one  button  co 


Specify  .  .  . 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 
for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 


Auxiliary  Equipment 


WSP'APER  NEWS^ 


him  from  talking  beyond  the  WBAL  in  Contempt 
three-minute  limit.  — 

“No  more  goats,”  Haas  has 
ruled.  But  Edwards  thinks 
they’re  merry,  v-  ;■  ■ 

after  he  interviewed  the  Bock 
goat  that  General  Motors  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  show  a  ride  in 
an  Oldsmobile? 

Worth  Mentioning 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


148  Man-hours  Produce 
15  Minutes  of  TV  News 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Baltimore,  Md.  —  WBAL,  op- 
Wasn’t  it  right  erated  by  Hearst  Radio,  Inc., 
11,0  rrnnb-  convicted  and  fined  $200  on 
March  7  for  contempt  of  court 
under  the  city’s  crime-news  gag 
rule.  Karl  F.  Steinmann,  de¬ 
fense  attorney,  said  WBAL  will 
appeal.  Three  other  stations 
A  BOSTON  department  store  and  a  news  commentator  have 
rents  television  sets  at  $1  a  appeals  pending, 
day;  minimum  of  15  days;  if  The  bulletin  broadcast  by 
set  is  kept  90  days,  payments  WBAL  was  received  from  the 
who  apply  toward  purchase.  United  Press.  Mary  J.  Taggart, 
•  for  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  former  U.P.  night  news  editor, 
OBS  in  New  York  this  week  heard  testified  she  sent  out  a  bulletin 
plans  for  city-wide  TV  net-  on  the  Negro  handyman’s  ar- 
into  works  which  would  spot  news  rest  which  included  informa- 
Tarv  special  events  on  screens  in  tion  obtained  from  Police  Com- 
haq  oiovie  houses  “within  five  missioner  Hamilton  R.  Atkinson 
than  y®ars.”  That  bulletin,  she  said,  was 

man  Effective  April  1,  the  basic  broadcast,  in  almost  exact  de¬ 
rate  for  the  CBS  video  outlet  in  tail,  by  WBAL. 
nore  New  York  will  go  to  $1,500  per  V^AL  reported  the  arrest  ol 
St  a  hour  nighttime,  figured  at  $2.72  the  handyman  and  his  record, 
ants  per  i,000  sets.  but  did  not  mention  his  con- 

hini  Coast-to-Coast  TV  will  be  fession  as  did  the  three  other 
next  completed  in  1953,  at  present  stations, 
taas.  rate  of  coaxial  construction,  ■ 

Edwards  uses  a  great  many  NBC  affiliates  have  been  told.  AwrrrH  FIft  Drrilv 

,  _ 5.  He  FM  Association  reports  that  "wara  lo  ria.  L/uuy 

and  the  C^  artists  have  de-  major  manufacturers  of  TV  re-  An  award  “for  excellent  edi- 
vised  some  unique  gadgets  to  ceivers  are  equipping  average-  torial  contributions  to  the  cause 
animate  them.  A  Rube  Gold-  priced  sets  with  FM  facilities  of  good  human  relations”  will 
contraption,  with  now.  be  presented  to  the  St.  Pcter#- 

wheels,  interlocking  disks,  and  Ultra-high  frequency  propa-  burg  (Fla.)  Times  at  a  “Rights 
long  handles  makes  it  easy  for  gation  tests  by  Philco  engineers  of  Man”  Institute  sponsored  by 
Edwards  to  talk  about  the  Mar-  indicate  that  commercial  UHF  the  Anti-Defamation  League  ol 
shall  Plan  and  how  it  affects  television,  under  consideration  B’nai  B’rith,  March  13,  at  the 
various  European  countries.  by  FCC,  is  unlikely  for  several  Roney-Plaza  Hotel,  Miami 
The  show’s  narrator,  inci-  years  and  when  it  does  come  it  Beach.  ADL  officials  voted  die 
dentally  is  no  script  reader.  He  *^0*  obsolete  present  sets.  award  in  recognition  of  tte 
writes  his  copy,  memorizes  most  _  V.i.  •  newspapers  editorials  opposing 

of  it,  and  then  refers  to  giant  TeXCIS  Kills  Bill  Bamn^  hate-mongers. 

key-word  charts  held  beyond  tj  •  t  i - 

the  camera’s  range.  This  is  one  *  nC©S  111  LKJUOr  AuS 

of  the  reasons,  CBS-TVers  be-  Austin,  Tex.  —  The  Texas  *Wi  it 


WHEN  one  man  bites  one  dog,  a  hot  item  for  an  available  15- 

it  takes  24  other  fellows  and  second  segment, 
two  expert  newshounds  some-  stock  Library  Is  Huge 

thing  like  148  man-hours  to  put  „  i 
the  bite  and  the  bark  on  CBS  Backing  up  Edward^ 
Television  News  writes  most  of  the  dialogu 

StaUstically,  that’s  the  story  himself  m  the  world-wide 
of  the  show  which  has  been  a  daily  new^eel 

prize-winning  pace-setter  in  news  and  Wirep 

video  news  reporting  since  1944.  .®pPy>  ® 

How  Oldsmobile  became  a  spon-  which 

sor  and  got  its  goat  is  ano^er  building  up  for  more 

story.  five  years. 

The  voice  and  the  face  of  Still  photos  never  get 
Douglas  Edwards,  who  sprouted  than  a  10-second  flash,  ji 
his  eye-teeth  as  a  newsman  on  quick  look.  If  a  viewer  v 
the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Journal,  are  to  study  further  details,  let 
the  pleasantest  features  of  the  look  at  the  picture  in 
daily  TV  news  program.  But  morning’s  newspaper,  says  1 
for  each  15  minutes  worth  of  • 

pleasantness  there  is  a  lot  of  charts,  maps,  and  diagrams, 
hard  work,  not  all  of  it  un-  '  ' 

pleasant,  mind  you,  by  assign¬ 
ment  editors,  researchers,  ar¬ 
tists,  cameramen,  stagehands,  berg-like 
and  (oh,  yes)  directors. 

Chester  and  Haas  Merge 

The  directors  for  a  news  show 
on  video  are  of  two  kinds:  1. 

The  guy  who  says  “Hit  the  film” 
or  “Start  Balop”  at  the  right 
moments,  and  2.  Edmund  A. 

Chester  and  Lawrence  Haas. 

An  official  CBS  script  puts  it 
this  way:  “Core  of  the  CBS 
Television  News  operation  is  an 
especially-trained  staff  of  re¬ 
porters,  writers,  researchers, 
editors  and  cameramen  function¬ 
ing  as  a  unit  under  Edmund  A. 

Chester,  director  of  News,  Spe¬ 
cial  Events  and  Sports,  and 
Lawrence  Haas,  co-ordinator  of 
news  for  CBS  Television.” 

That’s  too  formal  for  Larry 
Haas  who  says:  “Chester  and  I 
used  to  work  together— er, 
rather,  against  each  other,  in 
Havana  and  other  parts  of  S.A. 

He  was  with  AP  and  I  was  with 
U.P.  We  got  together  at  CBS 
and  here  we  are  working  as  a 
team  in  television.” 

Haas  presides  over  the  story 
conference  each  morning  when 
the  news  content  and  visual 
effects  for  the  Edwards  show 
are  decided — subject  to  change 
at  any  time  before  it  goes  “on 
stage”  at  7:30  p.m. 

Makeovers  are  not  uncommon, 
because  the  show’s  creators  like 
to  keep  on  top  of  the  news,  but 
they’re  unwelcome  to  the  vast 
staff.  It’s  a  lot  easier  for  a 
newspaper  editor  to  trim  a  bul¬ 
letin  for  a  two-inch  spot  than  it 
is  for  TV  editors  to  pare  down 


•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
nows  of  advortlsors,  advarfii- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
eemmorcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
If  you  aro  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  aro  intarastad 
in  thaso  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydaey,  Aastralla 

Publlthad  Monthly,  SubterlpHoa  Rato  Mil 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


55.585 

SUNDAY  TIMES 


On  Sunday,  February  27,  the 
SL  Petersburg  Times  had 
55,585  net  paid  cirulation.  On 
Friday,  February  25,  it  was 
49,390.  These  are  new  all- 
time  records  for  this  aggres¬ 
sive  fast-growing  newspaper 
in  Florida’s  fastest  growing 
city. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Daily  TIMES  Sunday 

RepretfHted  nationally  by 
Thais  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 


THE  SOMEONE  YOU 
NEED 

to  contact  with  your  offer  to  buy. 
•ell  or  hire  is  watchiny  for  your 
EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  Classified 
messayc. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Tinas  Tewar 
Naw  Yark  It.  N.  Y. 

Tal:  IRyaat  9-3052 


Sam  Dawson 

PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IB 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMB 
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Cross  a  bridge  and  make  a  wish 

—this  wish: 


Njext  time  you  save  ten  or  twenty 
<  or  fifty  miles  of  driving  by  taking 
the  short  way  over  a  bridge  —  give  a 
thought  to  the  days  when  the  bridge 
wasn’t  there,  when  people  had  to  take 
the  long  way  around. 

Right  then  would  be  a  good  time  to 
make  your  wish  ...  a  wish  that  America 
will  always  have  engineers  able  to  plan 
and  build  these  amazing  structures,  and 
public  officials  with  imagination  to  fore¬ 
see  the  public  need. 

And  right  then,  too,  would  be  a  good 
time  to  be  glad  that  America  produces 
more  steel  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

Brains  and  steel.  These  are  two  vital 


ingredients  for  building  a  better  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  you  could  visit  all  parts  of  the 
nation  today,  you’d  see  steel  being  used 
to  build  literally  hundreds  of  bridges. 
Many  of  them  are  projects  that  have 
been  waiting  since  before  the  war. 

But  the  call  for  steel  goes  up  from 
dozens  of  other  quarters,  too.  Nothing 
else  can  take  its  place.  Steel  for  housing 
.  .  .  for  sewage  disposal  plants  .  .  .  for 
automobiles  ...  for  roads  ...  for  badly 
needed  railroad  equipment.  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  there  been  such  constructive 
need  for  steel. 

United  States  Steel  plants  are  work¬ 
ing  at  top  capacity  to  do  their  full  part 
in  meeting  this  unprecedented  demand. 


And  the  900  million  dollar  United  States 
Steel  improvement  program  currently 
going  forward  is  adding  still  more  steel¬ 
making  capacity  to  serve  the  nation. 
Scientists  in  United  States  Steel  re¬ 
search  laboratories  continue  their  work 
of  creating  better,  stronger  steels— so  as 
to  make  every  tongive  t4ie  utmost  service. 

Helping  to  build  a  better  America  is 
the  number-one  job  of  United  States 
Steel. 


This  label  is  your  guide  to  quality  Steel. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  SUBSIDIARIES 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

to  a  *^^eite^y^4meric 


STEEL  - 


- A"* 

stau^ 


llfl»n  to  . . .  Th«  Thccrtr*  Guild  on  fhu  Air,  prr.vnted  erery-  Sunday  ntninft  by  United  States  Steel.  American  Hruadcastinf:  Co. .  coast-to-coast  netuork.  (Mnsult  your  newspaper  for  lime  and  station. 
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How  do  you  rate 
on  this 

Intertype  Quiz? 


The  Visilite  Magazine  is  lighter 
than  other  types  of  magazines. 

TRUE _  FALSE _ 


How  many  taces  can  you  mix  in 
one  line  without  changing  mag¬ 
azine  positions  on  an  Intertype 
Mixer  Model? 


How  many  automatic  functions 
has  an  Intertype  Autospacer? 


Ea 
tal  i 
tion 
to  d 
othei 
In  c 
Dailj 
is  Tc 
after 
nanc 
Purv 
for  I 
distri 
help( 
fleet 
the  ( 
culat 
Robe 
fleet 
distri 
50,00( 
year, 
paint 
Ea( 
re^ 
main 
undei 
is  in 
staff, 
after 
icing 
break 
opera 
appea 
over 
givini 
Th{ 
mechi 
port  { 
in  be 
by  th 
prewj 
use,  ( 
sands 
schedi 
tenan( 


The  ejector  blade  has  to  be  set 
each  time  a  different  mold  is 
selected  on  an  Inter  type 
Six-Mold  Disk. 

TRUE _  FALSE _ 


tor  does  is  set  a  knob.  With  the  Justified  Indention  Feature, 
matter  may  be  indented  at  either  or  both  sides — equally  or 
unequally — at  straight  matter  speed. 

4.  That's  false.  On  an  Intertype  Six-Mold  Disk,  the  correct 
ejector  blade  is  brought  into  play  automatically,  each  time 
a  mold  is  selected. 


1.  The  Visilite  Magazine — exclusive  with  Intertype — is 
lighter.  A  full-length  one  weighs  only  22  lbs.  as  compared 
with  57  lbs.  for  brass  and  33  lbs.  for  aluminum.  You  can  see 
right  through  the  Plexiglas  top  plate  on  the  Visilite,  so  you 
can  count  the  matrices  . . .  watch  them  slide  freely. 

2.  Did  you  say  six  faces  in  one  line?  You  were  right.  And 
you  can  assemble  them  easily  from  two  adjacent  main  and 
two  adjacent  side  magazines  . . .  just  with  a  flip  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  . . .  without  waiting  for  matrices  to  distribute. 

3.  The  Intertype  Autospacer  has  four  automatic  functions. 
It  justifies,  quads  left,  centers  or  quads  right.  All  the  opera- 


Did  you  answer  all  these  questions  correctly?  If  you  did 
then  you  know  four  important  ways  that  the  Intertype  Ma¬ 
chine  makes  typesetting  easier,  more  efficient  and  more 
profitable  than  ever  before.  Look  to  Progressive  Intertype. 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 

Toronto  Star  Maintains  Automotive  Shop  for  Trucks 


By  James  Montagnes 


Standard  two-ton  Ford  is  converted  to  three-ton  capacity  by  adding  helper 
springs  and  two-speed  axle.  Truck  is  used  for  city  and  country  deliveries. 
Body  is  dark  blue,  wheels  are  red,  and  lettering  is  in  gold. 


The  tractor  is  a  1947  COE  Ford  with  a  Fabco  tandem  drive  conversion 
and  the  trailer  is  26  feet  long  with  a  capacity  of  15  tons.  Combination 
is  used  for  heavy  deliveries  of  Star  Weekly. 


The  Star  Service  truck  basically  is  a  four-wheel  drive  Dodge  scout  car  with 
large  engine,  special  lights,  adjustable  flashing  signals,  power  winch,  special 
towing  bar,  heater,  tools,  and  clothing  for  crew. 


CAREFULLY  scheduled  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  and  Star  Weekly  is  the  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  the  establishment 
of  a  better-than-average  news¬ 
paper  automotive  plant  of  its 
own.  At  the  Toronto  Star  ga¬ 
rage,  each  of  the  100  vehicies 
owned  by  the  company  is  serv¬ 
iced  on  schedule,  is  washed  and 
painted  as  required,  and  most 
truck  bodies  are  built  by  the 
Star  to  meet  special  require¬ 
ments  of  city  and  country  news¬ 
paper  distribution. 

The  automotive  plant  occu¬ 
pies  a  three-story  ramped  build¬ 
ing  in  a  semi-residential  part  of 
the  city,  about  two  mile§  north¬ 
west  of  the  Star  pressroom  in 
downtown  Toronto.  The  auto¬ 
motive  division  shares  the  build¬ 
ing  with  the  Star  ink-making 
plant  and  the  research-engineer¬ 
ing  department. 

Operation  of  the  automotive 
division  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  each  department 
head  being  directly  responsible 
to  the  pr<^uction  manager  and 
through  him  to  the  board  of 
directors.  Accounting  and  office 
routine  are  under  the  account¬ 
ing  department  at  the  company’s 
head-office. 

3  Department  Foremen 

Each  of  the  three  departmen¬ 
tal  foremen  looks  after  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  truck  fleet  assigned 
to  distribution,  and  usually  ha.< 
other  responsibilities  as  well. 
In  charge  of  trucks  handling 
Daily  Star  country  circulation 
is  Tom  Westcott,  who  also  looks 
after  all  building  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  truck  bodies.  Lome 
Purves  is  in  charge  of  trucks 
for  Daily  Star  and  Star  Weekly 
distribution,  all  driver  and 
helper  personnel  and  also  the 
fleet  of  passenger  cars  used  by 
the  editorial,  business  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  Charlie 
Roberts  looks  after  the  truck 
fleet  for  Star  Weekly  country 
distribution,  the  handling  of 
50,000  tons  of  newsprint  each 
year,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
paint  shop  and  wash  rack. 

Each  of  these  men  is  directly 
re^nsible  for  mechanical 
maintenance  of  the  vehicles 
under  his  charge.  Bill  Mercer 
is  in  charge  of  the  garage  office 
staff,  and  Harold  Bolt  looks 
^ter  parts  and  accessories  serv¬ 
icing  the  fleet.  This  method  of 
breaking  up  the  vast  detail  of 
operating  the  Toronto  Star  fleet 
appears  to  have  advantages 
oyer  the  more  usual  practice  of 
giving  one  man  full  charge. 

The  truck  fleet  is  kept  in  top 
mechanical  condition.  No  trans¬ 
port  service  would  keep  its  fleet 
m  better  shape.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  trucks  of 
prewar  vintage  are  still  in  daily 
use,  despite  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles.  Trucks  are 
scheduled  for  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  at  2,000-mile  intervals. 


with  additional  service  at  6,000 
miles. 

By  the  time  the  truck  has 
covered  48,000  miles,  it  has  been 
given  practically  a  complete 
overhaul,  with  almost  all  units 
examined  and  serviced.  In  ad¬ 
dition  tractors  hauling  trailers 
for  Star  Weekly  and  newsprint 
are  given  a  daily  safety  check. 

Fride  In  Cleanliness 
The  Toronto  Star  prides  itself 
on  the  cleanliness  of  its  fleet. 


As  many  as  30  vehicles  are  put 
through  the  wash  rack  every 
day,  staffed  by  a  supervisor- 
driver  and  two  boys.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  road  conditions,  every 
truck  is  given  a  wash  about 
every  three  days;  passenger 
cars  as  required  by  service  and 
road  conditions. 

Every  12  months,  each 
Toronto  Star  freight  vehicle 
goes  into  the  duco  shop.  It  may 
only  require  a  partial  painting. 


or  a  complete  paint  job.  .All 
vehicles  (except  cars)  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  dark  royai  blue  with 
gold  lettering  and  red  wheels. 
When  the  vehicle  is  given  a 
complete  repaint,  it  is  first 
thoroughly  steam-cleaned.  or 
steam-chemically  stripped.  When 
all  grease  and  dirt  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  the 
truck,  it  is  primed,  sprayed  with 
enamel  and  lettered  by  the  Star 
paint  crew. 

Elstimates  on  these  complete 
paint  jobs  show  that  the  Toron¬ 
to  Star  garage  jobs  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  same  service 
handled  by  an  outside  garage. 
A  staff  of  four  painters  and  an 
apprentice  ( covering  two  shifts 
from  8  a.m.  to  midnight)  are 
used  in  the  paint  shop;  these 
men  are  also  available  for  paint 
jobs  in  other  departments. 
Duco  shop  supervisor  Charlie 
Roberts  knows  that  the  best 
materials  bring  down  painting 
costs. 

Special  Bodies  Bellt 

It  was  found  that  commercial 
truck  bodies  of  the  type  the 
Toronto  Star  wanted  were  hard 
to  find.  So  the  company  began 
to  buy  only  the  truck  chassis 
( Ford.  General  Motors,  Dodge, 
Studebaker  and  White),  build¬ 
ing  its  own  bodies  to  meet  spe¬ 
cific  needs.  Although  truck 
body  building  commenced  in 
1930,  the  first  group  of  eight 
special  Star  designed  city  de¬ 
livery  trucks  were  built  in  1937- 
38.  Another  improved  body  was 
designed  and  eight  more  were 
built  a  year  or  two  later. 

Results  have  shown  that  more 
substantial  construction  resulted 
in  lower  maintenance  costs.  At 
the  same  time  the  work  kepi 
part  of  the  maintenance  crew 
busy  during  slack  periods.  Two 
woodworkers  and  four  metal¬ 
workers  are  kept  on  the  garage 
staff  for  body  building  when 
regular  body  maintenance  and 
accident  work  allows  time  to 
do  so. 

Operations  of  the  truck  fleet 
vary  according  to  the  specific 
distribution.  About  60  trucks 
are  assigned  to  city  distribution 
of  the  various  Daily  Star  edi¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  are  three- 
ton  trucks  with  bodies  designed 
and  built  by  the  Star  with 
canopied  rear  platform  for  the 
helpers  to  stand  on  when  mak¬ 
ing  deliveries.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  more  standard 
metal  body  trucks  with  tar¬ 
paulin  covers,  and  some  light 
delivery  trucks  for  special  de¬ 
livery  service.  Star  city  trucks 
and  passenger  cars  cover  almost 
900,000  miles  a  year. 

For  country  Daily  Star  dis¬ 
tribution,  about  22  trucks,  most¬ 
ly  three-ton  special  stake  bodies 
with  permanent  tarpaulins,  are 
available.  These  trucks  have 
solid  stake  bodies  with  plywood 
outside.  Solid  panels  extend 
across  the  rear  of  the  truck, 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Toronto  Star  Trucks 

continued  from  page  53 

with  special  twin  folding  doors 
for  loading  and  unloading,  and 
a  wide  step  on  which  driver  or 
loader  can  stand.  Metal  hoops 
are  stretched  across  the  top  of 
the  stake  body  and  a  tarpaulin 
is  stretched  over  these  hoops. 

Recently  swinging  mudflaps 
have  been  installed  on  rear 
fenders  to  protect  the  vehicle 
behind.  Daily  Star  country 
trucks  also  cover  about  900,000 
miles  a  year.  There  are  about 
12  routes  traveled  by  these 
trucks  every  day,  several  routes 
being  given  express  and  local 
service  by  using  two  trucks  on 
the  same  route. 

100-Mlle  Radius  Covered 

Roughly  a  100-mile  radius 
around  Toronto  is  served  by  the 
Toronto  Star  trucks.  From  ter¬ 
minals  on  some  routes,  inde¬ 
pendent  carriers  continue  with 
smaller  loads.  In  four  cities, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catherines,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Ottawa,  the  Toronto 
Star  uses  its  own  trucks  for 
local  delivery  from  a  central 
agency. 

The  Star  Weekly  country  dis¬ 
tribution  is  handled  by  three 
tractor  trailers  with  average 
loads  of  13  tons,  operating  over 
a  radius  of  approximately  123 
miles  from  Toronto.  Circle 
routes  are  arranged  wherever 
possible  so  that  papers  can  be 
delivered  on  the  way  from 
Toronto  and  also  on  the  way 
back.  Bulk  delivery  is  made 
to  many  towns,  where  local  dis¬ 
tributors  break  up  the  delivery 
locally.  Newsprint  haulage 
from  the  railway  sheds  to  stor¬ 
age  and  to  pressroom  also  takes 
three  tractor  trailer  units;  spe¬ 
cial  short  wheel  base,  cab-over¬ 
engine  tractors  being  used  for 
city  traffic. 

Trailer  bodies  are  usually 
built  by  the  Toronto  Star  with 
double  plank  floor  to  make  them 
waterproof,  with  solid  stake 
body  sides,  permanent  tar¬ 
paulin  covers  and  special  side 
and  rear  loading  doors.  Trail¬ 
ers  vary  in  length  and  capacity 
with  the  longest  being  over  28 
feet,  capable  of  taking  nine 
standard  rolls  of  newsprint  or 
10  rolls  of  rotogravure  paper  in 
one  layer.  Mileage  for  Star 
Weekly  country  distribution  and 
newsprint  haulage  tractors  to¬ 
tals  about  150,000  miles  in  12 
months. 

In  addition  to  these  distribu¬ 
tion  trucks  and  passenger  cars, 
covering  almost  2,000,000  miles 
a  year,  the  Toronto  Star  also 
has  a  number  of  special  purpose 
trucks.  It  has  a  fleet  of  three 
ink-carrying  tank  trucks  which 
take  ink  from  the  Star  ink  plant 
to  the  downtown  pressroom.  It 
keeps  five  trucks  with  special 
dump  bodies  to  haul  and  dump 
loads  of  post  office  mail  bags. 

These  dump  trucks  also  han¬ 
dle  snow,  cinders  and  other 
materials  wherever  required. 
And  the  Toronto  Star  keeps  a 
red-wheeled,  white-painted  con¬ 
verted  four-wheel-drive  Dodge 
scoutcar  as  a  service  truck. 
This  truck  is  fitted  with  first- 
aid  supplies  as  well  as  flares, 
spotlights,  plug-in  portable 
lights,  towing  bar,  raincoats, 
tools  of  all  descriptions,  a  heavy 


Star  Truck  No.  108  has  a  rear  panel 
orhich  latches  in  vertical  position 
when  on  the  road,  swings  out  as  a 
loading  ramp  at  the  platform.  Also 
note  rubber-link  mat,  handrails,  and 
sliding  roof  panel  for  protection 
against  rain  and  snow. 

duty  gasoline  heater  and  other 
equipment  for  road  service. 

All  Toronto  Star  garage  and 
driving  staffs  operate  on  a  max¬ 
imum  40-hour  week.  The  night 
shift  is  37Vfe  hours. 

Complete  operating  records 
are  kept  by  a  secretarial  and 
clerical  staff  working  at  the 
garage  office.  A  complete  oper¬ 
ational,  maintenance  and  cost 
record  is  kept  for  every  ve¬ 
hicle  in  the  fleet.  Accident  and 
traffic  violation  reports  are  kept 
for  each  driver.  Country  time 
schedules  are  maintained  by 
having  each  driver  fill  in  time 
of  departure  and  arrival  at 
check  points  on  his  run. 

Constant  experimentation  with 
new  engines,  new  body  designs, 
and  new  equipment  goes  on  at 
the  garage.  As  an  example,  145 
h.p.  Ford  engines  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  several  Ford  heavy 
duty  trucks,  believed  to  be 
among  the  first  such  engines  in 
Canada.  Experiments  are  now 
being  made  with  a  three-engine 
300  h.p.  Ford  truck,  designed 
and  built  by  the  Star  for  ex¬ 
press  service  on  crowded  sum¬ 
mer  highways.  For  warming  up 
cars  and  trucks  in  zero  weather 
crowded  out  for  storage  on  the 
open  parking  space  outside  the 
garage,  war  surpliis  aircraft  en¬ 
gine  heating  equipment  has 
been  adapted  for  this  special 
purpose. 

The  organization  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  garage  has  been  care¬ 
fully  developed  during  the  past 
20  years  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  operating  and  servicing 
one  of  the  finest  truck  fleets  in 
Canada. 

Buffalo  News  Installs 
Big  (hiel  Remelter 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  has  replaced  an  eight-ton 
metal  pot  with  a  United  Amer¬ 
ican  Metals  Corp.,  Big  Chief 
remelter  of  4.800  pounds  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  new  pot  is  elec 
trically  heated. 

The  News  also  has  added  two 
Vandercook  proof  presses,  a 
No.  3  for  engraving  room  proofs 
and  a  No.  23  for  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 


Noff'Carbon  Black 
Ink  Gives  Lusler 

A  fast-drying,  non-carbon 
black,  glossy  news  ink,  said  to 
be  rub-proof  and  not  to  soil 
readers’  hands,  has  been  put 
into  limited  production,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Donald 
A.  Robbins,  inventor. 

Known  as  “Darco  Plastix,”  the 
new  ink  has  been  successfully 
tested  on  several  runs  over  a 
period  of  one  year  by  the  Grit 
Publishing  Co.,  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.  The  ink,  it  is  said,  repro¬ 
duces  copy  and  halftones  with 
a  lustrous  sheen,  and  increases 
color  with  considerably  reduced 
first  impression  offset,  strike¬ 
through.  and  ink  misting. 

Robbins,  a  journeyman  press¬ 
man,  and  at  one  time  associated 
with  a  large  eastern  ink  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  long  been  working 
on  the  formula. 

The  new  ink.  according  to 
Robbins,  is  quickly  absorbed 
into  the  newsprint.  A  plasticiz¬ 
ing  drying  process,  he  empha¬ 
sized.  starts  as  soon  as  the  ink 
is  transferred  from  the  plate 
to  the  web.  This  plasticizing 
causes  the  ink  to  harden  fast, 
and  provides  a  protective  cover 
against  the  ink  being  offset  or 
smeared. 

Robbins  also  pointed  out  that 
idleness  of  the  press  for  several 
days  will  not  harden  the  ink. 
or  clog  the  ink  distribution  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  new  ink  has  been  success¬ 
fully  tried  on  magazine  fiatbed 
and  newspaper  rotary  presses. 
Speeds  obtained  on  newspaper 
presses  have  been  as  high  as 
45,000  copies  per  hour. 

Greater  Mileage 

There  is  no  change  in  the 
original  color  of  the  printed 
newsprint  and  transfer  of  ink 
from  the  plate  to  web  is  accom¬ 
plished  without  surplus  accumu¬ 
lations  on  the  plate.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  better  coverage,  or  mile¬ 
age,  the  ink  is  said  to  be  non- 
abrasive,  will  not  cause  harm 
to  any  type  of  printing  press 
roller,  and  will  not  separate  or 
acquire  a  false  body. 

Present  ink-making  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  utilized  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  ink,  Robbins  said. 
He  claims  the  raw  materials 
used  in  his  product  are  of  the 
type  found  in  higher  grades  of 
printing  ink.  Therefore,  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  these  raw  mate¬ 
rials  is  reflected  in  the  price 
of  his  ink,  which  he  has  set 
from  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  the  price  for  pres¬ 
ently  available  news  inks. 

Research  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  ink  is  going  for¬ 
ward,  Robbins  said.  Testing 
will  be  made  v/ith  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Mechanical  Research  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Williamsport 
Grit,  he  said. 

Engraving  PlanI 

The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Journal 
has  installed  a  modern  engrav¬ 
ing  plant.  Bill  Omer,  formerly 
of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press, 
is  in  charge. 


Spadework 

At  groundbreaking  for  Times-Mirror 
printing  plant  in  Los  Angeles  art: 
Left  to  right — Harrison  Chandler, 
James  R.  Weldon,  and  Philip 
Chandler 

(handlers  Slarl 
L.A.  Prinling  Plant 

Ground  -  breaking  ceremonies 
for  a  commercial  printing  plant 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $1,500,000 
were  conducted  recently  by  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Press,  headed  by  Harrison 
Chandler,  vicepresident,  and 
Philip  Chandler,  vicepresident 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Mirror. 

The  project  will  occupy  a 
9.3-acre  site  and  will  have  a 
floor  space  of  109,000  square 
feet.  It  is  to  be  a  one-story 
and  basement  building  and  will 
be  used,  when  completed  next 
fall,  for  the  manufacture  and 
printing  of  telephone  books  in 
connection  with  the  existing 
plant  adjoining  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

Devine  is  Elected 
Vicepresidenl  ol  Sun 

George  W.  Ullman,  president 
of  Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  Feb.  3  at  their 
Board  of  Direc- 
t  o  r  s  meeting, 

John  F.  Devine 
was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of 
the  Corporation. 

It  was  in  1914 
that  Mr.  Devine 
started  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  with 
the  Fuchs  & 

Lang  Manufac- 
t  u  r  i  n  g  Co., 
which  later  be¬ 
came  a  division  n  - 

of  General  Devine 

Printing  Ink.  After  being  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Fuchs  &  Lang 
for  a  number  of  years,  Devine 
held  other  important  posts  with¬ 
in  the  organization. 

Mr.  Devine  will  be  an  aide  to 
the  General  Managers  of  all  the 
divisions  with  respect  to  sales, 
and  will  continue  to  supervise 
the  operation  of  Sun’s  General 
Printing  Ink  Co. — Pacific  Coast 
Division. 
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SCOTT  print 
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We  have  developed  a  press  counter  which  is  adjustable  while  the  machine  is  running  and  embodies 
a  new  principle.  Note  the  count  sheet  and  the  oven  conveyor  load.  See  it  in  operation  in  the  plant  oi 
The  Washington.  D.  C.,  Star. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Roanoke  Plant 
Occupied  in  Stages 

Six  Goss  Headliner  units  with 
tension  lockups  are  scheduled 
to  go  into  operation  in  the 
new  Roanoke  (Va. )  Times- 
World  Corp.’s  new  mechanical 
building  this  month. 

Installation  o£  the  new  units 
with  two  folders  has  been  under 
way  for  several  months.  Space 
is  available  to  install  six  more 
units. 

The  composing  room  forces  of 
the  Roanoke  Times  and  World- 
News  have  occupied  the  new 
building  since  Feb.  20  when 
120  pieces  of  equipment  were 
mov^,  installed  and  ready  for 
operation  in  nine  hours. 

Special  frames  with  hydraulic 
jaclu  were  employed  to  move 
this  equipment.  By  the  use  of 
two  "dollies,”  deigned  by  com¬ 
pany  employes,  the  15  line¬ 
casting  machines  were  moved 
an  average  of  150  feet  all  in 
three  hours  and  25  minutes, 
S.  K.  Trunnell,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  reported. 

Equipment  and  material  han¬ 
dled  approximated  120  tons. 

The  three-story  mechanical 
building,  with  mezzanine,  has 
approximately  48,000  square 
feet  of  floor  .space.  New  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  composing  room  pro¬ 
vide  6,700  square  feet  and  for 
the  stereotyping  department  an¬ 
other  2,500,  about  double  the 
former  area. 

The  vacated  quarters  will  be 
remodeled  and  occupied  by  the 
editorial  department,  with  the 
accounting  department  later  to 
occupy  the  second  floor  now 
housing  the  news  offices. 

Included  in  the  stereotyping 
equipment  already  installed  are 
a  direct  pressure  machine  (Di- 
rect-O-Mat),  an  infra-matic 
drier  and  an  automilling  de¬ 
vice  to  cut  pockets  in  the  plates. 

Once  the  new  press  is  in  op¬ 
eration,  the  mailing  room  facil¬ 
ities  on  the  second  floor,  with 
direct  chutes  to  the  loading  plat¬ 
forms,  can  be  used. 

Once  the  old  mailing  room  is 
abandoned,  the  old  building, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  “T”, 
will  be  made  rectangular  by  the 
erection  of  three  stories  in  the 
jap. 

Weiu  Named  MS 
On  New  York  Post 

Mary  McClung,  general  man- 
iger  of  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Arthur  Weiss  as 
nechanical  superintendent  in 
;harge  of  production  operations. 
Vlr.  Weiss  succeeds  Edmund 
]k>odrich,  who  resigned  to  be- 
;ome  owner  and  publisher  of 
he  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian. 

Mr.  Weiss  has  been  with  the 
Post  Home  News  for  30  years, 
ie  started  as  a  compositor  in 
.919,  upon  returning  from  over- 
teas  in  the  First  World  War, 
Old  has  since  served  the  paper 
.uccessively  as  dhy  foreman  and 
leneral  foreman. 


Hair  Raiser 

Static  alactricity,  not  tha  cost,  makes 
E.  Kenneth  Woods'  hair  stand  on 
and  while  ha  examines  the  new 
Scott  Octupal  in  the  plant  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  (III.)  Journal.  He's 
the  auditor. 

Press  from  Phoenix 
In  East  St.  Louis  Piant 

The  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal,  which  publishes  daily 
and  Sunday,  has  installed  a 
Scott  Octupal  unit-type  press, 
purchased  from  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette.  It  is  equipped 
w'ith  a  heavy-duty  high-speed 
folder,  Jones  automatic  tension 
device  and  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyor,  and  is  floor-fed.  The 
press  replaces  a  32-page  Hoe 
press  that  was  install^  in  1936. 
Extensive  remodelling  to  the 
Journal's  bqilding  was  done  to 
accommodate  the  new  and  larg¬ 
er  equipment.  While  the  old 
press  was  being  dismantled  and 
the  new  one  installed,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  was  printed  on  the  press  of 
the  Stockyards  Reporter. 

Building  to  Have 
Heat-Absorbing  Giass 

Young  Construction  Co.  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  contract  to  erect  a  new 
building  for  the  Rock  Hill  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald. 

The  one-story  building  will 
be  of  reinforc^  concrete  con¬ 
struction  with  bands  of  heat- 
absorbing  glass  windows  and 
glass  block  around  the  front 
and  sides. 

Talbot  Patrick,  editor  and 
publisher,  said  a  32-page  rotary 
press  would  be  installed  before 
the  newspaper  moves,  about 
Aug.  1.  Stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  also  is  on  order. 

Vatation  a  Business 

Two  employes  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O. )  Times-Star’s  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  —  William 
(Red)  Duerr,  truck  mechanic, 
and  Carl  Hanseman — with  serv¬ 
ice  totaling  63  years,  have  re¬ 
signed  to  become  operators  of  a 
vacation  resort  in  Wisconsin. 


Clarion-Ledger 
Builds  6th  Home 

A  new  home  is  under  con¬ 
struction  for  Mississpipi’s  oldest 
daily  newspaper  —  the  Clarion- 
Ledger.  It  is  located  on  the 
south  side  of  East  Pearl  Street 
filling  the  frontage  between  the 
YMCA  and  the  buildings  on  the 
east  end  of  that  block.  A  total 
of  six  parcels  of  land  have  been 
acquired  throughout  the  years. 

James  M.  Spain  designed  the 
new  home  with  a  limestone 
facing.  A  five-unit  Hoe  Metro¬ 
politan  press  will  reach  to  the 
top  floor  of  the  three-floor  plant. 

Street-level  floor  space  will 
be  occupied  by  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  display  and  classified  ad 
departments,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  press  “working- 
floor  level.”  The  news,  wire 
and  composing  rooms  and  top 
section  of  the  press  will  fill 
the  third  floor. 

Pearl  Street  quarters  wnll  be 
the  Clarion-Ledger's  sixth  home 
since  the  late  Col.  R.  H.  Henry 
moved  the  paper  to  Jackson 
from  Paulding,  several  decades 
ago. 

Now  entering  its  112th  year  of 
continuous  publication,  the  Cla¬ 
rion-Ledger  is  Mississippi’s  sec¬ 
ond  oldest  newspaper,  her  oldest 
daily.  Only  the  Woodville  Re¬ 
publican  has  a  longer  history. 
Editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger  for  more  than  a 
half-century  was  Colonel  Henry, 
who  was  replaced  at  the  helm 
in  1921  by  R.  M.  Hederman,  Sr. 
and  T.  M.  Hederman,  Sr.,  who 
purchased  the  Clarion-Ledger 
upon  his  retirement.  T.  M. 
Hederman,  Sr.  served  as  editor 
and  publisher  for  27  years  until 
his  death  in  February,  1948.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tom, 
as  editor,  and  by  his  nephew. 
Bob,  as  manager. 

'Rainbows  to  Order' 

The  new  IPI  color  movie, 
“Rainbows  to  Order,”  succeeds 
the  popular  IPI  film,  “Keeping 
In  Touch,”  which  has  been  seen 
by  100,000  persons  at  more  than 
1,000  showings.  “Rainbows  to 
Order”  will  be  available  for 
showings  to  printing  production 
groups  or  any  allied  graphic 
arts  groups. 
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Dedicated 

Quimby  Melton  opened  the  new 
plant  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily 
News  as  ha  began  his  25th  year  as 
publisher.  The  building  houses  a 
new  Hoe  press  and  new  composing 
machinery.  Quimby  Melton,  Jr.,  is 
editor. 

7  Ink  Tank  Trucks 
Added  to  Morrill  Fleet 

Ralph  C.  Persons,  general 
manager  of  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co., 
Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp., 
announces  that  as  part  of  ue 
Miorrill  Ink  Service  Plan,  seven 
high-powered  trucks  have  been 
added  to  the  delivery  fleet.  The 
Morrill  fleet,  now  comprised  of 
31  trucks,  operates  direct  from 
factories  and  from  news  ink 
supply  stations  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A  news  ink  station  has  been 
opened  at  Houston,  Tex. 

12-PI.  Times  Roman 

Times  Roman  with  italic  and 
small  caps  has  been  cut  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  in 
12-point.  I^is  face  already  was 
available  in  5V^,  7,  8,  9,  10  and 
11-point  sizes. 


Do  You  Use 


No  matter  Aou’ or  tt'Aere  you  meas¬ 
ure  ’em  .  .  .  your  plates  have  uni¬ 
form  thickness  when  shaved  by 
Monomelt  rotary  shavers. 

WHITE  TODAY  for  more  information. 


mONOmELT  CO..  Inc. 


T  1614  N  E  POLK  ST 
MINNEAPOLIS  13.  MINN. 
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Color  Competition 


A  major  consideration  in  designing  the  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
Newspaper  Press  was  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  for  R.O.P.  color, 
to  enable  newspapers  to  meet  the  increasing  competition  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  other  mediums  —  magazines,  posters,  direct-mail. 

The  press  is  so  designed  tliat  facilities  for  every  reciuirement 
from  spot  color  to  full  color  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  either  when  the 
press  is  being  built,  or  to  meet  color  demands  as  they  arise  later.  Every 
possible  preparation  is  made  in  advance  to  facilitate  the  addition  of  extra 
color  cylinders,  reversing  mechanisms,  duo  ink  rails,  and  compensators. 

That  forward-looking  publishers  appreciate  the  importance  of 
being  thus  prepared  for  any  future  color-printing  needs  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  the  Hoe  newspaper  presses  built  or  ordered  since 
the  war  has  color-printing  facilities. 


r 
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BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
910  East  138th  Street  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING  PRESS 
V  BLANKETS  > 


produces  economically 
leads  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avc  Chicago  14 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


The  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
News-Age-Herald,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $2,000,000,  is  build¬ 
ing  an  annex  which  will  in¬ 
crease  its  press  capacity  by 
125%.  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr, 
is  publisher. 

Ten  new  Goss  Headliner  units 
and  two  folders  head  the  list 
jf  equipment  which  will  be  in- 
rtall^.  With  construction  sched- 
iled  for  completion  by  Jan.  1, 
1950,  the  enlarged  pressroom  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  in 
February  or  March.  Eight  new 
3oss  units  were  put  into  oper- 
ition  in  February,  1942. 

The  10  units  will  be  installed 
n  one  long  line  on  the  present 
jressroom  level  in  the  new 
>uilding.  When  the  new  presses 

ire  in  operation,  the  present 

light  units  will  be  mov^  in  a 
ine  paralled  to  the  new  ones. 

The  color  comic  press  also 
vill  be  moved  to  the  new  an- 
lex,  leaving  the  present  press- 
oom  for  paper  storage. 

The  new  annex  will  be  80  b.v 
27  feet  in  size.  All  of  the 
niilding  will  rise  to  the  second 
loor  level  of  the  present  plant. 

Twenty-seven  feet  of  the  new 
luilding  will  go  to  the  top 

fourth)  floor  of  the  present 

*lant.  This  will  ease  present 
lottlenecks  in  the  third-floor 
ngraving  and  fourth-floor 
tereotyping  departments. 

The  second  floor  morgue  will 
■ave  its  space  tripled  through 
he  new  anne.x.  Removal  of  the 
nailroom  from  the  present 
iuilding  to  the  new  annex  will 
•ermit  a  combined  recreation 
department  and  lunchroom  on 
he  first  floor.  The  general  ad- 
ertising  department  also  will 
«  housed  here. 

Construction  of  a  garage,  40 
y  75  feet,  was  recently  com- 
ileted  adjacent  to  the  site  of 
he  new  annex. 

I  Production  requirements  were 
esigned  by  H.  Elarle  Runion. 
4>uisville,  Ky.  engineer.  Run- 
>n  also  determined  costs  and 
lade  recommendations  for  new 
quipment  to  meet  probable  cir- 
ulation  requirements  for  years 
5  come. 


Mechanical  department  annex  of  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald. 


More  than  200  mechanical 
perintendents  and  employes  of 
J  southwestern  newspapers  were 
jifl  in  Tulsa  for  the  Southern  News- 
paper  Mechanical  conference. 
Feb. 

4  Richard 

business  manager  the  News- 
paper  Corp., 

of  the  Tulsa  World  Tulsa 
Tribune,  presided  at  a 
Frank  O.  Larson,  president  of 
NiPC,  delivered  the  welcoming 
-4k  ^  address.  Walter  J.  Dowell,  chief 

machinist  of  NPC  and  general 
Conferees  chairman  of  the  conference,  pre- 

.  sided  at  the  conference  sessions. 

At  Southern  Mechanical  Contarance  •pjjg  visitors  represented  news- 
in  Tulsa:  Left  to  right — C.  W.  Tabb,  papers  in  Oklahoma.  Arkansas, 
Dallas,  sacratary;  W.  F.  Thompson,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  western 
Austin;  and  W.  J.  Dowall,  Tulsa,  Louisiana. 

general  chairman.  Topics  discussed  were  new 

techniques  and  equipment  de- 

Oregon  Firm  Makes  duction.  A  highlig^it*^  of  ^the  I 
Paper  Roll  Handler  ^rT'^ZrTd^r^i^Ze  %iTn\  '^oS: 

a  ta|awi  aawii  sitaiiaaiwi  ducted  by  O.  M.  Harper.  NPC 

A  Paper-roll  Grab  for  han-  mechanical  superintendent, 
dling  rolls  of  newsprint,  has  Among  the  visitors  were  Vern 
been  developed  by  the  Hyster  Williams.  Topeka,  president  of 
Co.  of  Portland.  Ore.,  for  use  the  Kansas  Mechanical  Confer- 
with  its  “20”  lift  truck  (2.000  ence;  C.  P.  Liter,  general  man- 
pound  capacity).  ager  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 

The  attachment  consists  of  Star-Times  and  Morning  Advo- 
hydraulically  controlled  steel  cate;  Howard  McMahon,  pub- 
plates,  faced  with  rubber  for  lisher  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
non-slip  retention,  which  exert  Reporter  -  News,  and  C.  H. 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  sides  Leonard.  publisher  of  the 
of  a  paper  roll  to  hold  it  se-  Gainesville  (Tax.)  Register. 
curely  without  slippage  while  O.  L.  Harper,  Tulsa;  Houston 
traveling  and  stacking.  Await,  San  Antonio,  and  Ralph 

Moffett,  Dallas,  were  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors. 


Publisher  Is  GuesI 
At  Printers'  Parly 


iotC  ATF  PfPtf  I'he  second  annual  party  of 

rci)  new  nir  ricil  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

Jessen's  Weekly,  of  Fairbanks.  News  composing  room  Chapel 
.laska.  whose  plant  was  de-  in  honor  of  retired  printers 
iroyed  by  fire  Thanksgiving  took  place  recently  with  Editor- 
'ay,  will  soon  be  publishing  Publisher  Edward  H.  Butler 
'ith  a  Kelley  No.  2  automatic  among  the  71  guests, 
ress,  purchased  from  the  Amer-  Earlier,  three  recently-retired 
?an  lype  Founders  Sales  Corp  News  pressmen— Joe  Uster.  Ed- 
Packed  in  15  crates,  the  new  die  Reisweber  and  Oscar  Rose- 
ress  was  shipped  to  Alaska  hart— received  wrist  watches  at 
•om  Seattle  to  Seward  and  a  dinner  given  by  co-workers. 
lOved  by  rail  from  there  to 
airbanks. 

A1  Nelson,  press  erector  for 
TF,  flew  to  Fairbanks  to  su- 
ervise  the  installation. 

The  Fairbanks  News  Miner 
as  been  printing  Jessen's 
'^eekly  since  the  fire. 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


E.  T.SullebargerCo, 


Easlabrooks  Retires 


110  Fulton  St.  •  538  S.  Clark  St. 
New  York  Chicago 


Nahum  “Nem”  Eastabrooks, 
a  steady  employe  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  for  53  years,  has  retired 
after  a  warning  from  his  doctor. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Hall,  Color  Expert,  mm 

Goes  to  Dayton  illll**  "■Ml  iTiin 

Everett  B.  Hall  of  Miami.  fl  KVV 

Fla.,  has  been  named  foreman  k  7  c  ifl||  III  III 

of  the  pressroom  at  the  Dayton  I  v  >]  4b^|k|  II  III 

(O.)  Daily  News.  He  succeeded  _  “  ;2  s 

Louis  A.  Brod  who  retired  after 

30  years  at  the  News.  > 

Hall  entered  the  trade  as  an  ^is..  - 

apprentice  26  years  ago  and  has 
spent  the  last  11V6  years  on  the  e*  j  e  i  b  ^ 

Miami  Daily  News  He  started  rite  OHO  Earthquakc-FrOOf 

on  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Straight-line  production  is  provided  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Salinas  Cali- 
Tribune  and  later  went  to  the  fomian.  with  its  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Some  of  its  special 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  features:  Handprinted  wallpaper  and  white  woodwork  in  office  of  Merritt 

Throughout  his  career.  Hall  c.  Speidel,  president;  woodblock  floor  in  composing  room;  mat  tube  from 
Shisr^whl^h^'the”  oW^ton^N^^  department  to  composing  room;  microfilm  files;  twin  Goss  tubulars. 

Sght  years^ he^  ai^%M®  bS  Jljru  AnilOIJnCfid  Veteran  Retires, 

working  on  the  same  type  of  JUI  f  MllllUUIIiCU  g^t  He's  Ofl/v  'IS' 


ad  department  to  composing  room;  microfilm  files;  twin  Goss  tubulars. 

Iiiru  AitnAiin#Afl  Veteran  Retires, 


Depth  (ode  Speeds 

ill  1**?^ 

®l|  |l|[||||  The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 

‘  *  ■  .  I  I  1 1  Press  has  adopted  a  new  sys- 

m|  tern  to  speed  up  the  preparation 

I  of  cuts  and  ordering  of  base 
I  sizes  for  the  art. 

’  All  art  is  now  scaled  by  the 
art  department  to  the  nearest 
one-half-inch,  whereas  in  the 
past  the  exact  depth  was  not 
determined  in  advance.  A  codc- 
is  used  with  the  slug  to  show 
hquake^FrOOt  exact  size  all  through  the  make- 

,  the  new  plant  of  the  Salinas  Cali-  operation.  Thus  a  one-col- 

f  11  c  1  -i.  -I  umn  cut,  three  inches  deep  is 

of  floor  ‘P«»-  Some  of  its  special  ^  jg.  ^  twO-COlumn  cut, 

white  woodwork  in  office  of  Merritt  4,^  jg  called  524A. 

r  in  cornposing  room;  mat  tube  from  g  three-column  cut.  six  inches 

microfilm  files;  twin  Goss  tubulars,  deep  is  called  a  j36  and  a  four- 

column  cut  7V&  inches  deep  is 

Veteran  Retires,  called  a  547A.  The  “A”  desig- 

Pi,*  Ub'c  ahIu  *1K*  nates  the  half-inch  variation. 

OUT  ne  5  omy  lO  Jja^es  for  the  cuts  now 

Fred  W.  Peterson,  for  nearly  can  be  ordered  from  stereotype 
40  years  a  stereotyper  on  the  just  as  soon  as  the  art  is  scaled 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Press,  in  the  art  room,  where  formerly 


eight  years  he  also  has  been  l||rU  AnilAlinfAfl  nurires,  called  a  547A  The  a  aesig- 

working  on  the  same  type  of  JUI I  MllllUUIIiCU  g^f  He's  Ofl/v  'IS'  half-inch  variation. 

Scott  presses  in  Miami  as  were  '  The  bases  for  the  cuts  now 

recently  installed  in  the  Dayton  DIL  II>I  Peterson,  for  nearly  can  be  ordered  from  stereotype 

plant.  lOl  I  Jill  IKI  LlAflV  years  a  stereotyper  on  the  just  as  soon  as  the  art  is  scaled 

His  father  L  F  Hall  has  * ■■  •  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Press,  in  the  art  room,  where  formerly 

been  a  pressm.in  nearly  50  years  The  five  judges  who  will  nick  retired  Feb.  28.  ‘T  m  too  young  the  make-up  editor  had  to  wait 

in  Des  Moines  and  still  is  ac-  30  national  orizI-wTnners  in  he  retire.”  he  commented.  ‘T’ve  until  the  engra^rs  had  proc- 
tive  on  the  Register  and  Trib-  i3th  Annual  IPI  Essay  Contest  birthdays.”  He  was  essed  the  cut.  (The  Free  Press 

one  at  age  76.  G.  F.  Hall.  S^e  ten  announceT'^TSrcon-  born  Feb.  29.  1884.  «Sv®)  “ 

brotlici  of  Evcrott,  slso  is  on  lAst  is  snonsoroci  bv  Intorns*  coinpsny. ) 

S£  51  Old  Hoe  Press  Sold  £ 

Jod.  c,..  ,«»,*-.  Day..n  FOf  Duly  III  KOlOa 

News  in  May.  1919.  and  suoer-  *  tic  bases  in  all  the  variants  will 


P  UlL  im  Fred  W.  Peterson,  for  nearly  can  be  ordered  from  stereotype 

rQi  Iflll  ||r|  r%SaV  years  a  stereotyper  on  the  just  as  soon  as  the  art  is  scaled 

*  ■■  •  j  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Press,  in  the  art  room,  where  formerly 

The  five  judges  who  will  nick  retired  Feb.  28.  ‘T  m  too  young  the  make-up  editor  had  to  wait 
30  K  to  .retir<,  he  conimented,  ‘ T’ve  until  the  engravers  had  proc- 


une  at  age  76.  G.  F.  Hall,  have  ^erannounceT  Thrco^^  born  Feb.  29.  1884. 

brothei  of  Everett,  also  is  on  test  is  sponsored  by  Interna- 

toe  Des  Moines  daily  where  he  tional  Printing  Ink  in  coopera-  niH  HnA  PfAff 

has  been  a  pressman  for  26  tion  with  the  National  Graphic  riCJJ 

y®®rs.  Arts  Educational  Association.  l\iilu  im  I# 

Brod  came  to  the  Dayton  Harry  L.  Gage,  graphic  arts  lOl  UUIY  111  IV< 
New^  in  May,  1919,  and  super-  consultant  to  Mergenthaler  . 


Old  Hoe  Press  Sold 
For  Duly  in  Korea 


News  in  May.  1919,  and  super-  consultant  ’  to  l^rgenthaler  '  -  bases  in  all  the  variants  wiii 

vised  work  on  four  different  Unotype  Co  is  chairman  of  the  ^  printing  press  used  by  Cali-  be  purchas^  and  kept  piled 
types  of  presses  during  his  30  jury  for  the  13th  consecutive  fornia  newspapers  since  1904  has  near  the  make-up  forms  for  in- 


years.  He  was  a  newspaperbov  yVar.  *"Th^  other  judges  are:  been  purchased  for  shipment  to  stant  use  by  the  printers, 
for  the  Dayton  Monitor,  prede-  Carl  E  Dunnagan,  president  of  Korea.  The  16-page  Hoe  began 

*be  late  Printing  Industry  of  America,  its  career  on  the  old  Fresno  Re-  Ppessman's  Hat 
1880s.  jnc  •  Lou  Little  head  football  publican  45  years  ago  and  since  *  .  a 

Between  the  time  he  learned  coach  at  Columbia  University  was  operated  at  the  Stockton  Secret  &IVen  Away 
his  trade  and  returned  to  the  Miss  Mary  Jean  Simpson,  dean  Record  and  the  Vallejo  Neuis.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
News  in  1919  he  was  a  prws-  of  women.  University  of  Ver-  .fold  by  the  Mann  Journal,  it  Express  told  a  pictorial  story  of 
man  in  New  York,  Boston  Syd  ^ont  and  State  Agricultural  will  be  used  by  the  Catholic  how  to  make  a  pressmans  hat 
ney  and  Melbourne,  Australia;  College,  and  William  G.  Simp-  Church  to  publish  the  ^st  fn7ts  Sunday  roto  of  Feb.  27th. 
Chicago  Detroit.  Cleveland.  In-  son.  president  of  the  C.  T.  Dear-  Amerman-size  newspaper  in  Ko-  a  ^ries  of  photos  showed 
dianapolis  and  Springfield.  O.  ing  Printing  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky.  rea.  The  sale  was  made  in  dis-  pressroom  Fore^n  Ed  Weiser 

The  13th  Annual  IPI  Essay  Posal  of  the  assets  of  the  Jour-  j^aking  a  hat.  step-by-step. 


Prepares  to  Move 


Contest  has  produced  the  larg-  nal,  now  merged  with  the  San 
est  number  of  entries  in  the  Rafael  Independent. 


r..., _ i  r  ^  t..,  history  of  the  contest.  An  esti- 

The  Culver  City  (Calif. )  Star-  mated  20,000  students  from  more 
^s,  one  of  the  Copley-owned  th3ji  500  schools  have  submitted 


Sir'^aPf ®iarger""Sing"‘°his 

month.  It  will  occupy  a  struc-  fk  •  • 

ture,  built  of  the  new  lattice  PfACC  lAf  r0|0nihj3 
steel  framework.  50  by  150  feet.  vviwiiimih 

in  which  a  new  32-page  Goss  The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record’s 
press  is  being  installed,  as  well  old  Goss  press  is  on  its  way  to 
as  new  composing  machines,  the  new  six-story  plant  of  La 
Robert  L.  Curry  is  publisher,  Patria  in  the  lofty  Andes  city 
with  Richard  Leonard  as  editor,  of  Manizales,  Colombia. 


Copy  with  the  photos  said; 
Rafael  Independent.  -‘The  pressman’s  hat  is  a  tra- 

_  B  I  I  dition  of  newspaper  pressmen 

PrAff  PurfhaCAfl  and  can  be  found  wherever 

riCM  ruilliajcu  newspapers  are  printed.  Aside 

The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  from  being  a  badge  of  the  pro- 
Record  has  purchased  a  Goss  fession,  it  serves  the  useful  pur- 
Duplex  twin  Unitubular  32-page  pose  of  keeping  ink  and  grease 


capacity  press. 


out  of  a  printer  s  hair.” 


ALUMINUM  CHASES- 

Write  or  Wire  your  nearest  dealer; 

YORK  TORONTO 


hinking  about  building? 

We  have  30  years'  experience  on  Engineering 
and  Architecture  of  newspaper  and  printing 
plants  available  to  those  considering  a  building 
program.  A  discussion  of  your  problems 
entails  no  obligation 


Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 

ARCHITECTS— ENGINEERS 
100  West  Monroe  Bnilding  Chicago  3.  Illinois 


NEW  YORK 

THOK^AS  W.  HALL  Co. 

120  W.  42nd  Street 

STAK4FORD.  CONN. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Sunnyside  Ave. 

DALLAS 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Laws  &  Broom  streets 

HOUSTON 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
802-804  Walnut  Street 

TAMPA 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
302-304  No.  Willow 


TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO. 
120  Wellington  St.,  W. 

LOS  ANGELES 

WOLFER’S  CAL.  PTRS.  SUPPLY 
409-411  E.  Pico  Blvd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
DON  STEWART  COMPANY 
441  Clay  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO..  Lro. 
515-525  Lafayette 

MIAMI 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.  L’d. 

2300  N.  W.  23rd  Street 


''T.4ILOR-MADE”  by  the 


BEARD  NEWSPRINT 

&  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  INC.  , 

8761  FULTON  ST.  DETROIT  9,  MICH 
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Each  bait  is  controllod  by  Its  own  air-piston 
automatically  adjusting  its  belt  ta  selected  tension. 
NOTE:  When  red  button  it  pushed,  all  air  pistons  act 
togathar  and  automatically  at  one  huge  air  brake. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PtAINFIElO.  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE;  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17 


A  FEATHERY  TOUCH  TO  A  BIG  BEAR  NUG 


AND  ALL  STEPS  IN  BETWEE 


You  select  the  tension  needed  for  the  unwind- 
^  ing  web.  With  WOOD  Pneumatic  TENSION,  that's 
ALL  you  do!  During  the  run,  and  during  splices, 
'  tension  remains  unwavering  because  the  re- 
siliency  of  compressed  air  guards  against 
any  deviation.  Yes,  WOOD  Pneumatic  Ten- 
sion  offers  almost  unbelievable  selectivity 
and  sensitivity  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  gently 
powerful  action  of  air  pressures. 

Regardless  of  the  type  reels  you  are  us- 
ISb  ing,  uniform  belt  tension  for  roll-fed  presses 
is  yours  with  this  WOOD  Unit.  Write  for  illus- 
^  trated  brochures  showing  the  complete  WOOD 
^  system  of  automatic  paper  feeding:  Pneumatic 
Tensions,  Autopasters,  Reels. 


Pneumatic  tensions  with  fixed  belts  for 
newsprint .  .  .  with  running  belts  for  deli¬ 
cate  stock  and  paper  converting. 


I 
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Italy  Turns  to  U.  S. 
Brand  of  Reporting 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


OBJECTIVE  reporting  on  the 

American  plan  will  be  taught 
in  Rome’s  Universita  Interna- 
zionale  “Pro 
Deo,’’  a  school 
that  grew  out  of 
the  Lateran  Col¬ 
lege’s  journalism 
staff- 

The  chief  in¬ 
structor  is  Dr. 

Edward  Klerr, 
a  naturalized 


press,  but  from  as  unbiased 
sources  as  possible. 

The  other  factor  bending  Ital¬ 
ian  journalism  toward  standards 
of  objectivity  is  the  fact  that 
Italians  read  their  papers  not 
only  for  news  but  for  art,  sci¬ 
ence,  literature,  archeology,  etc. 

In  Italy,  according  to  a  survey 
by  Doxa  (Italian  pollster),  42% 
do  not  read  books,  35%  read 
less  than  a  book  a  month,  where¬ 
as  65%  read  newspapers  and 
54%  read  periodicals  regularly 
and  completely. 

Just  as  Page  One  is  a  special 
phenomenon  of  the  American 
press  so  is  Page  Three  a  spe¬ 
cial  characteristic  marking  the 
Italian  press.  It  is  on  Page 
feature  ’  Three  that  the  Italian  finds  par¬ 
tial  answers  to  his  thirst  for  lit¬ 
erature,  art,  etc. 

These  same  two  factors  (Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  and  the  Italian’s  need 
to  get  as  much  out  of  his  paper 


Klerr 


American  c  i  t  i- 
zen,  now  in  the 
United  States 
studying  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  of 
teaching  jour¬ 
nalism. 

For  many  years 
writer  and  correspondent  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  Dr. 
klerr  has  long  been  indoctri¬ 
nated  in  the  objective  method 
of  reporting. 

But,  how  to  teach  it  to  Euro¬ 
peans?  That  is  the  question.  He 
is  spending  six  weeks  here, 
searching  for  the  answer. 

First  Study  oi  U.  S.  Methods 

The  results  of  this  study  and 
his  previous  experience  will  be 
incorporated  in  a  volume  of  es¬ 
says  to  be  published  in  Rome, 
under  Vatican  auspices,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  proposed  Annuals, 
and  first  detailed  study  of  U.  S. 
journalistic  methods  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Klerr  has  been  teaching 
Pro  Deo  students  the  “theory” 
of  American  journalism  for  two 
years.  When  he  left  his  classes 
he  assigned  them  an  essay  con¬ 
test  project.  Prizes  will  be 
given  upon  his  return  for  the 
best  three  on  "What  Are  the 
Positive  and  Negative  Sides  of 
the  American  Press?” 

Dr.  Klerr,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1939  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  after  10 
months  of  dodging  Mussolini’s 
men,  went  back  in  1945  as  an 
INS  war  correspondent.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  crucial  Trieste  crisis 
and  the  March  IS,  1948,  Yugo- 
slavia-Trieste  crisis  in  the  penin¬ 
sula. 

And  a  Book 

Though  slight  of  build  and  ad¬ 
mitting  50,  Dr.  Klerr  is  energetic 
on  his  present  projects  and  busy 
thinking  up  new  ones.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  also  recently  signed 
a  contract  with  an  Italian  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  book,  “II  Volto  Del 
Giomalismo  Americano”  ( The 
Face  of  the  American  Press). 

Two  unrelated  reasons  are  as¬ 
signed  by  Dr.  Klerr  as  basis  of 
the  Italian  trend  toward  the 
American  brand  of  journalism. 

Important  in  the  present  Ital¬ 
ian  economic  life  and  likely  to 
affect  its  political  future.  Dr. 

Klerr  thinks,  is  the  Marshall 
Plan.  The  Italian  constantly  de¬ 
mands  more  and  more  news 
about  the  plan,  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  American  philosophy 
that  conceived  it.  For  this 
reason,  he  does  not  want  to  get 
the  story  from  the  partisan 
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as  possible)  have  produced  a 
new  kind  of  press,  politically. 

Minor  political  papers,  like 
parties  whose  causes  they 
espouse  have  been  greatly  weak¬ 
ened.  Italians  split  naturally 
into  two  groups:  those  favoring 
the  Marshall  Plan-West,  and 
those  following  the  Soviet  East. 

Indicative  of  the  modern-day 
Italian’s  desertion  of  passionate 
party  journals  for  objective 
journalism  is  this  statement  of 
a  noted  Italian  columnist: 

“Leftist  readers  now  mostly 
buy  Rightist  papers.” 

"This  is  true,  says  Dr.  Klerr, 
because  the  Rightist  press  has 
become  an  objective  press.  He 
cites  the  record  circulation  of 
such  a  conservative  paper  as 
Corriere  della  Sera,  now  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  800,000 
(unusual  in  pre-war  Italy). 
Again,  says  Dr.  Klerr,  the  liter¬ 
ary  appetite  is  also  responsible. 
Corriere  della  Sera  has  most  of 
the  top  names  in  literature,  art 
and  the  sciences  writing  its 
“Page  Three.” 

Communist  papers,  reports  Dr. 
Klerr,  go  in  for  frantic  public¬ 
ity  stimts  to  try  to  gain  circula¬ 
tion — such  as  holding  parades. 

Even  as  newsprint  increases. 


the  Italian  continues  his  desire 
for  objective  journalism.  Hence, 
the  need  for  teaching  that  kind 
of  reporting  to  Italy’s  future 
journalists,  now  enrolled  at  the 
University  Pro  Deo. 

Graduate  of  Vienna 

Edward  Klerr  matriculated  for 
the  first  course  in  journalism 
ever  offered  by  the  University 
of  Vienna,  and  got  his  master’s 
degree  in  1922.  Many  years  later 
he  was  awarded  the  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  by  the  University  of  Rome 
for  a  thesis:  Press  Laws,  a  com¬ 
parative  study. 

On  his  arrival  here  from 
Rome,  he  presented  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  a  tile 
recently  recovered  from  the 
baths  built  by  Julius  Caesar.  It 
was  a  token  from  the  Rome  Re¬ 
porters  Association,  to  show 
their  esteem  to  American  jour¬ 
nalists.  ■ 

2  Get  FRP  Awards 

The  Federation  of  Railway 
Progress  conferred  awards 
March  2  on  Robert  P.  Vander- 
poel,  financial  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American,  for  re¬ 
porting;  and  on  Drew  Pearson, 
Columnist,  for  originating  the 
Friendship  Train. . 


MUTUAL’S 

Methuselahs 


Nothing  gives  us  greater  pleasure 
than  to  present  a  check  to  those 
hardy  nonagenarians  who,  by  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  96,  have  outlived  the 
mortality  tables.  For  in  so  doing, 
they  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
their  own  life  insurance. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  1  out 
of  300  of  our  policyholders  lives  to 
be  %.  This  year  we  expect  to  have 
31  such  Methuselahs.  If  all  goes 
well,  each  one  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
check  for  the  full  value  of  his  policy. 

Often  the  presentation  of  the 
check  by  the  local  Mutual  Life 


manager  turns  into  an  occasion  of 
festivity  as  friends  and  relatives 
gather  to  offer  congratulations. 

Some  of  us  will  live  to  enjoy  this 
experience,  but  almost  all  of  us  can 
share  in  the  peace  of  mind  created 
by  a  well  planned  life  insurance 
program.  For  life  insurance  serves  a 
dual  purpose — that  of  providing  for 
a  comfortable  old  age.  and  that  of 
protecting  the  family  against  the 
loss  of  its  provider. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 


Route  Management 
Shown  in  Pictures 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


CARRIER  training  in  Canada 

follows  much  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  that  of  U.S.  newspapers, 
many  of  which  are  adopting 
programs  of  real  value  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  “Little  Merchant’’  plan 
more  effective. 

The  Toronto  (Ont. )  Globe  and 
Mail  has  developed  an  especially 
good  set  of  promotion  letters 
used  for  the  placement  of  new 
city  and  country  carriers.  Three 
letters  are  mailed  to  the  carrier 
and  one  to  the  parents,  explain¬ 
ing  fundamentals  of  route  man¬ 
agement. 

Use  Pictorial  Manual 

Letters  and  brochure,  printed 
in  orange  and  black,  give  the 
new  carrier  a  “lift’’  as  he  begins 
his  job. 

The  manual  gives  rules  for 
carrier  salesmen  with  cartoons 
to  illustrate  the  “wrong  way,” 
and  action  photos  showing  the 
“right  way.”  “And  we  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  give  you  a  route  and 
then  leave  you  to  ‘carry  the  ball’ 
alone.”  says  the  message  from 
Ray  Forrest,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger.  “The  purpose  of  this  manual 
is  to  picture  the  ‘know  how’  of 
route  management  vividly  in 
your  mind  so  that  you  will 
know  exactly  how  to  proceed 
every  step  of  the  way  on  your 
first  morning.” 

“This  booklet  has  been  well 
received  by  both  carrier  and 
parents.”  said  Forrest,  “and  as¬ 
sists  the  district  manager  im¬ 
measurably  in  training  the  new 
boy,  covering  delivery,  collec¬ 
tions,  together  with  other  rou¬ 
tine  details  which  tend  to  make 
efficient  route  management.” 

The  letter  to  the  parents 
stresses  the  profit  angle,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  ’ooys  who  put  their 
minds  on  their  work  make  ex¬ 
ceptional  profits  “for  a  few 
hours’  work  each  week,  without 
interfering  with  studies  or  fun.” 

The  letter  urges  parents  to 
help  their  son  be  a  successful 
young  business  man  by  check¬ 
ing  his  route  book  to  see  he 
collects  from  every  subscriber 
every  week. 


'Forgotten  Homes' 

RALPH  W.  HECKMAN,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel, 
uses  pictures  of  “forgotten 
homes,”  where  occupants  are 
not  News-Sentinel  readers.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  published  in  the 
monthly  carrier  publication.  If 
the  carrier,  on  whose  route  *he 
home  is  located,  recognizes  liie 
‘  mystery  house”  from  picture 
and  proves  he  now  makes  de¬ 
livery,  he  collects  $1. 


Circulating  50  Years 

DAVID  F.  GODDARD,  Waco 

(Tex.)  News  -  Tribune  and 
Times-Herald,  has  been  “circu¬ 
lating”  for  50  years.  He  started 
delivering  papers  by  horseback 
and  has  gone  through  every 
phase  of  newspaper  circulation 
work.  He  was  recently  honored 
at  a  dinner,  commemorating  his 
golden  anniversary.  Ralph  Sor¬ 
rells,  circulation  manager,  was 
toastmaster. 

(]loddard  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  Times-Herald  in 
1913  and  continued  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  several  years  after 
the  paper  was  consolidated  with 
the  News-Tribune  in  1927.  He 
has  been  mailing  room  foreman 
and  director  in  latter  years. 


Challenge  to  Carriers 

JOHN  CANNY,  Madison  (Was.) 

State  Journal  and  Capital 
Times,  sent  his  carriers  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Madison 
fire  department,  telling  that 
wrappings  from  bundles  were 
strewn  about  a  particular  neigh¬ 
borhood  causing  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  to  receive  complaints. 
Letter  recommended  the  situa¬ 
tion  be  eliminated  and  at  bottom 
Canny  added:  “A  Challenge  to 
Our  Citizenship.” 


Economy  Mail  Oiler 

AN  “Economy  Plan”  for  mail 
subscribers  is  offered  by  Ed 
Mill,  Davenpmt  ( la. )  Times, 
who  sends  notices  to  rural  route 
boxholders.  offering  them  a 
chance  to  start,  renew  or  extend 
a  subscription  by  mail,  by  pay¬ 
ing  $1.00  a  month  for  eight 
months.  The  yearly  rate  by  mail 
is  $8.00. 


No  Trailers  Allowed 
DEISPITE  the  plea  of  newspaper 
carriers  in  West  Allis,  Wis., 
Milwaukee  industrial  suburb, 
the  common  council  defeated  a 
proposal  to  permit  boys  to  at¬ 
tach  a  two-wheeled  trailer  to 
bicycles  to  carry  newspapers. 


Inland  Makes  Survey  vey  made  by  the  Inland  Daily 

Press  Association,  covering  cu^ 
inter^ting  cross-secUon  rent  management  problems, 
data  on  circulation  practices  Highlights  of  the  survey  fol- 
were  recently  revealed  in  a  sur-  low: 


] 


Do  you  haul  bundles  by  truck  or  automobileT  Do  you  own  cr  contract  for  the  service? 

Owned  Hired 


Yes 

No 

vehicles  vehicles 

Both 

69 

15 

9 

53 

6  A 

35 

None 

4 

23 

5  * 

40 

1 

8 

21 

144 

16 

21 

97 

22  a 

Attend  Ice  Show 

TWENTY-SEVEN  carriers  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
and  Evening  Express  were 
guests  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
cently  at  a  performance  of  the 
Ice  Follies  in  Boston. 


How  about  Christinas  calendars?  Is  it  good  or  bad  policy  to  let  newspaperboys  distribute  them? 
Distribute 


,,  .  Calendars  Free  Sell  Cards  Stickers  Nothini 

Under  lO.M .  5  2  2  2  2  47 


10-20M . ;;;;;  9 

Over  20.\I . n 


—  —  26 

3  1  24 


That  Black  Bag  Againl 
DICK  TRACY’S  million  dollar 
“Black  Bag  Mystery”  promo¬ 
tion,  which  recently  completed 
its  six-week  run  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  popped  up  in  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
which  is  promoting  the  contest 
heavily  and  is  creating  consider¬ 
able  “suspense  interest”  among 
its  carriers. 


H  ,  ,  25  14  9  5  3  97 

P*y  fot  In*  money  orders  used  by  out  of  town  carriers  to  pay  their  bills  by  mail?  Has 
any  publisher  changed  his  policy  since  the  recent  big  increase  in  money  order  fees? 

Carriers  pay  Who  pays  for 

by  mail?  Use  money  orders?  money  orders? 
,,  ,  Ves  No  Yes  Some  No  Carrier  Newspi 

HlwierlOM .  S6  23  32  8  16  17  20 

J0-20M  .  29  6  17  9  3  14  12 

Over20.\l .  31  lo  18  10  3  17  11 


Use  money  orders?  money  orders? 
Yes  Some  No  Carrier  Newspi 

32  8  16  17  20 

17  9  3  14  12 

18  10  3  17  11 


Super  Soles  Contest 
WAL’TER  ARONOFF,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  is  completing 
a  Super  Sales  Contest,  launched 
in  January,  featured  by  92  trips 
by  plane  for  a  four-day  visit  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  two-day 
trips  to  Cleveland  for  carriers 
securing  50  or  more  new  daily 
orders. 


116  39  67  27  22  48  43 

W  hat  IS  the  best  policy  on  wholesale  rates  to  carriers  for  holiday  weeks?  What  do  you  charge  the 
subscriber  and  carrier  when  a  holiday  cuts  the  number  of  issues  for  the  week? 

.  Holiday  Week  Policy 

Carriers  are  Collect  weekly?  Collect  reg.  rate?  Pay  reg.  rate? 
„  ,  .  „  Indent.  Employ.  Both  Yes  No  Yes  No-Less  Yes  No-Lesi 

Under  lOM .  74  10  1  68  6  60  1  7  51  22 

10-20M .  30  2  3  30  —  24  7  14  15 

Over20.\I .  37  2  2  36  3  17  9  13  II 


141  14  6  134  9  101  33  78  48 

12  papers  i  n  over  20.M  group  publish  on  all  holidays. 

How  many  have  circulation  district  men?  If  organised,  what  unions  are  they  members  of? 

District  Men  Organized  What  Union  Team-  Inds- 
,,  .  No  Yes  No  CIO  NewspGuild  sters  pendent 

Under  lOM .  3  80  —  3 

10-20M .  4  30  —  4 

Over20M .  7  27  5  2  2  1  2 


District  Men 
Yes  No 


Casaday  to  Direct 
CNF  Member  Drive 

San  Francisco  —  J.  B.  Casa¬ 
day,  drculation  manager,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion’s  membership  committee. 

Appointment  of  James  Wood, 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
as  chairman  of  the  industrial 
education  committee  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
Foundation  president.  C.  S. 
Tilson,  Santa  Rosa  Evening 
Press  and  Press  Democrat,  has 
been  selected  to  head  the  North¬ 
ern  California  Newspaperboy 
Day  activities. 


Tapeline  Edition 
Runs  to  140  Pages 

Hastings,  Neb. — ’The  Hastings 
Tribune’s  first  Tapeline  edition 
since  1942  established  an  all- 
time  record  in  size  at  140  pages, 
published  Feb.  28.  It  took  that 
much  space  to  dip  back  into  the 
news  of  the  community’s  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Content  ran  60%  advertis¬ 
ing  and  40%  news.  “No  canned 
copy  of  any  kind  was  used,”  ex¬ 
plained  Fred  A.  Seaton,  pub¬ 
lisher.  “All  photos  and  engrav¬ 
ings  (some  in  full-page  size) 
were  produced  by  us.” 


Phila.  Bulletin  Wins 
Safety  Cartoon  Award 

Chicago  —  The  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  has  won  the 
grand  award  of  the  1948  Christ¬ 
mas  Safety  Cartoon  Contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  ’The  winning  editorii 
cartoon  was  drawn  by  Franklin 
O.  Alexander,  staff  cartoonist 

The  newspaper  will  receive 
the  Council’s  Public  Interest 
Award  and  the  cartoonist  will 
receive  the  Council’s  Award  of 
Merit  and  $300  in  cash. 

Honorable  mention  awards 
went  to  the  St.  Louis  (Ma.) 
Star-Times  and  Cartoonist  Dan¬ 
iel  Bishop;  Central  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Jesse  Cargill;  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  Her¬ 
ald  and  Don  R.  Schroedel,  and 
the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times 
and  Marvin  Zukerman. 


H.  S.  Page  on  Sunday 

South  Bend,  Ind. — A  new  edi¬ 
torial  feature,  “News  from  High 
Schools,”  has  been  instituted  by 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
Made  up  of  high  school  news 
written  by  high  school  students 
the  new  feature  appears  each 
Sunday.  William  Saltzman,  of 
the  Tribune’s  staff,  edits  the 
feature. 


Military  Group  Posts 
$1,000  Scholarship 

Boston,  Mass. — ^America’s  old¬ 
est  military  organization,  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston,  has  set  up 
a  scholarship  fund  for  news- 
paperboys  in  Massachusetts. 
The  fund  provides  an  annual 
award  of  $1,000,  at  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  college. 

The  committee  making  the  fi¬ 
nal  selection  consists  of  Harold 
G.  Kern,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Record  -  American  -  Advertiser; 
Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 
Davis  Taylor,  assistant  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Boston  Globe;  Chester 
C.  Steadman,  publisher’s  office 
of  the  Boston  Post;  the  ^v. 
Francis  J.  Lally,  Boston  Pitot, 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Brin,  Jewish 
Advocate. 
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1^/iaf  Our  ^eaderd 


Freedom  in  Netherlands 
TO  the  Editor: 

The  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  of  Dec.  25,  1948  are  in¬ 
formed  (page  7),  that,  generally 
speaking,  in  Europe  freedom  of 
the  press  during  1948  continued 
strong  in  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  Scandinavia. 

The  Dutch  newspaper-propri¬ 
etors  association:  De  Neder- 
landsche  Dagbladpers  1945 
strongly  regrets  that  the  name 
of  the  Netherlands  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  this  summing-up. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever — as 
it  seems  to  her — that  in  the 
Netherlands  freedom  of  press 
and  information  prevails  by  so 
strong  a  tradition,  that  restrict¬ 
ing  this  would  mean  abolishing 
the  fundamental  rights  and  the 
root  principles  of  the  Dutch 
people. 

The  statement  you  give  about 
Australasia,  that  there  is  “no 
censorship,  no  restrictions  on 
the  work  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  no  discrimination 
between  government  and  opposi¬ 
tion  newspapers  and  no  barriers 
to  the  entry  of  foreign  news” 
rompletely  applies  to  conditions 
in  the  Netherlands.  Moreover 
the  Dutch  news  agency:  Alge- 
meen  Nederlandsch  Persbureau 
(ANP)  is  owned  exclusively  by 
the  newspaper-proprietors,  who 
are  al^  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  newsprint, 
which  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs  puts  at  their  joint  dis¬ 
posal. 

J.  VAN  DE  Kieft, 

President  of 
“De  Nederlandsche 
Dagbladpers  1945.” 

The  Exact  Instant' 

TO  the  Editor: 

Yes,  “The  Exact  Instant”  is  a 
wonderful  exhibit. 

But  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
see  why  Jim  Collings  thinks  it 
would  annoy  a  photographer. 

I  can  think  of  some  things 
about  the  exhibit  that  should 
annoy  both  photographers  and 
editors: 

1.  The  fact  that  letters  from 
Edward  Steichen  to  virtually 
every  editor  and  news  photog¬ 
rapher  in  the  country  brought 
forth  only  a  handful  of  nomina¬ 
tions. 

2.  That  press  associations  and 
syndicates  in  submitting  pic¬ 
tures  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  credit  the  individuals  who 
took  them. 

3.  Evidence  that  many  pic¬ 
tures  were  not  serviced  origi- 
Dully  in  their  most  effective 
size  and  that  newspaperdom’s 
vaunted  “cropping”  often  cruci¬ 
fies  a  picture. 

4.  Although  “news  pictures” 
were  being  taken  a  century  ago, 
newspapers  were  among  the  last 
to  appreciate  their  value.  Many 
of  them  still  don’t  admit  that 
the  camera  is  here  to  stay. 

As  an  editor.  I’m  surprised  to 
see  Editor  &  Publisher  dust  off 
so  casually  a  show  assembled  by 
one  of  the  great  photographers 
of  all  time. 

It’s  a  show  which  includes  the 
slim  list  of  truly  “great  pic- 
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tures”  which  have  survived  the 
test  of  time.  But  it  also  pre¬ 
sents  scores  of  pictures  which 
never  have  received  proper 
recognition. 

It's  a  show  which  breaks  away 
from  the  fixed  notion  that  all 
prints  must  be  8  x  10;  from  the 
idea  that  there  are  only  three 
classes  of  news  pictures — spot, 
sports,  and  feature,  and  from 
the  rule  that  everything  must 
fall  within  a  calendar  year. 

Every  editor  can  learn  plenty 
from  the  “showmanship”  with 
which  these  300  pictures  are  dis¬ 
played  —  groupings,  contrasts, 
wide  variations  in  size,  guileful 
sequences. 

I  agree  with  Jim  Collings  that 
there  should  be  more  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  captions.  And  as  an 
editor  who  still  believes  that 
words  have  their  place,  I  hanker 
to  see  some  big  slugs  of  type 
identifying  the  groups  and  sec¬ 
tions.  But  the  museum  already 
has  a  traffic  problem  on  busy 
days  because  people  spend  too 
much  time  reading  what  is 
there. 

And  if  the  spectators  like  it, 
editors  and  photographers  might 
take  a  tip  and  try  some  of  these 
ideas  on  newspaper  readers. 

Vincent  S.  Jones, 
Executive  Editor, 
Vtica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and 
Press. 


Trailers  Start  Tour 
With  Historic  Items 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin’s  new  Freedom 
Train  Local,  housing  replicas  of 
the  75  most  significant  docu¬ 
ments  in  America’s  history,  was 
dedicated  March  5.  Several 
hundred  Philadelphians,  headed 
by  Mayor  Bernard  Samuel,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  televised  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  “Freedom  Train”  consists 
of  two  huge  trailers.  It  will 
visit  towns  within  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  trading  area. 


Geo.  Campbell 
Of  Owosso  Buys 
Michigan  Doily 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily 
Times-  News  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Webb  McCall  by 
George  W.  Campbell,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Ar- 
gus-Press.  His  brother,  J.  Evans 
Campbell,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Argus- 
Press,  will  be  associated  with 
him. 

George  (Campbell  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Michigan  Press 
association.  He  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Argus- 
Press  25  years  and  will  retain 
his  financial  interest  in  it.  Paul 
Prowell  will  succeed  Campbell 

as  advertising  director. 

«  *  « 

Virgil  Adams  Buys 
Greenwood  Star 

Clifton  Forge,  Va.  —  Virgil 
Adams,  for  the  last  two  years 
general  manager  of  the  Clifton 
Forge  Daily  Review,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Greenwood  (Moss.) 
Morning  Star  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  James  Alsop. 

Associated  as  editor  with 
Adams  will  be  his  brother,  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Adams,  for  the  past  five 
years  editor  of  the  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Dominion-News  and 
previously  editor  of  the  Parkers¬ 
burg  (W.  Va. )  Morning  News. 

Virgil  Adams  formerly  was 
owner  of  a  Tennessee  weekly, 
the  Lenoit  City  News,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association.  He  also  was  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News. 
«  •  • 

Purchase  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
( Calif. )  Bulletin,  a  weekly, 
by  Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  semi-weekly  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen,  was  announced  by  Max 
Daley,  general  manager,  and 
W.  H.  Fait,  managing  editor. 

The  Bulletin,  published  on 
Thursdays,  was  founded  in  1924, 
one  year  after  the  Citizen  was 
started.  Adam  J.  Yacenda  was 
owner  of  the  Bulletin. 

Officials  said  there  are  no 
plans  to  go  daily. 


Pennsylvania  Weekly  $50,000 

This  is  an  old  established  newspaper  of  2000  circulation,  with 
a  quality  job  print  and  office  stationery  business.  Published 
in  a  desirable  community  of  6S00  population,  it  is  exclusive  in 
its  field.  Elquipment  and  personnel  are  adequate. 

Last  year  the  net  income,  exclusive  of  manager’s  salary  and 
absentee  publisher’s  withdrawals,  exceeded  $10,000.  An  active 
local  publisher  could  readily  increase  volume  and  improve 
earnings. 

MINIMUM  DOWN  PAYMENT  $22,000 
SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPORATION 

Smith  Davis,  President  Albest  Zucsmith,  Executive  Vice-President 

317  South  Sixteonth  Stroot  Philodolphio  2,  Pa. 

PhoRo  Klngslty  6-1132 


New  York  City  Weekly 
Tries  Offset  Process 

The  tabloid.  Community 
News-Blade,  a  weekly  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  being  produced  by  the 
Varityper  -  offset  method.  The 
composition  and  presswork  are 
farmed  out  to  commercial  firms 
in  Manhattan. 

Editor  Richard  Linehan  said 
it  was  an  experiment  in  reduc¬ 
ing  costs  and  in  offering  better 
photographic  service  for  adver¬ 
tisers. 

«  «  « 

'Glorified  Weekly' 

Guilford,  Conn. — The  Shore- 
liner,  a  monthly  newsmagazine 
for  eastern  Connecticut,  has 
made  its  bow.  Its  publisher, 
J.  W.  Miller,  who  operates  an 
advertising  agency  in  New 
Haven,  calls  it  “a  glorified 
weekly  newspaper.”  It  is  com¬ 
posed  on  Varitypers  and  printed 
by  offset. 

Editor  of  the  Shoreliner  is 
Jack  W.  Schaefer,  former  editor 
of  the  New  Haven  Journal 
Courier,  managing  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  ( Md. )  Sun,  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger. 
■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Walter  Lyons  is  the  new  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Frank  Roberts. 
It  was  reported  erroneously  (E 
&  P,  March  5,  page  36)  that  Mr. 
Lyons  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  James  Gorman  has 
that  job. 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Los  Angeles 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors. ..fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUtllSHERS,  INC. 

ffef  ary  Friat'mg  Specialists 

2621  Watt  S4th  Street 
Let  Angeles  42,  Celif. 
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Meyer  Lauds 
Resor  As  Leader 
In  Advertising 

The  30-year  leadership  of 
Stanley  B.  Resor  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  profession  was  lauded  by 
Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Washington  ( D. 
C.)  Post,  when  he  presented  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  1948  Gold  Medal  to 
the  president  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  on  March  4.  (E  & 
P,  March  5,  page  5). 

Mr.  Meyer  noted  particularly 
the  support  which  Mr.  Resor’s 
firm  has  given  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  campaign,  resulting 
in  removal  of  much  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  advertising  which 
formerly  existed  in  Washington. 

Honor  for  His  Firm 

“It  is  a  privilege,”  said  Mr. 
Meyer,  giving  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Annual  Advertising 
Awards  to  Mr.  Resor,  “to  do 
honor  through  him  to  the  firm 
he  heads,  and  through  that  firm 
to  all  the  advertising  firms 
which  are  competitive  in  busi¬ 
ness  but  cooperative  when  the 
national  interest  is  at  stake.” 

More  than  300  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness  witnessed  the  ceremony  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City. 

On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  Meyer 
said: 

“The  man  we  are  honoring 
is  the  head  of  a  firm  that  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  the  goods 
produced  by  the  highly  devel¬ 
oped  machinery  of  the  produc¬ 
ing  end  of  our  industry.  The 
firm  of  which  he  became  the 
head  over  30  years  ago  is  the 
oldest  in  the  business  of  national 
advertising. 

“The  advertising  profession  is 
one  of  the  most  competitive  in 
our  country  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  general  only  the  fit  sur¬ 
vive.  When  a  firm  has  survived 
so  long  and  grown  so  steadily  in 
the  business,  clearly  it  must 
have  a  leadership  that  has  a 
definite  relation  to  the  success 
and  the  permanence  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Employs  2,500  People 

"Stanley  Resor  has  held  a 
leadership  for  a  long  period  as 
the  head  of  an  institution  em¬ 
ploying  about  2,500  people.  He 
has  made  a  distinguished  suc¬ 
cess,  which  you  are  recognizing 
here. 

"Obviously  he  could  lead  and 
continue  to  dominate  the  pol¬ 
icy  and  operation  of  such  a  large 
institution  only  by  establishing 
himself  as  imaginative  in  his 
thinking,  and  as  a  good  Judge  of 
economic  and  business  trends. 
Above  all,  he  has  led  by  setting 
high  standards  and  principles 
for  himself,  his  associates  and 
his  staff. 

"In  fact  he  may  be  said  to 
be  a  perfectionist  because  his 
standards  are  so  high  that  he  is 
never  quite  satisfied  with  the 
results  as  achieved.  But  let  it 
be  understood  the  one  he  is 
most  critical  of  is  Stanley  Resor. 

"He  is  a  man  of  modest  per¬ 
sonality,  hard  working,  of 
course,  and  inspiring  his  asso¬ 
ciates  by  his  leadership  in 
thought  and  action.  Back  of  his 


success  has  been  his  passion  for 
research,  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  he  was  dealing  with  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  clients. 

"I  do  not  want  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  a  man  com¬ 
pletely  immersed  in  his  business. 
He  works  hard  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  no  less  than  seven 
important  social  welfare  insti¬ 
tutions.  Among  them  are  the 
Blue  Cross,  the  United  Hospital 
Fund,  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital,  and  the  Eye 
Bank.  He  also  has  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming, 
that  great  scenic  beauty  spot 
south  of  Yellowstone  Park,  to 
which  he  is  devoted.  There  he 
has  a  ranch  where  he  raises 
cattle.  Starting  at  it  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  rest,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  community  life — 
the  hospital,  church  activities, 
and  social  welfare  in  general.” 


Sigurd  Larmon 

continued  from  page  7 


can  be  profitable  and  still  be 
an  unpleasant  place  in  which  to 
work.  I  have  known  businesses 
like  that,  and  I  wouldn’t  care  to 
be  associated  with  them. 

“I  want  to  do  everything  I 
can,  not  only  to  keep  this  busi¬ 
ness  profitable,  but  to  keep  all 
of  the  people  in  it  happy.” 

This  is  not  smug  wind  pressed 
from  an  oversiz^  shirt.  The 
man  is  as  sincere  as  a  prayer. 
And  as  simple  He  has  no 
bright-red  vices.  He  doesn’t 
smoke  and  he  drinks  only  wines 
and  beer,  no  hard  stuff. 

"I’m  not  colorful,”  he  says. 
“We  live  simply.  We  like  peo¬ 
ple  for  what  they  are.  and  we 
travel  quite  a  bit.  We’ve  va¬ 
cationed  in  many  spots — Hawaii, 
Cuba,  Europe,  Venezuela.” 

The  Worker 

But  work — he  takes  it  to  din¬ 
ner  with  him  and  has  it  for 
breakfast.  He  attends  all  plans 
board  meetings.  Here  he’s  in  a 
position  to  analyze  thinking  on 
merchandising,  copy,  art,  media, 
research,  and  radio.  He  often 
makes  many  suggestions  on  how 
to  correct  weaknesses. 

And  he  is  or  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  college  class;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dartmouth  Club  of 
New  York;  president  of  the 
Dartmouth  Alumni  Coimcil; 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies;  director  of  the 
Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  National 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  director 
of  Audience  Research.  Inc.  And 
more. 

So  it’s  no  surprise,  this  being 
president  of  Y  &  R.  It’s  a  habit 
with  him. 

Bailey  Joins  Philco 

EDWARD  B.  BAILEY  has  been 

appointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philco  Corp.,  it 
is  announced  by  John  F.  Gilli- 
gan,  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Bailey  has  been  acting  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  Philco 
account  for  the  Hutchins  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.  He  will  serve 
as  executive  assistant  to  Mr. 
Gilligan  on  all  phases  of  Philco’s 
national  advertising,  and  will 
supervise  creative  activities. 


Results  to  Be 
Basis  of  Prizes 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Advertising 
Performance  Awards  for  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness  have  been 
announced  as  a  new  annual 
project  of  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  by  Grant  Stone, 
president. 

The  announcement  comes  as 
the  culmination  of  two  years’ 
study  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Wilmer  H.  Cordes,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  program. 

“The  Cleveland  Ad  Club,” 
said  Stone,  “recognizes  that  the 
function  of  advertising  is  to  sell 
— to  sell  a  product,  service  or 
idea — and  that  appraisal  of  any 
advertising  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  its  ability  to  achieve 
its  objective,  not  merely  on  its 
appearance  or  cleverness.” 

Plan  Copyrighted 
All  material  in  the  program 
and  the  research  preceding  its 
adoption  is  being  copyrighted,  it 
was  stated,  “not  with  the  idea 
of  preventing  its  use  by  others, 
but  to  make  acknowledgment 
of  its  origin  necessary  and  to 
require  permission  to  adopt  it.” 

Granting  that  performance  is 
“not  always  easy  to  demon¬ 
strate,”  Stone  said  results  can 
be  rated  with  greater  accuracy 
when  measured  against  a  pre¬ 
determined  objective.  The  proj¬ 
ect  is  not  a  “contest,”  he 
stressed  but  a  promotion  of 
advertising  effectiveness. 

Plaques  will  be  awarded  to 
advertisers  whose  campaigns 
are  judged  most  adequately  to 
meet  the  stated  objectives. 
Merit  certificates  will  be  given 
to  the  individuals  responsible 
for  the  winning  campaigns. 

Entries  will  be  grouped  in 
various  classifications  under  two 
general  heads  —  local  and  na¬ 
tional.  Sub-classifications  will 
include  media  and  may  be  made 
even  within  fixed  cost  brackets, 
it  was  stated. 

Awards  for  1948  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  June,  the  deadline 
for  entries  being  May  15,  1949. 
Entry  blanks  are  available  from 
the  club’s  headquarters  in  Hotel 
Statler,  Cleveland  15. 

Judges  are  Dr.  Donald  R.  G. 
Cowan,  Cleveland  economist; 
Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  Ohio 
State  University;  Howard  Mark, 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  George  S.  McMillan  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America;  and  Robert  S. 
Wilson,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 

■ 

Hindley  Resigns 
PETER  H.  HINDLEY  has  re¬ 
signed  as  San  Francisco  office 
manager  of  Roy  S.  Durstine  to 
become  public  relations-pub- 
licity  director  of  the  National 
Medical  Society,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

■ 

Erwin  with  Kimball 
THOMAS  ERWIN  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Abbott  Kimball.  He  was  copy 
director  and  account  executive 
with  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 


mon^ 


Writer  Named  Head 
Of  Advertising  Agency 
HOWARD  WOLF  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  advertising  agency, 
Weightman,  Inc.  He  was  fo^ 
merly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  where  he  served  as  chief 
copywriter  on  the  Plymouth 
car  and  ICS  accounts,  1943-4a 
A  newspaperman  before  en¬ 
tering  advertising,  Mr.  Wolf 
was  chief  editorial  writer  and 
associate  editor  with  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal  and  later 
with  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Newt 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  published  books,  includini 
the  standard  “Rubber:  A  Story 
of  Glory  and  Greed.” 


Neave  to  Wolff 

RALPH  NEAVE,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Walter  Weir,  Inc, 
has  resigned  to  join  Lester  “L" 
Wolff  Advertising  Corp.,  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  Prior  to 
this,  Mr.  Neave  was  with  the 
Lambert  Co.  and  was  director 
of  research  of  Geyer,  Cornell  t 
Newell  and  Sherman  K.  Ellis. 


Among  Advertisers 

JOSEPH  V.  GETLIN,  cereal  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ral- 
ston-Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  haj 
been  appointed  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Cereal  Di¬ 
vision  of  that  company. 

Appointment  of  John  B.  Walt 
as  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  Admiral  Corp.,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Seymour  Mintz,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising. 

In  Chicago 

HENRI,  HURST  &  McDONALD, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  an¬ 
nounces  that  Kenneth  W 
Sickinger  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  account  executive 

FORMATION  of  a  new  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  Fitzmorris 
&  Miller,  Is  announced  by 
Charles  C.  Fitzmorris,  Jr.  and 
Chester  M.  Miller.  Both  prin¬ 
cipals  recently  resigned  from 
Sherman  &  Marquette. 

Buchanan  Expands 

LOS  ANGELES— In  line  wlft 
the  growth  of  the  West  Coast 
area,  Rudolph  Montgelas,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Buchanan  and  Co.,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  has  announced  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  creative  and  service 
facilities  in  the  agency’s  Loe 
Angeles  office  with  the  appoin^ 
ment  of  Frederick  N.  Polangin 
as  executive  head  of  the  office 
and  Charles  Coleman  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  accounts. 

Polangin,  who  was  electw 
vicepresident,  succeeds  R.  I 
Jacobson  in  this  management 
capacity.  Coleman  will  cor 
tinue  personally  to  handle  sjl 
commercial  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  heading  up  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office,  Polangin  will  cor 
tinue  as  head  of  the  West  Coast 
motion  picture  department 
which  he  will  handle  persw 
ally  as  account  executive.  H* 
is  a  former  Washington,  D.  C. 
newspaperman. 
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Las  Vegas  City 
Uses  24  Pages 
To  Make  Report 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — Twenty-four 
pages  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
j^rnal  were  used  by  City  Man¬ 
ager  J.  M.  Murphy  to  present 
bis  annual  report  to  the  tax¬ 
payers — ^because,  he  explained, 
it  was  the  most  economical 
method  of  reaching  the  largest 
number  of  readers. 

The  two  special  sections,  each 
with  an  eye-catching  front  page, 
were  financed  entirely  from  a 
special  city  fund.  Additional 
copies  of  the  report  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  distribution  to  non¬ 
subscribers,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  and  other  interested 
agencies. 

The  24-page  report,  in  full 
newspaper  page  size,  included 
a  histo^  of  Las  Vegas,  an  or¬ 
ganization  chart  personalized  by 
photographs  of  Uie  department 
heads,  messages  from  Miayor 
E.  W.  Cragin  and  Manager  Mur¬ 
phy,  and  illustrated  departmen¬ 
tal  reports,  each  occupying  at 
least  a  half-page. 

One  full  page  is  devoted  to  an 
explanation,  with  photographs, 
of  two  new  city  revenue  de¬ 
velopments:  a  sewer  rental 
measure  and  the  operation  of 
parking  meters.  The  schools, 
churches  and  other  facilities  of 
the  community  are  described, 
providing  definite  promotional 
value,  even  if  this  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  typical  municipal 
report,  according  to  Murphy. 

The  report  is  designed  for  pub¬ 
lic  consumption  and  carries  a 
minimum  of  financial  and  other 
statistical  matter.  Those  which 
are  included  are  being  present¬ 
ed  by  means  of  charts  and 
graphs. 

All  of  the  art,  photography 
and  graphic  work  was  done  by 
regular  city  employes,  which 
helped  to  keep  the  cost  down 
to  $4,600,  or  approximately  35 
cents  a  copy  for  13,050  copies. 

■ 

Publishers  Cleared 
In  Criminal  Libel  Case 

Waldport,  Ore. — The  Lincoln 
^unty  Grand  Jury  returned  a 
no  true  bill”  in  the  criminal 
libel  charges  brought  by  Joe 
Wilson  against  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Paul  Van  de  Velde,  publishers 
rf  the  Waldport  Record. 

Wilson  brought  charges 
against  the  publishers  last  Oc- 
•ol»r  during  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  he  was  running 
for  the  State  Senate. 

The  Van  de  Veldes  have  filed 
a  $50,000  suit  for  false  arrest. 

■ 

Compromise  Plan 
Goes  to  U.P.  Staff 

Contract  negotiations  at  the 
United  Press  were  at  a  stand¬ 
still  this  week  as  “time  out” 
was  called  while  employes 
Mrougnout  the  country  voted 
»  a  compromise  plan  submitted 
ay  J.  R.  Mandelbaum,  federal 
conciliator.  The  previous  con- 
Iract  expired  Feb.  28.  Guild 
negotiators  submitted  the  plan 
without  recommendation.  Man¬ 
agement  has  agreed  to  accept  if 
*ie  union  does. 
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By  RALPH  W.  GWINN* 

This  week,  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  took  another 
step  into  socialism.  We  march  on  down  the  road  to  serfdom 
under  the  Lesinski  banner,  bearing  the  slogan:  “Minimum  Wage 
Law,”  H.R.  3190.  It  sounds  humanitarian.  It  pretends  to  do  for  the 
people  what  they  cannot  or  will  not  do  for  themselves.  Like  all 
demagogic  promises  of  government  to  fix  prices,  its  sole  practical 
purpose  is  to  rob  one  group  to  1  IT  ;  T  ^  T  7 
benefit  another  that  has  the  most  |  Pf  y  cents  an  hour  to  boot, 

votes  in  it  I  when  the  government  fixed  the 

This  Administration,  under  the 
Lesinski  Bill,  proposes  to  make  all 
employers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  pay  the  apprentice,  the 
learner,  the  slow  worker,  the 
handicapped  or  injured  veteran, 
the  old,  the  part-time  worker, 
even  the  baby  sitters  at  least  75 
cents  an  hour  for  40  hours  a 
week  and  $1.12V^  for  overtime. 

If  the  father  and  mother  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce 
while  the  baby  sitter  sits,  75 
cents  an  hour  for  40  hours  a 
week  and  %1.12^/i  per  hour  for  all 
overtime  must  be  paid  unless  si^- 
cifically  exempted  under  the  bill. 

The  law  denies  to  all  such  per¬ 
sons  the  right  to  work  at  all  un¬ 
less  they  can  induce  somebody 
to  pay  the  legal  rate. 


I  price  of  grain,  feed  went  so  high 
that  beef  and  butter  producers 
could  not  pay  it.  Farmers  went 
out  of  business.  The  public  got 
less  beef  and  butter  at  higher 
prices.  When  the  government 
fixed  the  price  of  rent  so  as  to 
rob  the  little  property  owners, 
the  property  owners  liquidated, 
went  out  of  bvisiness,  stopped 
renting  and  quit  building  any 
new  apartments.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  tenants  have  robbed 
themselves  and  have  gone  out  on 
the  streets  and  into  3ie  arms  of 
the  rent  chiselers. 

This  is  the  way  all  humanity 
suffers  under  socialism  aroTind 
the  world.  Moral  breakdown  of 
government  ultimately  hurts 
worst  of  all  the  learner,  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  the  least  productive,  Ae 
low  income  group,  the  pensioners. 
They  become  unemployed  and 
unhovised  and  unfed  first  of  all — 
dependents  on  the  government. 

What  sense  does  it  make  for  the 
government  to  decree  that  you 
cannot  legally  sell  Vx  bushel  of 


If  they  can’t,  then  they  must 
go  on  the  relief  rolls.  They  dare 
not  take  even  73c  an  hour.  The 
bill  is  actually  a  compulsory  un¬ 
employment  bill.  That  is  planned 
economy.  That  is  socialism  in 

any  coimtry,  including  America,  j  apples  for  less  than  75  cents  when 
-11  L.  --  f  ir-  i  the  public  will  pay  only  50  cents? 

To  illustrate  hou>  ,tj^rks.  IT  e  I  ^he  government  stops  trade  by 
have  more  than  6,^  country ,  impossible  for  one 

weekly  newspapers.  Traditionally  \  business  with  the 

they  employ  many  n^sboys  and  |  obvious  that 

paper  carriers.  They  employ  |  gH  t^ade  with  each 

apprentices  to  learn  the  printing  ,  No 

trade.  The  testimony  »hoi^ !  ^ng  but  the  people  themselves 
thaf  there  are  niore  than  23,(MW  i  dealing  in  and  exchanging  goods 
G.l.  s  learning  the  printing  trade  | 
and  working  for  less  than  75 
cents  an  hour  while  they  are 


learning. 

Instead  of  going  to  school  at 
taxpayers’  expense,  they  learn  a 
trade  and  get  a  little  compensa¬ 
tion  while  they  learn. 


!  and  services  with  each  other  free¬ 
ly  can  know  just  what  a  seller 
will  take  or  a  buyer  be  willing 
or  able  to  pay.  ITiat’s  what  we 
call  doing  business  in  a  free  econ¬ 
omy  as  against  the  planned  or 
socialist  economy.  The  Labor 
Committee  is  in  great  disagree¬ 
ment  and  may  refuse  in  the  end 
to  vote  out  the  Lesinski  Bill. 

When  shall  we  Americans  re¬ 
verse  the  trend? 


The  Secretary  of  the  ISewspa- 
per  Association  testified  that  this 
arbitrary  government  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  small  newspaper 

business  from  Washington  would  TAXES,  WAGE  RATES, 

revolutionize  it,  destroy  some  of 

it,  and  cause  tens  of  thousands  PRICES,  HOUSING,  ALL 


f  to  be  unemployed. 


INVOLVE  ECONOMIC 


Everyone  knows  that  a  learner  |  . 

breaks  more  machinery  on  a  farm  I  FORCES  DEALT  WITH 
than  he  is  worth  for  the  first  six  TTlUflUCl 

months  or  a  year.  No  farmer  can  ,  LlN  IflCiOE,  UL/LUIYllid. 


*Coiigre!‘smaii  RALPH  W.  GWIIN'N  writes  the  column  INSIDE 
YOLR  CONGRESS,  released  with  DR.  W  ILLFORD  I.  KI.NG’S 
highly  significant  Economic  Comments;  a  dual  authorship 
feature  of  outstanding  value. 


FEATURES  FOR  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

210  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Bigart  Gets  Polk  Prize; 
Asks  U.  S.  Assignment 

By  Doris  Willens 


HOMER  BIGART,  winner  of  the 

first  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award,  probably  stirs  up  more 
controversy  per  square  inch  of 
copy  than  any  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  this  side  of  Lanny 
Budd. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Netv 
York  Herald  Tribune's  Pulitzer 
Prize  reporter  has  1 )  precipi¬ 
tated  a  minor  storm  in  Greece, 
2>  been  kicked  out  of  Hungary, 
and  3 )  aroused  the  letter-writ¬ 
ing  instincts  of  hundreds  of  HT 
readers. 

Among  the  numerous  news- 
beats  Bigart  has  stashed  away 
under  his  expansive  belt  is  an 
exclusive  interview  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Markos,  former  leader  of 
the  Greek  guerillas,  for  which 
the  correspondent  rode  mule- 
back  through  treacherous  moun¬ 
tains  for  one  week.  Bigart,  too. 
was  the  first  newspaperman  to 
witness  an  initiation  of  Ha 
ganah,  then  an  underground 
organization  in  Palestine.  He 
was  led  blindfolded  to  and  from 
the  building  where  the  cere¬ 
monies  took  place. 

Reserved  for  Hot  Spots 

In  all,  Bigart's  career  reads 
like  the  script  of  a  Hollywood 
adventure,  but  the  hero  of  the 
tale  is  hardly  the  dashing, 
cocked-hat  type. 

He's  41.  a  bachelor,  somewhat 
on  the  plump  side,  graying,  and 
even-tempered.  He’s  had  his  fill 
of  foreign  reporting  for  the 
time,  and  has  asked  for  a  spot 
in  the  U.  S.  He’ll  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  six  months  to  a  year 
after  he  returns  from  a  Florida 
vacation. 

“We’ll  send  him  wherever  a 
hot  spot  develops,”  said  his  man¬ 
aging  editor,  George  Cornish. 

The  storm-raising  in  Greece 
surprised  Bigart  more  than  it 
did  his  home  office.  He  had 
written  several  articles  from 
Athens  that  were  critical  of  the 
American  Aid  Mission  to  Greece. 
After  Bigart  left  for  Yugoslavia, 
Dwight  Griswold,  chief  of  the 
mission,  penned  a  lengthy  letter 
to  the  Herald  Tribune,  chiding 
Bigart  for  “not  confining  him¬ 
self  to  factual  reporting.”  Bigart 
tells  is  thusly: 

The  Greek  Affair 

“The  tactic  employed  in  put¬ 
ting  out  the  letter  burned  me  a 
little.  Griswold  had  plenty  of 
time  to  publish  it  while  I  was 
in  Greece.  We  had  a  one-hour 
argument  about  the  mission’s 
policies  one  night,  and  shook 
hands  when  it  was  over.  I 
thought  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

‘“Then  after  I’d  left  he  wrote 
the  letter,  mimeographed  it. 
never  sent  me  a  copy  but  sent 
one  to  my  editor.  It  wasn’t  like 
Griswold  and  I  suspect  he  did 
it  on  the  advice  of  some  guy  in 
the  mission.  But  there  are  no 
hard  feelings  now.  I  can’t  stay 
sore  at  anyone  longer  than  a 
week.” 

Bigart  figures  it  was  because 
of  his  criticisms  of  Greece  that 
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he  was  invited  to  interview 
Markos.  One  day  while  he  was 
at  the  Hotel  Moskva  in  Bel¬ 
grade,  an  agent  of  the  Greek 
guerillas  sidled  up  to  him.  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  “Comrade,”  and 
extended  the  invitation.  Bigart 
accepted,  though  the  memory  of 
the  George  Polk  murder  was 
fresh  in  his  mind. 

‘T  don’t  know  if  the  story 
shook  the  world,  but  the  mule 
journey  shook  15  pounds  off 
me.’’  Bigart  related.  “’There  was 
nothing  to  drink  or  smoke,  and 
we  lived  on  goat  meat  and 
cheese.  I  never  felt  better  in 
my  life” 

The  Markos  interview,  in 
turn,  led  to  a  short-lived  court¬ 
ing  of  Bigart  by  the  Russians. 
When  he  returned  to  Paris,  the 
Pravda  correspondent  informed 
Bigart:  “We  want  to  see  you  in 
Moscow” 

End  of  Romance 

But  the  admiration  of  the 
Kremlin  for  Bigart  came  to  a 
hasty  end  soon  after,  when  he 
went  to  Hungary  in  November. 
He  was  the  first  correspondent 
to  write  that  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty  would  be  charged  with 
subversive  activity. 

One  day  he  was  told  simply 
that  an  extension  of  his  visa  had 
been  denied,  and  that  he  must 
leave  the  country  the  next  day. 

He’d  had  his  fill  of  covering 
the  eastern  European  countries. 

•’I  got  awfully  tired  over 
there — it’s  a  little  nerve-wrack¬ 
ing."  he  commented. 

Reporters  Under  Strain 

“This  should  be  made  clear. 
The  local  wire  service  corre¬ 
spondents  are  under  a  terrific 
strain  in  those  countries.  They 
ere  not  to  be  blamed  if  their 
stories  have  a  slant.  If  they 
wrote  any  other  way,  they 
would  be  jailed." 

After  Hungary,  Bigart  went 
to  Spain,  and  a  month  of  digging 
resulted  in  four  articles,  one  of 
which  is  still  causing  a  flurry 
in  the  letter-to-the-editor  section 
of  the  HT.  The  piece  was 
Bigart’s  report  on  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Protestantism. 

Bigart’s  ambition  wasn’t  al¬ 
ways  reporting.  He  was  born 
in  Hawley,  Pa.,  and  dreamed  of 
being  an  architect.  He  enrolled 
in  Carnegie  Tech,  “but  they 
found  I  couldn’t  draw,  and  in¬ 
vited  me  to  And  another  school." 

He  found  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  attended  days,  and  worked 
as  a  copyboy  on  the  HT  at  night. 
Stanley  Walker  put  him  on  the 
staff  and  he  became  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  1942. 

He  won  three  major  prizes, 
but  never  did  he  need  a  tuxedo, 
as  was  required  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  dinner  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Polk  award  of  $500 
for  display  of  courage,  integrity 
and  enterprise  over  and  above 
the  call  of  duty.  He  bought  his 
first  tux — for  $150. 

“I  figure  I’m  losing  money  on 
this  award.”  Bigart  told  Cornish. 


Homer  Bigart 
‘In  Disguise’ 

"Between  the  tux  and  the  taxes, 
I  ll  be  in  the  red.” 

To  Richard  Crandell,  picture 
editor  of  the  HT,  Bigart  in 
fancy  dress  is  “Homer  in  dis¬ 
guise." 

6  Receive  OPC  Prizes 

THE  Overseas  Press  Club  pre¬ 
sented  awards  for  foreign  re¬ 
porting  to  six  newsmen  at  its 
annual  dinner  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  last  week.  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
were  honored  guests. 

Prize-winners  were:  Homer 
Bigart.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  the  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award;  Harold  Callender,  New 
York  Times:  Henry  Cassidy,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.;  James 
B.  Reston,  New  York  Times; 
Elmer  Davis,  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  and  Jack  Birns. 
Life  photographer.  Bigart  re¬ 
ceived  $500'  the  others  gold 
watches. 

■ 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Boosts  Guild  Scales 

Chicago — A  two-year  contract 
with  the  Chicago  New.spaper 
Guild  was  signed  March  7  by 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  granting 
no  general  wage  increase,  but 
raising  minimums  in  editorial 
classifications. 

Also  included  in  the  contract 
for  the  first  time  is  a  provision 
for  four  weeks’  vacation  after 
20  years’  service. 

New  minimums  are;  rewrite 
and  copyreader,  $100;  reporters, 
after  five  years’  experience. 
$100;  city  desk  telephone  assis¬ 
tants  and  assistant  librarians, 
after  three  years,  $63;  library 
and  financial  ticker  tape  clerks. 
$52.50,  and  copyboys,  $32. 

■ 

Serrill  Home  Burns 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Fire  on 
Miarch  6  destroyed  the  farm 
home  of  ’Theodore  A.  Serrill. 
associate  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  two  miles  east  of 
Harrisburg.  Loss  was  estimated 
at  $20,000. 


ABC  Plans  Test 
On  Business 
Paper  Data 

Included  in  the  business  trans 
acted  at  the  March  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  was  further 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
including  in  the  reports  of  ABC 
business  papers  occupational 
and  geographical  breakdowns  of 
the  unpaid  portion  of  the  total 
distribution.  At  the  present 
time  ABC  provides  these  break¬ 
downs  to  cover  only  the  paid 
circulation. 

The  board’s  committee  on 
business  paper  forms  and  prac¬ 
tices  submitted  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  procedure  for  an 
exploratory  test.  A  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  qualifying  the  unpaid 
circulation  to  be  classified  was 
included  in  the  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board.  The 
plan  will  be  further  discussed 
with  interested  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers  as  the  resolution  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  exploratory  tests 
be  made  with  Canadian  business 
publications. 

The  following  were  among 
those  who  attended  a  luncheo.i 
of  the  directors  at  the  Palm 
Beach  Biltmore  on  March  5: 
James  Wright  Brown,  Editor  l 
Publisher;  John  H.  Perry,  Pern 
Newspapers;  John  H.  Perry,  Jr, 
George  W.  Archer  and  Charles 
M.  Gruber,  Palm  Beach  Post 
Times;  James  L.  Knight,  Henr) 
T.  Troetschel.  Miami  Herali. 
D.  J.  Mahoney,  C.  T.  Coffin  and 
Clark  Farber,  Miami  Daily 
News;  J.  Howard  Moore,  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Selling;  Andre* 
J.  Haire.  Haire  Publications: 
George  M.  Slocum,  Automotivi 
News;  Harley  H.  Noyes,  Oneida 
Community,  Ltd.,  and  Herbert 
Moloney,  Moloney.  Regan  and 
Schmitt. 

■ 

275  in  Miami  Class 

Miami,  Fla.  —  Professional 
newsmen  took  time  out  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  with  more  than 
275  Florida  high  schcx)!  end 
university  journalism  students 
at  the  Third  Annual  Miami  Her 
aid  news  institute  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami.  Guest  speak¬ 
ers  were  Hal  Boyle,  Associated 
Press  columnist,  and  Dale  Mes- 
sick.  creator  of  the  Brenda 
Starr  comic  strip. 


F  41  It  S  A  L  E 
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Federal  Court 
Reporters  Quit 
Association 

A  story  published  by  New 
York  City  newspapers  on  March 
5  said  reporters  were  dropping 
their  memberships  in  the  F^- 
eral  Court  Press  Association. 

The  statement  read: 

“The  Federal  Court  Press  As 
sociation,  an  informal  group  of 
New  York  City  newspaper  re 
porters  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Court  House  on  Foley 
Square,  has  iost  a  large  part  of 
its  membership  in  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  days,  it  was  learned  today. 

“Many  of  the  active  newsmen 
who  had  been  members  resigned 
from  the  association.  Their  with¬ 
drawal  followed  disclosure  that 
a  professional  fund  raiser  had 
solicited  large  sums  from  nu¬ 
merous  corporations  and  large 
business  firms  to  become  asso¬ 
ciate  members  of  the  association. 

Founded  in  1936 

“The  fund  raiser  represented 
that  their  contributions  would 
be  used  for  the  association’s 
scholarship  program  for  journal¬ 
ism  students. 

“When  the  New  York  City 
newspapers  and  the  Associated 
Press  learned  of  the  solicitation, 
they  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  U.  S.  Attorney 
John  F.  X.  McGohey.” 

The  association  was  founded  in 
1936,  and  in  1942  gave  the  first 
of  its  annual  dinners.  At  its 
first  dinner,  McGohey  was  hon¬ 
ored  guest.  Among  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  group’s  “golden 
quill’’  award  were  Thomas  J. 
Curran,  secretary  of  state  of 
New  York.  Federal  Judge  John 
C.  Knox  and  Federal  Judge 
Simon  Rifkind. 

This  year’s  dinner,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  May,  was  to 
see  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
receive  the  "golden  quill.”  Din¬ 
ners  were  usually  attended  by 
hundreds  of  members  of  the  ju¬ 
diciary  and  bar  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Runyon  Scholarship 

Last  year,  the  organization 
established  a  Damon  Runyon 
scholarship,  which  awarded  $500 
to  a  student  at  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Walter  Winchell  chose  last  year’s 
winner.  It  was  learned  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  considering  a 
scholarship  for  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  this  year. 

A  committee  of  city  editors 
and  others  issued  the  statement 
that  was  run  by  the  newspapers. 

Federal  court  reporters  told 
E  &  P  that  few  had  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization. 

George  O’Brien,  until  recently 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
president  of  the  FCPA. 


Chicago  Tribune 
To  1 5c  Sundays 

Chicago  —  Effective  March  13, 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
price  will  be  increased  from  10 
to  15  cents,  following  a  similar 
raise  March  6  by  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Herald-American  in  city 
and  suburbs. 


Transient  Billing  Speeded  Up 
By  Method  Used  in  Beaumont 


BEAUMONT,  Tex.  —  Robert  L. 

Chandler,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  has  de¬ 
vised  a  system  for  speeding  up 
transient  billing. 

All  of  his  orders,  both  tran¬ 
sient  and  contract,  are  complete 
when  they  originate.  Since  80% 
of  his  orders  are  published  as 
originally  scheduled  ( not 
killed),  duplicate  handling  is 
necessary  in  only  20'^-  of  the 
charges. 

The  method  used  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  may  be  adopted  by  most 
any  department.  Number  tran¬ 
sient  forms  and  bill  each  order. 
The  number  is  a  control.  Ar¬ 
range  a  “box  ’  on  order  similar 
to  this: 


size  of  the  copy  are  easy  and 
may  be  made  in  several  ways. 
At  the  Beaumont  Enterprise 
and  Journal,  all  copy  is  typed. 
Typewriters  are  adjusted  so  that 
35  spaces  constitute  a  line  (5V^ 
pt.,  lOVz  ems.  a  9-col.  page). 
Overage  is  an  additional  line. 
Further,  transient  forms  are 
on  part  where  copy  is  written. 
Any  copy  that  does  not  go  with¬ 
in  these  lines  constitutes  addi¬ 
tional  line. 

Charts  are  readily  accessible 
showing  the  space  and  number 
of  characters  required  for  larger 
type. 

If  orders  are  written  in  long- 
hand.  the  form  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  spaces,  allowing  a 
word  to  each  space,  which 


Times  Lines  Rate  Charee 

Schedule  i  7  *  3 

Chg,  date  :  4  ; 

20  :  2,40j 

As  illustrated,  the  original 
order  was  for  seven  days.  This 
was  cancelled  after  the  fourth 
day  and  the  charge  was  changed 
accordingly  ( pencil  is  used  to 
strike  out  the  old  and  write  in 
the  new).  In  this  manner  kills 
are  the  only  orders  rehandled. 

Methods  of  calculating  the 


would  allow  accurate  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  linage. 

By  the  application  of  this 
method,  transient  bills  are  ready 
for  the  mail  on  the  date  of  ex¬ 
piration.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  tear  off  the  original  and 
slip  it  into  a  window  envelope 
for  mailing. 


Agency  Chiefs 
Cheer  for  TV 
As  Ad  Medium 

Chic.ago  —  “Little  Television” 
that  “precocious,  headache-mak¬ 
ing.  money-sucking,  hydrahead¬ 
ed  infant” — is  America’s  “new¬ 
est  prosperity  baby,”  J.  Hugh 
E.  Davis,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Foote,  Cone,  and  Beld- 
ing,  advertising  agency,  told  the 
first  National  Television  Confer¬ 
ence  here  this  week. 

Davis  told  broadcasters  not 
to  let  excessive  costs  scare  them 
out  of  business  at  this  stage  of 
TV  development.  He  likewise 
encouraged  agency  executives 
and  advertisers  not  to  be  dis¬ 
mayed  by  excessive  costs  and 
high  time  and  talent  charges. 

Spur  to  Other  Arts 

Declaring  the  impact  of  tele¬ 
vision  on  advertising  is  much 
greater  than  standard  radio. 
Davis  told  advertisers  that  “if 
you  make  only  half  the  contacts 
with  a  customer  that  you  have 
made  with  him  in  radio,  you 
still  would  be  ahead.” 

Leo  Burnett,  president  of  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  predicted  tele¬ 
vision  is  not  going  to  keep 
people  away  from  the  movies, 
“because  people  are  gregarious,” 
but  it  is  sure  to  produce  better 
movies.  “By  the  same  token,” 
he  added,  “I  believe  it  is  going 
to  produce  better  books,  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers.” 


NNPA  Backs 
Classified's 
'Brands  Week' 

National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  is  “cooperating 
fully”  in  the  National  Brands 
Week  in  Classified  program, 
which  has  been  established  as 
an  annual  event  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  (E  &  P,  Feb, 
5,  p.  12). 

In  announcing  NNPA’s  sup¬ 
port.  Secretary  Frank  A.  Knight 
pointed  out  that  the  possibilities 
of  the  event,  first  of  which  takes 
place  this  year  (April  10-16), 
“become  almost  astronomical  in 
their  development.” 

“Picture  only  a  few  hundred 
newspapers  publishing  brand 
name  ads  each  day,”  said  Knight. 
“Multiply  this  number  by  their 
average  circulation — the  result 
is  literally  impressions  by  the 
billions  on  the  minds  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  millions.” 

The  aim  of  the  “Week”  is  to 
include,  in  every  classified  ad 
offering  a  nationally  advertised 
product  for  sale,  the  brand 
names  of  all  merchandise  fea¬ 
tured. 

While  ANCAM  is  official  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  program,  it  is  not 
limited  to  member  papers,  but 
is  being  promoted  throughout 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Coincidentally,  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation’s  annual 
Brand  Names  Day,  an  all-day 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  falls 
within  the  same  week.  BNF  has 
also  given  official  endorsement. 

“Urgently”  requesting  the  sup¬ 


port  of  NNPA  members,  Knight 
noted  that  “this  will  be  for  the 
first  time  a  uniting  of  individual 
newspaper  classified  selling  on  a 
non-competitive  basis  for  a  com 
mon  goal  that  will  benefit  news¬ 
papers,  classified  advertisers, 
and  those  who  have  built  Amer¬ 
ica’s  great  brand  names.” 

■ 

70-Page  Centennial 

Third  anniversary  edition  of 
Valley  Times,  North  Hollywood. 
Calif.,  titled  “California’s  Gold 
Centennial  Edition.”  comprised 
of  70  pages.  March  4. 

■ 

Sunda’y  Edition  Added 

The  Maryville-Alcoa  (Tenn.) 
Daily  Times,  of  which  Clyde  B. 
Emert  is  publisher  and  editor, 
has  added  a  Sunday  edition, 
with  four-page  comic  section. 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


I.oratpd  in  county  scut  city  in  prONpcrous  a^icultunil 
anil  inilUNtrial  area. 

Opportunity  to  acquire  wcli-cstabliMhcd  KoinK  publica¬ 
tion  with  atcady  income  and  rapidly  developins  territory. 

Plant  rquip|>ed  with  machinery  renewed  ainee  the  war. 
Member  of  .\.  B.  t'. 

Property  ahowinit  a  net  of  o\er  ‘i.'i  per  cent  on  icroaa 
bualneaa.  Can  be  acquired  fur  S.tO.OOO  caah.  Financinie 
will  be  arraiiKcd, 

Contact  the  Neareat  (mice  of  the  Excliiaive  Kepreaen- 
tativea. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY.  INC. 

Modia  Brokers 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  W,  Blackburn  Philip  D.  Jaokaon  Ray  V.  Hamilton 

Waahintrton  Bldir.  Tuwer  Petroleum  Bldir.  “35  Montgomery  St. 
Sterlinif  4341  Central  1177  Exbrook  2-5672 
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A.  J.  McWain,  88,  Dies; 
Edited  Daily  67  Years 


BATAVIA,  N.  Y.  — Andrew  J. 

McWain,  for  67  years  editor 
of  the  Batavia  Daily  News,  and 
president  of  Griswold  &  Mc¬ 
Wain,  Inc.,  its  publishers,  died 
here  March  5  at  the  age  of  88. 

Mir.  McWain  and  the  late  Ger- 
rit  Smith  Griswold  purchased 
the  News  on  Aug.  15,  1881,  when 
its  circulation  was  520.  It  is  now 
12,000. 

The  two  partners  carried  on  a 
family  tradition.  Their  fathers. 
Andrew  Jackson  McWain  and 
Dr.  Chauncey  D.  Griswold,  were 
publishers  of  the  Genessee 
County  Herald. 

Newsboy  at  11 

Mr.  McWain’s  first  newspaper 
job  was  as  a  carrier  at  the  age 
of  11.  It  was  his  job  to  meet 
6  a.m.  and  6:30  p.m.  trains  to 
pick  up  newspapers  and  deliver 
them.  When  he  was  14,  he  left 
school  and  became  an  office 
clerk.  At  18,  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  weekly  Progres¬ 
sive  Batavian.  His  salary  was 
$3  a  week. 

Meanwhile,  three  young  men 
— Malcolm  D.  and  Samuel  P. 
Mix,  and  William  H.  Bradish — . 
had  founded  the  town’s  first 
daily,  the  News.  After  three 
years  they  found  the  expenses 
more  than  they  could  handle  and 
offered  the  paper  for  sale. 

At  that  time  Mr.  McWain  was 
local  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Batavian,  and  Mr.  Griswold  held 
a  similar  position  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Advocate.  Boyhood  friends, 
they  concluded  they  would  like 
to  be  publishers  of  the  News, 
and  bought  it  for  $2,750. 

Soon  after  they  took  posses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Griswold  later  wrote  in 
a  manuscript  that  was  to  have 
been  his  autobiography,  another 
daily  was  started. 

‘Survival  of  Fittest' 

“It  caused  us  considerable 
worry,”  he  wrote.  “We  con¬ 
cluded  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  reduce  the  price  to  one  cent 
( from  two  cents )  and  enter  a 
contest  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  We  came  out  on  top  and 
the  Call  suspended  after  a  few 
months.” 

As  business  began  to  develop, 
the  paper  was  moved  several 
times  to  larger  buildings.  Just 
as  the  partners  were  nicely  set¬ 
tled  in  1887,  a  fire  destroyed 
their  plant,  and  for  three  months 
the  paper  was  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
Since  1891  the  paper  has  been 
printed  at  No.  23  Jackson  Street. 

“After  we  became  established 
in  our  Jackson  Street  building 
the  business  began  to  expand 
steadily,”  wrote  Mr.  Griswold. 
“The  weekly  Advocate  had  sus¬ 
pended  some  years  before  and 
the  Progressive  Batavian  was 
merged  with  the  News.  After 
the  fire  Mr.  Lewis,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Batavian,  oflfered  to 
sell  us  the  paper  and  good  will 
for  $10,000.  We  bought  it  a  few 
years  later  for  $2,000.” 

In  1917  the  partners  trans¬ 
formed  their  association  into  the 
current  corporation,  with  Milton 
R.  Miller,  now  publisher;  the 


late  John  J.  Maney,  then  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  the  late  Laur¬ 
ence  W.  Griswold.  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold's  son,  joining  the  founders 
as  directors. 

Although  last  regularly  at  his 
office  in  1938,  Mr.  MicWain  was 
in  constant  touch  with  the  paper 
through  conferences  at  his 
home. 

All-Around  Newsman 

Mr.  McWain  was  known  for 
his  adeptness  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work  —  mechanical, 
editorial  and  business.  He  in¬ 
sisted  on  complete  accuracy  and 
on  punctuality. 

Nfc.  McWain  had  been  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Ba¬ 
tavia  and  for  four  years  was 
president  of  the  local  board  of 
education.  His  efforts  led  to  the 
erection  of  several  schools. 

On  Miay  20,  1885,  Mr.  McWain 
married  Mlinnie  L.  Clark,  who 
died  on  Oct.  26,  1885.  In  1908 
he  married  Nellie  W.  Van  Val- 
kenburgh,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  two  sons,  Andrew 
J.  Jr.,  assistant  treasurer  of 
Griswold  &  McWain,  Inc.,  and 
Richard;  and  four  daughters. 
Miss  Mary  M.  McWain,  of  the 
News  advertising  department; 
Mrs.  Helen  Elizabeth  Kelly  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Ruth  W. 
Ostlund  of  Park  Ridge,  N.  J., 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  V.  Meyers  of 
Danvers,  Mass. 

(Obituary 

JERRY  BOZEMAN,  39,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Roswell 
(N.  M. )  Daily  Record,  of  burns 
suffered  when  escaping  gas  ex¬ 
ploded  in  his  home. 

Ceylon  E.  Hollingsworth,  80, 
one-time  part-owner  of  the  old 
Youngstown  (O. )  Telegram, 
former  newspaper  cartoonist  and 
magazine  writer. 

George  Barnes  Van  Cleve,  69. 
pioneer  advertising  man  who 
founded  his  own  agency  in  New 
York  City  in  1910,  recently,  at 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Herman  E.  Mootz,  78,  who 
founded  the  Guthrie  (Okla.) 
Daily  Optic,  was  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  land  rush  in  1889  and  the 
homesteading  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip,  recently,  at  Los  Angeles. 

Harold  F.  Hilton,  47,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  and  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News, 
recently,  at  a  hospital  near 
Madison,  Wis.,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Fred  Y.  Wheeler,  74,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Crown  Point  (Ind.)  Lake  Coun¬ 
ty  Star,  recently.  His  father 
founded  the  Star  in  1880,  and 
the  son  was  his  assistant  from 
the  age  of  13. 

William  J.  Burnham,  73,  for¬ 
mer  state  editor  of  the  old  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y. )  Knickerbocker 
Press,  Feb.  26,  at  Saratoga 
Springs  Hospital. 

Bernard  J.  Silva,  49,  auditor 
of  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Globe  and 


an  employe  of  the  paper  for  the 
past  31  years,  March  1,  at  Ever¬ 
ett,  Mass. 

John  A.  Pierce,  70,  who  had 
been  with  the  New  York  Sun, 
old  New  York  Tribune,  and  the 
New  International  Encyclope¬ 
dia  staff.  March  1,  at  Mexico 
City,  Mex.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Charles  F.  Marden,  73,  city 
editor  of  the  old  Boston  (Mass.) 
Transcript  until  1936,  when  he 
retired  to  devote  time  to  the 
Milton  (Mass.)  Record,  a  week¬ 
ly  he  founded  in  1904,  March  2, 
at  Milton.  A  daughter,  S. 
Frances  Marden,  Record  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  survives. 

Clarence  Aston  Seay,  84, 
former  editor  of  the  Ramona 
(Cal.)  Sentinel,  March  4,  at  his 
home  near  Ramona. 

Homer  J.  Mellett,  70,  re¬ 
search  director  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News,  state  editor 
of  the  paper  for  10  years,  March 
5,  at  Indianapolis.  He  had  also 
been  on  the  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Bulletin  and  Marion  (Ind.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

William  French  Collins,  76, 
banking  consultant,  who  had 
been  assistant  city  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican; 
executive  editor,  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Gazette;  literary  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and 
war  correspondent,  Newark  (N. 
J. )  Evening  News,  March  7,  at 
Pittsburgh. 

W.  S.  Whitehead,  59,  special 
feature  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Little  Rock  ( Ark. )  Arkansas 
Democrat  and  for  many  years 
with  Southern  newspapers,  on 
March  4,  in  Little  Rock. 

Stanley  K.  Faye,  62,  former 
music  and  literary  critic  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  March  8,  at 
Aurora,  Ill  His  father,  the  late 
Charles  M.  Faye,  was  first  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Aurora  Daily 
News,  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  15 
years. 

John  H.  Gerrie,  82,  pioneer 
automobile  editor  who  worked 
full-time  for  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  until  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  March  9, 
at  San  Francisco.  He  began 
auto  news  reporting  on  the  old 
New  York  Herald. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

AUVANTA(JEOUS  A.\l>  I'JCCL.USIVE 
APPRAISED  WESTER.N 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  W.  &th  St.,  Los  AngeJes  13,  Calif. 
UALIKORMA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  &9S0  Uraddock  Drive 
Culver  City.  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORtMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  (Do..  Ventnra,  California 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3927  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  “Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Bos  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  56, 

Melbourne,  Florida. _ 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 

Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
it  if  We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

t'H.AlX  of  Weeklies  in  neighboring 
towns,  believed  by  many  ripe  for  con¬ 
solidation  into  daily,  $12(3,000,  one- 
third  down.  Indicate  experience  and 
financial  responsibility  in  inquiry.  Box 
2691,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Exclusive  California  Daily 

In  a  rapidly  growing  area,  population 
16,000,  trading  area  41,000.  Best 
climate  in  California.  An  aggressive 
publisher  can  double  value  in  less 
than  3  years.  Duplex  flatbed  and  auto¬ 
matic  job  presses.  Grossing  $90,000. 
Price  $100,000,  terms.  Information  to 
qualified  buyers.  J.  A.  Snyder,  9980 
Braddock  Drive,  Culver  (3ity.  Calif. 
OPPORTUNITY 

Established  weekly  paper.  Modern 
steel  and  brick  building,  excellent 
equipment.  $26,500.  B’er  information, 
write,  wire  or  phone  M.  C.  BACON, 
Garrettsville,  Ohio.  _ 


ititir  For  The 


Classified  Ads  larger  investor 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  sa  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wi  I  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y, 


CALIFORNIA 

NEWSPAPERS 

-all  in  jroud  cliniute  areas 


if  \.  $750,000 — Southern  California 

heiiiiiiietrnpolitan. 

if  if  !t.  $600.000 — Central  California 
requires  $150,000  down. 

★  ★  ★  c.  $400,000 — Northern  Cali- 
foriiiu  County  Seat.  30%  down. 


Give  financial  references  with  first  let¬ 
ter — Please.  No  information  given 
over  telephone. 

ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 

625  Market  Street 
.San  Franeiseo  5,  California 
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_ PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CALIKOKNIA  WEKKLY,  Best  Uranjje 
County  buy.  Asking 
.NOK'fHEKN  CALIFOKXIA  Weekly. 
56  years  old.  Gross  $I2,UUO,  askiut; 
*12,000. 

yEW  -MEXICO  WEEKLY.  Gross  be¬ 
tween  *10M  and  $12,000.  Inventory 
$7300.  Full  price  $7500. 

OKEGOX  WEEKLY.  Gross  $9000. 
*7000  cash. 

Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles 
16,  California. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue  | 
So.  19  now  ready.  May  Bros.,  Bing-  ; 
hsmton.  New  York. _ 

SOl'TH  Florida  weekly,  choice  loca¬ 
tion,  wonderful  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Unopposed.  Bu.x  2855,  Editor 
i  Piililislier. _ 

WEEKLY  XEWSPAPER  for  sale — es¬ 
tablished  twenty  years;  In  Bugg's 
Island  Federal  power  development 
area;  ABC  circulation;  Eastern  North 
Carolina;  no  printing  plant,  but  favor¬ 
able  printing  contract  available;  no 
competition.  Box  2853,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WEST  Virginia  unopposed  county- 
seat  semi-weekly  grossing  $38,000. 
Priced  for  action,  only  $6,000  down. 
The  Dial  Agency,  Detroit  1,  Michigan. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

OAPABLE  publisher  wants  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  in  far  western  states  on 
lease  with  option  to  buy.  Must  gross 
above  $30,000.  This  man  is  well  fi¬ 
nanced,  highly  capable  with  proven 
high-earning  record  in  western  field. 
No  brokers.  Box  2817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

NEWSMAN,  20  years  Washington, 
New  Y'ork  experience  will  invest  to 
*5000,  services,  exclusive  daily  or 
weekly.  References  exchanged.  Box 
2880.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

W.VNTED:  Sound  Florida  weekly. 
Town  of  3000  to  7000.  Send  samples, 
1948  gross,  sales  price.  Will  take  lease 
with  ojition  to  buy.  Private.  Box 
2884,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  SOUND  WEEKLY  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia.  Must  have  good 
equipment,  future  possibilities,  fairly 
priced.  Give  complete  details,  first  let¬ 
ter.  Sample  copies.  Strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Private,  no  brokers.  Cash  deal. 
Write  Box  2881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

3  AND  4-TON  METAL  POTS,  with 
and  without  pumps;  Hoe  Radial  Arm 
Flat  Router;  Hoe  twin-screw  B’lat 
Shaver:  Goss  Finishing  Block;  Wesel 
heavy  duty  Monorail  Trimmer;  32  x 
45  Dry  Mat  Roller:  Flat  and  Curved 
Casting  Boxes;  New  Hall  i’orm 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  New  DU¬ 
RAL  “Tailor-made”  Stereo  Chases — 
prompt  delivery.  Economy  Power 
Baler.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. _ 

FOR  SALE — Used  Monotype  Strip- 
caster  in  good  condition.  New  gov¬ 
ernor,  feeder  and  pump  body.  Makes 
good  material,  leads  to  pica  borders, 
slugs.  In  use  in  our  plant  every  day 
until  new  machine  received.  Gas  pot. 
No  molds  or  nozzles.  Motor  -  220 
volts.  Times-Leader,  Martins  Perry, 
Ohio.  Phone:  Martins  B'erry  78. 
_ PRICE  $450.00 _ 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  speedaumat  mailing 
machines  with  motors.  Model  2500, 
uses  ‘2600’  mats.  $250  each.  Wooster 
Daily  Record,  Wooster,  Ohio. _ 

40-PAOE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 
22M''  cut-ofT.  Uses  67*,  50",  83)4", 
16%"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor. 
Uotor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2741,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ODTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  8 
ph.  60  cy.  AO.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  croas  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21^ 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re- 
qaisl.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
INO  00.,  Waterbury  91,  Oonneetieut. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

24  page  Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
press  with  complete  stereo. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


5  S8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  I’res.s 
B’lat  bed  Miehle  &  Bsbeoi-k  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Consisting  of  Hoe  Quad  press,  22^* 
c-iitoff;  new  Wood  Pony  Autoplate;  4 
Linotypes;  Ludlow  and  Elrod;  -AC 
60  cycle  motor  equipment. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21J^'  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16'  cutoff:  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22fi'  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9/16'  cut-off,  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


TWO  DUPLBiX  TUBULAR  four  page 
decks  with  side  frames  and  balloon 
former.  These  are  from  a  twenty  four 
page  press  we  have  purchased  and 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  run¬ 
ning  and  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Daily  .American  Republic 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  33  complete  with 
Mohr  saw  and  quadder  and  4  extra 
split  magazines.  6-pocket  disk.  In  per¬ 
fect  condition — used  less  than  year. 
Located  near  New  York.  Immediate 
delivery — $9500.  Box  2885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  2839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MONOMELT  Plane-o-Plate  Rotary 
plat#  shaver  for  Hat  casts.  Model  B- 
112.  Serial  No.  213.  220  V.  60  cycle, 
I  phase.  Bed  size  13"  x  15".  Used 
about  two  years.  Box  2883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MATS,  -5H  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6K  point  lonie  $5  with 
bold  face  $2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. _ 


FOR  SALE 
2  CSM  INTERTYPES 

Three  main  magazines  with  extra  split 
for  each;  tripod  auxiliary;  Serial 
Nos.  6122  and  6124;  electric  pots, 
110  volt  AO  motors;  new  style  dis¬ 
tributor  screws.  Machines  in  daily  op¬ 
eration.  Delivery  In  April. 

The  Ente^rise  Pnolishing  Co. 
Harlan,  Ky. 


TUBULAR  CURVED  Router,  AO 
motor,  Sta-Hi  Mat  dryer,  Tubular  cast¬ 
ing  box,  Kemp  gas  burner  for  Tubu¬ 
lar  pot.  Duplex  Mat  Roller.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Nampa,  Idshe. 


FOR  SALE-~8  Model  14  Linotypes. 
One  is  72-90  channel.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Excellent  condition.  The 
Daily  Pantograph,  Bloomington,  HI. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  I 

LINOTYPE  MATS  7  point  Ionic  No. 

5  with  bold  face  g2,  16  fonts;  7  point 
Ionic  No.  5  with  Italics,  2  fonts;  $95 
per  font.  Write  Evening  Star  Newspa¬ 
per  Co..  Washington,  D.  C.  Attention: 
U.  J.  Berry,  Jr. 


(  RAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER  en¬ 
dorsed  by  users  in  ten  states.  News¬ 
paper  and  periodical  models  now  in 
production.  Edmondson,  1522  Callow- 
hill  St.  Philadelphia  30,  Pennsylvania. 


j  B'OR  SALE — Immediately  -Available 

I  GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AC  mo¬ 
tor.  Used  very  little,  like  new  $3000. 
HEAVY  DUTY  DUPLEX  ROLLER — 
$2750. 

PLAN'E-O-PLATE,  with  extras,  only 
18  mo.  old  cost  $3000,  only  $2000. 
STEEL  AUTOPLATE  STEREO 
CHASES,  16.324"  or  16.517"  x  22^" 
forms  1st  Class  Condition — Try  One — 
Price  in  any  quantity,  each  $40. 
JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE  &  SHAVER, 
with  motors.  7/16" — 23/916"  size 
$3000. 

SIX  TON  FURNACE  WITH  KEMP 
POT  and  burners,  with  pump,  only 
$1500. 

CURVED  CASTING  BOX,  20"  size 
$850. 

CURVED  BOX,  SHAVER  AND  CUT¬ 
TER  Vi"  plates.  23  9/16"  cut.  $1000. 
FORM-O-SCORCH  MACHINE,  AC 
$300. 

Prices  are  quoted  here  as  is  where  is, 
and  are  subject  to  prior  sale. 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

1639  NORTH  IDREL  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 


HOE  3  UNIT  with  rolls  on  each  end, 
2244  cut-off,  AC  drive,  straight  pat¬ 
tern.  10'  high.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 


B’OR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meio-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


MATRIX  ROLLER — GOSS  Serial  125, 
20  seconds,  220  V  60-cycle,  S-phase 
motor.  Available  daring  April  1949. 
Inspection  invited.  Norristown  Times 
Herald,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  add  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Seott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me, 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lae,  Wisconsin 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT,  ANY  QUANTITY 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St., 
New  York  City,  Tel:  ORchard  4-6460 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
Any  size  rolls  or  sheets 

Kroly  and  Company,  Ltd.,  62  Wil¬ 
liam  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel:  DIgby 
4-9778. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CENTRE-AMIvtON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  67 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  focal 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  EREJOTOBS 


Dismantling— 'Moving; — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Bnrbank,  Calif. 


MEOIANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

W.INTED 

Newspaper  stereo  furnace  with  pump 
and  spout,  capacity  about  2  or  3  tons. 
Must  have  electric  heating  elements, 
preferably  DC.  Box  2889,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BUY  100  HP  110-220  volt 
AC  press  drive  complete  with  motor, 
starting  motor,  switchboard  and  con¬ 
trol  equipment.  Raymond  B.  Bottom, 
Business  Manager,  'The  Daily  Press, 
Newport  News.  Virginia. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANT  GOOD  USED  rotary  press  to 
handle  16  pages,  8-eoI.  which  will  also 
print  32  pages  tabloid,  type  also  6 
col.  by  16  inches.  Also  want  room  for 
another  unit.  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania 
location  preferred.  Box  2807,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 


SIGNGDE  or  Parker  wire  tying  ma¬ 
chine  for  tjing  newspaper  bundles. 
Write  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co., 
Washington  4,  D.  C.,  Attention:  0.  H. 
Rnth.  Jr. _ 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
2144  iucb  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Ono  or  two  Linotype  or 
Intertype  Mixers  at  once.  Box  2809, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  Press, 
24  or  32  pages,  Hoe  make  preferred, 
with  stereotype  machinery.  Send 
sample  new^spers,  illnstration  and 
description.  Box  No.  2810,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BOOKBINDING  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


WE  specialise  in  binding  Library 
and  Agency  standard  or  tabloid  news¬ 
papers.  Our  books  are  sewed  with 
tapes  for  durability,  covered  with 
Buckram  or  Canvas  cloth  and  stamped 
in  gold.  Oxford  Bookbinding  Co..  7p7- 
09  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
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BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER 

Owner  reports  $70,000  receipts  last 
year  I  Only  buaineaa  of  its  kind  in 
Texas  town  and  has  shown  a  steady 
growth  since  its  establishment  in  1807. 
Printed  daily  except  Saturdays.  Mod¬ 
ern  50  X  125  ft.  business  building. 
Complete  operating  equipment  for 
first-class  newspaper  and  stock  of 
newsprint,  ink,  job  printing  stork, 
etc.,  included.  A  real  opportunity  at 
$8U,0OU.  Lale  Lists  and  Blue  Book  of 
1600  active  Town  and  Country  Busi- 
nesses  mailed  Free.  STROL'T 
KKALTY.  20  W.  9th  St.,  Kansas  City 

6,  Missouri. _ 

OFFBK  share  in  weekly  newspaper 
New  York  City.  Circulation  20,000 
established  1929.  To  good  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  Small  investment.  Box  2871, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 

BOORPUTES 

BOOKPLATES:  Have  you  any  book 
plates  t  I  have  about  2,000  in  my  col-  | 
lection  and  will  either  buy  or  tell. 
Address  L.  R.  Box  2746,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

NEW  YORK  correspondent  seeks 
Midwest,  Western  outlets.  Assignment 
basis  or  regular  coverage.  Local¬ 
angled  Sunday  features,  area  trade 
news,  etc.  Photos.  Box  2834,  Kditor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  correspondent  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Will  "localise"  Ci^iital 
news  for  your  publication.  Write 

Box  2721.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WRITERS — earn  extra  money  writing 
articles  and  reports  for  national  re¬ 
search  organization.  Good  pay  on  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Send  for  outline  of  desired 
material.  J.  J.  Berliner  &  Staff,  212 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FEATURES 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING  _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN.4GER  for  small 
.VBC  daily  in  fine  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  town  of  9,(KIU  not  in  coal  region. 
Will  consider  young,  ambitious  dis¬ 
play  or  classified  salesman  w'ho  wants 
to  advance.  Can  start  May  1  or  earl¬ 
ier.  Give  experience,  age,  family  sta¬ 
tus,  salary  requirements,  etc.  Box 

2877,  Editor  ic  Publisher. _ 

CAP.VBLE  advertising  salesman,  good 
at  layout  and  copy.  Preferably  a  man 
who  likes  to  sell  special  promotions 
and  who  may  be  familiar  with  build¬ 
ing  and  allied  products.  This  is  a 
permanent  opening  for  a  man  of  ma¬ 
ture  background  and  experience.  Must 
have  car.  luM  afternoon  daily  near 
Philadelphia.  Salary  $60  to  start. 

Box  2848.  Editor  ic  Publisher. _ 

C.4L1FURN1A  Daily  wants  aii  sales¬ 
man  with  three  to  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  salary  plus  bonus. 
Give  education,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Box  2787,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  north 
Jersey  daily.  Fine  opportunity.  Give 
age,  experience,  salary  expected  and 
send  references.  Box  2829,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  classified  ad 
manager  for  newspaper  11,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Give  full  information  first  letter. 
Tribune -Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

HELP  WANTED-CIRCUUTIOH 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  city  of  15,000 
afternoon  daily.  Must  be  able  to  build 
circulation,  conduct  campaigns,  etc. 
Tell  all  first  letter,  experience,  refer¬ 
ence,  salary  requirements.  Write  Box 
2801,  Editor  &  Publisbr. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL  _ 

NEW  DAILY  in  East,  starting  publi¬ 
cation  in  April,  has  openings  for  ad¬ 
vancing  reporters  and  deskmen  with 
3  or  more  years'  experience.  Starting 
salary,  $70.  Give  details  experience, 
education,  background.  Enclose  ref¬ 
erences,  clippings.  Box  2824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

W  A  SHINGTON  BUREAU 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
Washington  newspaper  service  needs 
objective,  meticulous  news  executive; 
preference  under  forty  and  with  ex¬ 
perience  coverage  Congress  or  state 
legislature.  Full  details  first  letter 
please.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
2874,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— GENERAL 

TEN  1  e.VR  old  shopper,  financed  en¬ 
tirely  by  its  own  earnings,  printing 
over  1  year  in  its  own  plant,  ready  for 
twice-weekly  with  Sunday  newspaper 
on  paid  basis.  If  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  all  phases  photo-offset,  cold  me¬ 
thod  with  no  relief  equipment  what¬ 
ever.  and  can  sell  ads,  scribble  an  ad 
so  that  it  won’t  blush  in  front  of  a 
darkroom  camera,  write  news  or  han¬ 
dle  a  speed-graphic,  we  can  use  you 
on  a  conservative  salary  basis;  guar¬ 
anteeing  you  an  opportunity  to  later 
buy  in  with  us  out  of  your  earnings 
when  wo  incorporate.  You  will  earn 
yoiir  own  way  or  we  won’t  keep  you. 
We  neither  want  nor  will  accept  any 
cash  investment.  This  is  a  setup  for 
the  long  haul.  Come  in  on  that  basis 
or  we  don’t  want  yon.  .Address  STAR 
— Tyler,  Texas — Post  Office  Box  1073. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


TOH  FARLEY’S  DOG  TALES,  the 
I  most  popular  weekly  column  you  can 
I  get  at  any  price,  offered  free  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Farley's  radio  program. 
I  50%  of  American  families  own  dogs — 
I  big  reader  interest.  Write  for  samples. 
I  Dog  Tales,  49  West  46  Street,  New 
York  19.  N.  T. 

THOUGHTS  WHILE  SHAVING,  new 
column  for  weeklies.  Successful  in  9 
I  papers.  Interesting  to  all  classes. 
I  Chuckles,  light  side  of  news.  Samples. 
■  Write  column,  c/o  Ist  FI.  5  W.  3rd 
St.,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania. 

!  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


I  YOUR  COPY  FREE 

’49  Edition  HOW  TO  PROMOTE 
PROFITABLE  HOME  BUILDING. 
'  PAGE  now  ready.  No  obligation. 

!  BUILDING  FEATURES 

Oarmel,  California 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
ORE  WANT  AD  PROFTSl 


1  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
J  Each  month’s  issue  brinn  yon  practi- 
I  cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell -on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  connsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
I  cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
!  sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
'  Makes  Yon  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami,  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

WANTED  young  man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  to  become  class,  advertising 
manager.  16.500  daily.  Permanent. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Give 
full  particulars  re  education  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Union-Bulletin,  Waila  Walla, 
Wash. 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  capital 
city  morning  daily.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  good  starting  salary.  Write  full 
details  and  availability.  Position  open 
now.  Prefer  Midwesterner.  R.  L.  Rose, 
News-Tribune,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
EXPERIENCED  reporter-deskroan  on 
daily  in  Rocky  mountain  area.  Write 
Box  2795,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
small  daily  in  southwestern  Michigan. 
Some  experience  essential,  pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  expectations  to 
Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 


REPORTER  WRITER.  Not  spot  news 
coverage,  but  analysis,  interpretation 
and  economic  meaning  of  news.  Age 
30  to  40.  Must  have  good  knowledge 
of  government  and  business.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  established  organ¬ 
ization.  Pension  trust,  group  hospital¬ 
ization.  5-day  week,  etc.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Give  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  and  salary  expected. 
Write  to  Box  2833,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Our  employes  have  been  told 
about  this  ad. 


SUNDAY  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

For  metropolitan  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  take  complete  charge  of  lar^e 
Sunday  operation.  Competent  man  will 
have  complete  authority  to  initiate 
own  ideas.  Fine  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  editor.  Give  complete  details  of 
experience,  age  and  salary  expected. 
Box  2852,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WO.MAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR— Leading 
Florida  daily  and  Sunday  paper  wants 
young  woman  journalism  graduate, 
several  years  actual  daily  experience  to 
edit  lively  woman’s  page  and  section. 
Must  be  self-starter  and  have  real  ap¬ 
preciation  for  news  of  interest  to 
women,  know  styles,  foods,  club  activi¬ 
ties,  what  is  going  on  in  world.  Have 
know  how  of  using  pictures  and  art 
illustrations  and  how  to  write  inter¬ 
esting  and  breezy  copy  as  well  as  di¬ 
rect  woman’s  page  and  society  re¬ 
porters.  Send  references,  samples. 
Box  2863,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


LINOTYPE  operator  for  Model  33 
Blue  Streak  to  set  ads,  commercial 
printing,  general  work.  Look  after 
Model  8.  Steady,  best  wages,  sure 
pay.  Open  March  10.  Good  equipment. 
Firm  established  1890,  Box  2805, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NIGHT  MACHINIST.  37}4  hours.  $93 
weekly.  Night  Floorman,  37j-i  hours, 
$87.75.  Must  be  experienced  and  com- 

Betent.  Steady  work.  Afternoon  p^er. 

'nion  shop.  Box  2773,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  for  long  established 
New  England  daily  nearing  40,000 
circulation.  Modern  plant  in  every 
detail.  371^  hour  week.  Good  scale 
and  working  conditions.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  2838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  HIGH  TYPE  manager  of 
commercial  shop  doii^  quality  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  Plenty  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Steady,  good  wages  to  right 
man.  Ready  to  go.  Box  2806,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  JOB  PRINTER,  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  of  managing  old 
established  commercial  printing  plant 
on  both  salary  and  share  the  profit 
basis.  Business  doing  better  than 
$50,000  annually.  Send  references  to 
Box  2858,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  WORKING  FOREMAN 

who  understands  estimates  and  prices, 
member  of  ITU,  for  a  first-class  job 
shop.  Housing  available.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter.  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land,  Pres.,  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


Wanted:  THREE  PRINTERS,  prefer¬ 
ably  members  of  I.T.U.  If  not  must 
be  men  qualified  who  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  local  Chapter.  Regular 
situation,  5  nights  8  hours  each.  Base 
rate  $2.05  per  hour.  Other  benefits. 
Address  James  S.  Lyon,  Observer 
Publishing  Company,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

PROFITABLE  SIDELINE 
For  syndicate  man.  lyi  years  old 
home  building  feature  that  stays  sold. 
East,  Midwest  open.  Direct  leads. 
Write  Box  2845,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LITERA*T“ACBicf~ lERVICE^ 

NEWi^PAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Y'OL.NG  .M.VN  ok  WO.MAN  capable  of 
writing  in  French  and  English  for 
publication,  doing  other  public  rela¬ 
tions  chores.  State  salary  expected. 
Box  2850,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

.YDVERTISING  Director-general  man¬ 
ager  4U,  college  graduate,  20  years’ 
experience  including  publishing  week¬ 
ly.  Soon  available.  Best  references. 
Can  invest.  Box  2715,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

-VSSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
Rare  combination  business  and  editor¬ 
ial  experience ;  now-  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  large  weekly  up  for  sale;  ex¬ 
pert  news  and  editorial  writer;  super¬ 
vised  makeup  for  offset  newspaper; 
simplified  accounting  and  office  pro¬ 
cedure  for  two  concerns;  MB.-V  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School ;  29,  married, 

veteran.  Box  2856,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  DlRECroR 
with  20  years’  experience  in  highly 
competitive  fields,  all  departments,  se¬ 
cond  papers  in  cities  of  150,000  to 
500,000.  Capable  of  taking  over  de¬ 
tails  from  bus^  publisher.  Reliable, 
hard  worker  with  knack  of  securing 
cooperation  of  fellow  workers.  Good 
public  relations.  Rotary  Club  presi¬ 
dent,  etc.  References  from  outstanding 
men  in  newspaper  field.  All  inquiries 
strictly  confidential.  Reasonable  sal¬ 
ary  but  future  opportunity  first  im¬ 
portance.  Please  Write  Box  2882,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  executive  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record  plus  extensive  background 
in  personnel,  labor  and  industrial  re¬ 
lations  in  mid-west  and  southwest 
seeks  a  wider  opportunity.  Will  make 
initial  investment  up  to  $10,000  if  de¬ 
sired.  Salary  open.  Box  2841,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER — twenty 
years’  experience  selling,  handling 
salesmen:  2i4  years’  metropolitan 

daily.  College  graduate.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Want  job  with  future,  look, 
ing  toward  purchase  of  interest  in  or 
all  of  solid  type  weekly  or  smaller 
city  daily.  Eugene  k'.  Corbin,  1415 
43rd  St.  Sacramento,  California. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
34,  with  10  years  highly  competitive 
experience  on  2nd  and  3rd  dailies  in 
Vi  million  metropolitan  area.  3  year 
excellent  record  in  present  position  as 
Advertising  Director  on  M  and  E  com¬ 
bination.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
local,  national  and  classified.  Con¬ 
stant  and  substantial  gains  made  in 
all  departments.  Steadily  breaking 
previous  records.  Ambitious  and  only 
interested  in  accepting  more  respon¬ 
sible  position,  plus  increasing  earn¬ 
ing  capacity.  Best  of  references.  Box 
2700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  Metropolitan  Daily 
and  Sunday.  Experienced  with  all 
classifications  from  smallest  to  largest 
retail  acconnts.  Research  backgronnd. 
College  gradnate.  Family  man.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  prime  requi¬ 
site.  Location  or  size  of  newspaper 
unimportant.  Box  2762,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MR,  PUBLISHER: 

Let  me  increase  your  profits  with  a 
well  balanred  classified  advertising 
section.  Young,  aggressive  classified 
advertising  manager  desires  position 
on  progressive  daily.  Excellent  record 
on  small  daily.  Married,  sober,  hard 
worker.  Salary,  bonus.  Prefer  West 
Coast.  Box  2851,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  man  desires  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  paper  in  10,000  to  25,000 
class  .  .  ,  Now  employed  on  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  .  .  Age  36.  .  .  Knows  pro¬ 
motion.  .  .  Write  Box  2862,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

YOU’LL  LIKE  this  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive.  In  50’s,  experienced,  capable, 
dependable.  Unusnally  good  record 
of  increase  and  sound  operation.  Box 
2827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


assistant  circulation 

MANAOKR 

Cipable,  aggressive  district  manager, 
35,  married,  14  years'  experience, 
wishes  opportunity  to  prove  abilities 
for  ssistunt  circulation  manager  posi- 
lion.  Fully  exirerienced  in  home  de¬ 
livery.  Box  2887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
riBCULATlUN  MANAGER,  age  29, 
wants  work  as  assistant  Circulation 
Manager  on  large  metropolitan  daily 
or  as  Circulation  Manager  on  daily 
with  13,000  to  25,000  circulation, 
familiar  with  A.B.C.  and  little  mer- 
hant  plan.  Have  shown  an  increase 
of  over  4,000  circulation  on  present 
newspaper  in  eight  months.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  excellent  references.  Would  want 
to  give  present  employer  6  to  8 
weeks'  notice  in  event  of  change.  Box 
’854.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

i  FEBRUARY  college  graduate,  Yale, 
darting  newspaper  career.  Veteran, 
strong  experience  weekly,  daily  and 
sports  publicity,  seeks  sports  writing 
job  east  or  midwest.  Box  2822,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


able  DESKJIAN,  fast  rewritemau, 

•nterprising  reporter,  29,  single,  top 

newswire  experience  in  New  York 
City.  Ex-city  editor  of  small-town 
daily.  Box  2857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
able,  experienced  reporter,  B.A. 
journalism,  now  in  dead  end  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  la^e  daily, 
wants  change.  Box  2758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS 

Looking  for  sports  beat  or  general  as¬ 
signment.  Some  daily  experience  in 
midwest.  Degree,  willing  to  travel. 

Box  2775,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

assistant  editor,  trade  maga- 
line,  two  years,  single,  25,  college 
>ducation,  veteran,  desires  similar  po¬ 
sition,  publishing  or  public  relations. 
Chicago  preferred.  Box  2876,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  APRIL  18 
City  editor  and  columnist  on  small 

daily  seeks  job  with  future  as  reporter 

on  larger  paper.  Single,  24,  colle|fe, 

Kteran,  exceptional  backnonnd.  Write 

D.  P.,  315  Cary  Ave.,  Jennings,  La. 

COLLEQE  Graduate,  27,  BS  in  Jour- 
Diliim,  some  experience,  wants  work 
on  daily.  Will  travel.  Box  2860,  Edi- 
lor  i  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Young,  B.S. 
ii  Jonmalism,  some  free  lance  writing 
tiperience,  desires  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magaiine.  Will  go  anywhere, 
ysry  secondary.  Box  2710,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CORBIN ATION  deskman  •  reporter, 
now  wire  editor  medium  daily.  Want 
return  to  reporting  anyw-here.  Three 
fears'  experience  editing,  writing, 
makeup.  Married.  B.A.,  26.  Box 

1778,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CUB  position  wanted.  B.A.  graduate 
February,  26,  tingle,  veteran,  no  ex¬ 
perience,  quick  pick-up.  On  Job  train¬ 
ing  svtilable.  Box  2698,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
iiiher. _ 


tDlTOR-writer-photographer  wants 
desk  spot  or  feature  writing-photogra¬ 
phy  combination.  Now  holds  good  pub- 
iic  relations  job  but  prefers  newspaper 
work.  28,  ambitions.  Degrees  in  Eng- 
iiih  and  Journalism.  Box  2872,  Editor 
t  Publisher.  • 


EDITORIAL,  feature  writer  —  top 
lewsmsn  20  years  New  York,  Wash- 
mgton,  newspaper,  press  association, 
nagaiine,  government  experience 
Was  editorial  page  or  Sunday  fea- 
'm  opportunity.  Strong  government, 
'mreign  affairs  background.  Midwest 
university  graduate.  Box  2879,  Edi- 

or  ft  Publisher. _ 

editor,  COPYREADER— Real  Mc- 
'3oy.  40.  all  desks,  rewrite.  Top  refer- 
‘iKcs.  Box  2859,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
editor,  leading  wire  serviee,  seeks 
)ob  as  telegraph  editor,  city  editor,  re¬ 
porter  on  medium  sized  newspaper. 
Forty-one.  18  years’  experience,  eol- 
ege  graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

-MT,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  of  college  paper  serving 
W.OOO  seeks  general  reporting,  news 
"  ‘ports:  graduate  in  June  with 
J8.J.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2784, 
.Uitor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter  de¬ 
sires  position.  Ambitions,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  single,  veteran.  Available  now. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  2761,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


EX-PUBLISHER,  weekly,  capable  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  good  earning  record, 
available  as  publisher  or  assistant 
publisher.  Anywhere  in  West.  Heads- 
up  newsman  plus  broad  experience  in 
advertising,  business  promotion  on 
weeklies,  small  dallies.  Box  2818,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  B.J.,  M.A., 
Missouri  University,  37  years  old, 
wants  string  position  covering  Texas 
for  Eastern.  Midwestern  papers,  non- 
cnnllicting  territories.  Connections,  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  2820,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EX-SERVICEMAN,  24,  just  graduated 
from  Harvard  Magna  Cum  Laude 
wants  job  as  reporter.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Some  writing  experience.  Nich¬ 
olas  King,  251  East  61st  St.,  New 
York  City. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER, 
young,  single,  seeks  position.  Write 

Box  2804,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  within  400  miles  radius  of  New 
York  City.  B.S.  in  Journalism.  Vet- 
eran.  Box  2870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FACILE  writer-editor.  Oxford  gradu¬ 
ate.  early  thirties.  Excellent  magazine, 
public  relations  and  book  experience 
in  London  and  New  York.  Skilled  re¬ 
write  and  picture  stories.  Direet  ac¬ 
cess  to  grapevine  publishing  intelli¬ 
gence  in  England.  Available  here  or 
abroad.  Box  2868,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
FK.ATURE,  human  interest  writer. 
Is  anxious  to  find  publisher  with  im¬ 
agination,  who  will  send  able  man  any 
place  in  U.  S.  or  world  after  stories 
that  click.  Fifteen  years’  experience. 
Willing  to  tour  U.  S.  on  commission 
basis.  Box  2861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FOR  April  15  delivery:  Good  news¬ 
paperman  to  handle  news  in  small 
city.  Experienced  city  telegraph, 
sports,  feature  editor.  36.  married, 
sober.  Want  fair  salary  for  good  work. 
City  25,000-50,000  preferred.  Write 

Box  2842,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

INDIANA  Grad,  New  Englander,  25, 
single,  vet.  ambitious,  journalism  back¬ 
ground  at  school,  wants  to  start  news- 
fiaper  career.  Stating  salary  second- 
sry,  go  anywhere.  Box  2890,  Editor  & 

Piihlisher. _ 

IF  YOU  want  a  good,  fast  copyreader- 
makeup  man  capable  handling  wire, 
here  he  is.  I  am  26,  married  with 
six  years  top  metropolitan  experience 
and  a  desire  to  stay  put.  Box  2840, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


JOURNALISM  Graduate,  New  York 
University,  sports  and  feature  train¬ 
ing.  Available  for  general  rejiorting 
now.  Will  go  anywhere.  Ned  Schnnr- 
inen,  646  Argyle  Road,  Brooklyn  30, 
New  York, _ 


JOURNALISM  junior,  21,  Editor-in- 
chief  eastern  metropolitan  college 
weekly  seeks  summer  job.  Former 
radio  writer,  army  network  in  Europe. 
Salary  secondary  to  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  June  15  anywhere.  Box  2835, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

KALI  had  four  hands.  I’m  just  as 
versatile  and  scrappy  with  two.  3 
years  of  easy  to  read,  wide  awake  re¬ 
porting.  2  years  book  editing,  reviews. 
.\lso  advertising,  ghostwriting.  As¬ 
sorted  degrees.  Veteran  will  go  any¬ 
where  for  job  with  challenge.  Box 
211,  1474  Broadway,  New  York^ _ 

LEAVING  for  Prance  in  July  to  re¬ 
main  indefinitely.  Desire  editorial  or 
secretarial  work  in  foreign  office  of 
American  firm.  Will  pay  own  fare. 
Magazine  staff -writing,  college  grad., 
fiiient  French.  Excellent  references. 
Box  2837,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MISSOURI  honor  graduate  with  some 
reporting  experience  wants  more  of 
same  on  Eastern  daily.  Box  2873,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NOSES  FOR  NEWS 
THAT  ARE  TWITCHING 
2  high  school  boys,  16,  one  a  pho¬ 
tography  prize  winner,  editors  school 
paper,  year’s  experience  printing,  pos¬ 
sessing  inordinate  yen  for  newspaper 
work,  want  summer  job  anywhere  in 
U.  S.  on  small-town  liberal  newspaper. 
Wages  secondary  consideration.  Rich¬ 
ard  Ravitch,  15  West  81  St.,  New 
York  24,  New  York. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

RECENT  journalism  graduate,  5 
months’  experience  in  radio  as  an¬ 
nouncer-script  writer-newsman,  seeks 
position  with  newspaper  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Work  anywhere,  salary  second¬ 
ary,  veteran.  Box  2723,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, _ 

RECENT  college  graduate,  veteran, 
B.S.  English  Major  seeks  po.sition  as 
reporter,  small  or  medium  daily.  7 
years’  experience  school  publications. 
Prefer  East.  Box  2836,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  deskman:  young,  vet; 
former  night  editor  AP  daily;  corres¬ 
pondent  New  York  Times;  Miehigan 
graduate;  prefer  spot  in  East  or  Mid- 
west.  Box  2866,  Editor  A  Publislier. 

REPORTER  doing  general  news  and 
sports  on  small  daily  desires  change. 
References.  Journalism  graduate.  25. 
Single.  Box  2797,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  now  handling  top  general 
assignments  medium  sized  p.m.  seeks 
similar  spot  metropolitan  daily;  good 
news  sense,  pleasant  feature-writing 
ability.  Box  2799,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

REPORTER,  8  years’  experience — 
leg  man,  photographer,  feature  writer 
on  metropolitan  daily;  editor,  small 
town  weekly.  Box  2792,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, _ 


RURAL  EDITOR-Publisher,  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  government  administra¬ 
tor,  45,  family,  would  consider  editor¬ 
ship  of  small  daily.  Present  salary 
$8,600.  Box  2793,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SIXTEEN  years’  experience,  top- 
tlight  ability  available.  City  Editor, 
all  desks,  rewrite  on  metropolitan 
newspapers,  including  Washington  bu¬ 
reaus.  Married,  college,  sober,  depend¬ 
able.  Excellent  references,  never  been 
fired.  Desire  change  for  better  work¬ 
ing,  living  conditions.  Box  2846,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  STAFF  position  on  medium 
or  large  daily  in  East  or  Mid-West 
sought  by  able  young  newsman  with 
degree.  All-around  experience  in  news¬ 
rooms  of  two  small  dailies.  Single, 
car,  25.  Box  2865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  young,  veteran, 
graduate.  New  York  Herald  Tribune- 
trained,  imaginative,  competent,  wants 
chance  to  shine  with  daily,  magazine 
or  radio  station  within  commuting 
distance  New  York  City.  Box  2869, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  newspa- 
pering,  wire  service,  pnhlic  relations, 
Missouri  graduate  wanta  stable  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  editorship  in  West 
where  publisher  intent  on  producing 
forthright,  constructive  newspaper.  In¬ 
terested  only  in  situation  where  edi¬ 
torial  honesty  and  three  children  can 
grow',  thrive.  Box  2814,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VET,  23.  some  free-lance  writing, 
knowledge  drafting,  photography,  2^ 
years  college.  Looking  for  position  on 
New  York  Area  magazine.  Box  2886, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VET,  single,  25,  5  years  weeklies; 
able  sportawriter-editor-columnist;  also 
news,  features.  Want  challenging  job 
on  lively  daily.  Box  2725,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

WEEKLY  editorship  by  young  man, 
27.  Four  years  daily  experience.  Small 
town  background.  Missouri  graduate. 
Industrions,  capable,  best  references. 
Now  reporter  leading  western  daily. 
Prefer  west  or  coast,  but  opportunity 
most  sought.  Box  2802,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Weekly  managing  editor,  editorials, 
features;  wire;  string  direction;  art 
editing:  makeup:  knows  circulation, 
ad  problems;  northeast;  state  salary, 
st.ilf  set-up.  Box  2843,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher.  _ , 

WIRE  EDITOR.  47.  excelling  at 
makeup.  Now  employed  in  Western 
city  of  50.000.  Former  smalltown 
managing  editor.  Also  20  years  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Seeks  congenial 
working  conditions.  Box  2849,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER-REWRITER  for 
daily  or  reporter-editor  for  -weekly. 
Turn  out  accurate,  readable  copy.  Now 
in  West.  Box  2844,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

MECHANICAL 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  thoroughly 
qualified,  capable  in  handling  help  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Hoe,  Goss  ana  Tubular 
presses.  References,  married,  depend¬ 
able.  Box  2796,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

CHIEF  Photographer,  medium  -  sized 
p.  m.,  seeks  position  metropolitan 
newspaper.  15  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  2748,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

EX  HARVARD  STUDENT  —  Writer- 
Photographer,  left  college  to  get  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  experience.  I'/S 
years  college  daily,  term  at  photogra¬ 
phic  school,  some  free-lance.  Want  a 
chance  to  try  on  good  small  paper. 
New  England  or  Southwest  preferred. 
Box  2864.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPHOTOGRAPHER:  7 

with  Chicago  paper.  Assignments  all 
over  the  U.  S.  and  foreign  countries. 
Advertising  studio  8  years.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  chief  photographer  on  me¬ 
dium  sized  paper  or  publicity  agency. 
New  equipment,  new  car,  experienced 
in  color,  strob.  16mm  movies.  Box 
2878,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  10  years 
with  metropolitan,  suburban  dailies  in 
black  and  white,  and  color  work.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  chief,  capable  of  setting 
np  and  operating  photo  department. 
Mid-West  or  western  section  prefer¬ 
red.  Married,  with  family  and  car. 
Now  employed,  best  references.  Box 
2763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS.  Lib- 
eral  Arts  graduate,  age  32.  M.  A.  in 
English.  Four  years  P.  R.  and  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Pour  more  teaching 
journalism  and  English.  Prefers  west. 
Salary  $4000  to  $4500.  Available  Sept. 
Box  2847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  OF 
FOREIGN  REPRESENTATION? 

Old,  reliable  publishing  house  In  the  trade  paper  field  can  offer  part 
time  services  of  Its  London  office  to  publication  desiring  news  coverage 
and  advertising  services  in  England  and  European  countries. 


BOX  NO.  2888— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway  New  Yoric  18,  N.  Y. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  SUPREME  COURT  decision 

this  week  in  the  "Algoma  Ply¬ 
wood  V.  Wisconsin  Employment 
Relations  Board”  case  gives  a 
rare  picture  of  how  adminis¬ 
trative  interpretation  of  a  bill 
can  alter  completely  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Congress. 

According  to  the  record,  the 
Algoma  Plywood  and  Veneer 
Company  was  in  an  “almost 
constant  wrangle”  from  1938  to 
1943  with  the  local  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  Union  over  the 
closed  shop  issue.  The  NLRB 
was  brought  in  and  an  election 
held  at  the  plant.  “In  1943,  un¬ 
der  pressure  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  War 
Labor  Board,  Algoma  agreed  to 
a  maintenance  -  of  -  membership 
clause  in  its  contract  with  Local 
1521,”  according  to  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  the 
Court  puts  it  this  way:  “The 
NLRB,  in  collaboration  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  put 
pressure  on  petitioner  ( manage¬ 
ment)  to  yield  to  the  union’s 
demands.  Petitioner  was  in¬ 
formed  that  unless  it  agreed  to 
a  maintenance  -  of  -  membership 
clause,  which  was  at  the  time 
forbidden  by  Wisconsin  law,  the 
clause  ‘would  be  put  in  by  the 
Wlar  Labor  Board  anyhow'  since 
inclusion  of  such  provisions  was 
a  part  of  that  Board’s  national 
policy.  Thus  fired  at  from  one 
side  by  the  state  and  from  the 
other  side  by  powerful  federal 
agencies,  petitioner  had  to  flee 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  .  .  . 
Had  petitioner  refused  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  federal  agency,  the 
Government  could  and  might 
have  seized  and  operated  its 
plants.  Furthermore,  petitioner  s 
employes  might  have  stopped 
work.  In  response  to  its  best 
judgment,  though  contrary  to 
its  strong  desires,  petitioner 
finally  yielded  to  the  Federal 
Government’s  demands  and 
agreed  to  the  union’s  terms.” 

The  maintenance-of-member¬ 
ship  clause  was  included. 

Now,  a  Wisconsin  statute  pro¬ 
vides  that  “it  shall  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer 
...  to  encourage  .  .  .  member¬ 
ship  in  any  lalmr  organization 
...  by  discrimination  in  regard 
to  hiring,  tenure  or  other  terms 
or  conditions  of  employment; 
provided,  that  an  employer 
shall  not  be  prohibited  from 
entering  into  an  all-union  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  representatives 
of  his  employes  in  a  collective 
bargaining  unit,  where  at  least 
two-thirds  of  such  employes 
voting  .  .  .  shall  have  voted 
affirmatively  by  secret  ballot  in 
favor  of  such  all-union  agree¬ 
ment  in  a  referen,dum  conducted 
by  the  board.” 

Although  in  an  election  the 
union  was  certified  as  “bargain¬ 
ing  representative,”  no  such  ref¬ 
erendum  required  by  the  state 
was  held.  Under  the  mainte- 
nance-of-membership  provision, 
one  employe  refused  to  pay  his 
dues  and  was  discharged  at  the 
request  of  the  union.  It  was  on 
his  complaint  that  the  suit  and 


the  final  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  were  brought  about. 

The  high  court  ruled  that  the 
states  (in  this  case  Wisconsin) 
can  regulate  union  security  con¬ 
tracts  and  that  neither  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  nor  Wagner  Act 
prohibited  such  regulation. 

Employers  and  union  leaders 
who  have  believed  the  Wagner 
Act  legalized  the  closed  shop 
and  swept  aside  state  law  will 
be  interested  in  how  they  came 
to  think  that  way. 

*  *  • 

THE  MAJORITY  of  the  Supreme 

Court  cites  Section  8  (3)  of 
the  Wagner  Act  which  says: 
“Nothing  in  this  Act  ...  or  in 
any  other  statute  of  the  U.  S. 
shall  preclude  an  employer  from 
making  an  agreement  with  a 
labor  organization  ...  to  re¬ 
quire  as  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  membership  therein,  if 
such  labor  organization  is  the 
representative  of  the  employes,” 
etc. 

TTie  Court  says:  “it  is  argued, 
therefore,  that  a  State  cannot 
forbid  what  Section  8  ( 3 )  af¬ 
firmatively  permits.  The  short 
answer  is  that  Section  8  ( 3 ) 
merely  disclaims  a  national 
policy  hostile  to  the  closed  shop 
or  other  forms  of  union-security 
agreement.  This  is  the  obvious 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
choice  of  the  words  nothing  in 
this  Act  ...  or  in  any  other 
statute  of  the  U.  S.,’  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory.” 

'The  dissenting  opinion  of  Jus¬ 
tices  Black  and  Douglas  states: 
“The  new  Interpretation  given 
Section  8  (3)  by  the  Court  rests 
on  the  conclusion  that  the  legis¬ 
lative  history  of  the  Act  shows 
that  Congress  intended  to  leave 
states  free  to  bar  the  type  of 
contract  here  involved.  The 
committee  reports  and  legisla¬ 
tive  comments  on  the  national 
Act  set  out  in  the  Court’s  opin¬ 
ion  do  lend  strong  support  to 
this  contention.  In  the  light  of 
this  legislative  history,  I  would 
join  in  the  Court’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Section  8  ( 3 )  if  we  were 
interpreting  that  section  on  a 
clean  slate.  But  we  are  not. 

“The  section  has  a  historj/ 
of  administrative  interpretation 
counter  to  the  one  that  the 
Court  gives  it  today.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  Section  8  (3)  is  reason¬ 
ably  susceptible  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  the  section  was  given  by 
the  Conciliation  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  an  interpretation  to 
which  the  NLRB  appears  to 
have  assented.”  (Emphasis  sup¬ 
plied.  ) 

There  we  have  it.  Even  the 
dissenters  acknowledge  the  leg¬ 
islative  history,  but  prefer  to 
accept  the  “administrative  inter¬ 
pretation”  which  had  been  con¬ 
trary  to  Congressional  intent. 
The  minority  of  the  Court 
doesn’t  believe  a  change  in  in¬ 
terpretation  should  be  made  “at 
this  late  date.” 

We’re  glad  the  Court  has  re¬ 
verted  to  interpreting  laws  as 


E&P  CALENDAR 

March  13-15  —  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Stev¬ 
ens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  14  —  Massachusetts 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

March  18-19  —  South  Da¬ 
kota  Press  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Cataract  Hotel,  Sioux 
Falls. 

March  20-22  —  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  Pittsburgh. 

March  22-25  —  Kent  State 
University,  8th  annual  short 
course  in  news  photography, 
campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  21  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  93rd  annual 
meeting,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

March  23-25  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers, 
spring  meeting.  Homestead 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  26  —  Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  Hotel  Flamingo, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Congress  intended  them,  not 
as  some  government  agency 
thought  they  should  be. 

*  *  * 

AS  FOR  that  legislative  history, 
the  Court  recalls  the  Senate 
Report  on  the  bill  which  was 
to  become  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act:  “Propaganda  has 
been  wide-spread  that  this  pro¬ 
viso  attaches  special  legal  sanc¬ 
tions  to  the  closed  shop  or  seeks 
to  impose  it  on  all  industry. 
This  propaganda  is  absolutely 
false.  .  .  .  the  bill  does  nothing 
to  facilitate  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ments  or  to  make  them  legal 
in  any  State  where  they  may 
be  illegal.” 

The  House  Report  on  the  bill 
stated:  “The  bill  does  nothing 
to  legalize  the  closed-shop  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  States  where  it  may 
be  illegal;  but  the  committee  is 
confident  that  it  would  not  be 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  enact 
a  general  ban  upon  closed  shop 
agreements  in  the  States  where 
they  are  legal.  And  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  no  closed 
shop  may  be  effected  unless  it  is 
assented  to  by  the  employer.” 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  his  major  speech  to  the 
Senate  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Wagner  said:  “The  viru¬ 
lent  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  this  bill  encourages  the 
closed  shop  is  outrageous  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  two 
respects  it  actually  narrows  the 
now-existing  law  in  regard  to 
the  closed  shop  agreement.” 

It  becomes  obvious  that  the 
“virulent  propaganda”  men¬ 
tioned  by  Senator  Wagner  was 
embraced  as  gospel  by  the 
NLRB  as  it  was  constituted  un¬ 
der  that  law.  Through  “admin¬ 
istrative  interpretation”  the 
closed  shop  was  forced  on  many 
employers  by  the  NLRB  and 
Department  of  Labor,  and 
“maintenance  of  membership” 
provisions  were  promoted  by 
the  War  Labor  Board,  all  con¬ 
trary  to  the  intent  of  Congress, 
according  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  I^RB  has  come  a  long 
way  from  those  days  when  this 
week  it  ruled  a  strike  seeking 
to  obtain  a  closed  shop  is  illegal. 


Adler  Leaves 
Varying  Sums 
To  Employes 

Davenport,  la. — E.  P.  Adler 
publisher  of  the  Davenport 
Times  and  president  of  the  Lee 
Syndicate  Newspapers,  made  be¬ 
quests  to  charitable  institutions 
and  employes  amounting  to 
$105,000,  according  to  his  will 
filed  in  Scott  County  district 
court  this  week.  Mr.  Adler,  76. 
died  Mlarch  2. 

Remainder  of  the  estate  is  left 
to  his  son,  Philip  D.  Adler,  pu^ 
lisher  of  the  Kewanee  (111.) 
Star-Courier,  who,  with  the 
Davenport  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  ij 
named  executor.  On  this  point 
the  will  specified: 

Desires  Son  as  Successor 

“It  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
my  son  shall  succeed  me  as  pub 
lisher  of  the  Times,  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  he 
is  fully  equipped  by  training 
and  experience  to  competently 
fill  the  rwsition.” 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  publisher  of 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette, 
becomes  president  of  the  Times, 
and  will  share  the  presidency  of 
various  Lee  papers  with  Phil 
Adler,  the  Times’  new  publisher. 

Executives  of  the  various 
newspapers  in  the  Lee  syndicate 
are  named  in  the  will: 

Loomis,  $1,000;  John  Hus¬ 
ton,  publisher,  Ottumwa  Cour¬ 
ier;  E.  L.  Sparks,  publisher, 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post; 
Don  Anderson,  publisher,  Modi- 
son  (Wis. )  State  Journal;  Wil¬ 
liam  Burgess,  publisher,  Ls- 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune;  Leland 
Turnbull,  publisher,  Davenport 
Democrat,  and  Walter  White, 
publisher,  Lincoln  Star,  $500 
each;  James  Lawrence,  editor, 
Lincoln  Star;  Harry  Harper, 
general  manager,  Mail-O-Graph 
division,  Kewanee  Star-Courier; 
Earl  Hall  editor.  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette,  and  C.  Lloyd 
Bunker,  publisher  Muscatine 
Journal,  $250  each. 

The  amount  of  $8,250  is  set 
aside  for  a  group  of  12  persons, 
most  of  them  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Times  or  otherwise 
employed  by  Mr.  Adler.  They 
are:  William  Landhauser,  Mr, 
Adler’s  chauffeur,  $2,000;  Miss 
Hannah  Rothschild,  Miss  Addle 
M.  Swan,  Ralph  J.  Leysen,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Miss  Ellen  TTiomp- 
son,  Mr.  Adler’s  secretary,  $1.- 
000  each;  Mrs.  A1  F.  O’Hern. 
Rudolph  Heinz,  $500  each;  Fred 
Bills,  city  editor.  Miss  Agnes 
Abrahamson,  society  editor: 
Mervin  Fulton,  news  editor; 
Ross  Devine,  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent,  and  Edwin  F.  MU. 
circulation  manager,  $250  each. 

Employes  of  the  'Times  not 
sp^ifically  mentioned  in  the 
will  who  have  been  with  the 
newspaper  for  10  years  or  more, 
are  given  amounts  equal  to  one 
week’s  pay,  and  each  employe 
with  tee  company  for  five  years 
but  less  than  10,  is  given  one- 
half  of  one  week’s  pay. 

’The  sum  of  $1,000  is  provided 
for  distribution  among  employes 
of  the  Democrat  Publishing  Co. 
who  have  been  employed  for 
more  than  10  years  preceding 
Mr.  Adler’s  death,  and  not  other¬ 
wise  named  in  the  will. 
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SUPPLIES 


Only  genuine  C”” LINOTYPE-”)  replacement  parts  are  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  same  exacting  blueprints  and  specifi¬ 
cations  used  in  producing  new  LINOTYPES.  As  a  result, 
it  requires  less  time— less  effort— to  maintain  machines. 

Genuine  (-"LINOTYPE-”)  parts  last  longer.  They  are  made 
from  the  highest  quality  materials  which  are  subjected  to 
constant  testing  and  research.  Every  part  is  inspected  and 
checked  against  strict  tolerances  to  assure  long  life  and 
trouble-free  service. 

You  can  now  get  prompt  delivery  on  thousands  of  parts 
and  supplies  which  have  been  in  short  supply  for  years. 
By  specifying  genuine  (— LINOTYPE-”)  parts,  your  mainte¬ 
nance  time  and  costs  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerson  Street  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Set  in  Linotype  Spartan  and  Franklin  Gothi 


The  Three  R*s  in  Cleveland 


Readers,  results  and  research — you  get  all  three  through  The 
Cleveland  Press.  Readers  bring  results  and  research  measures 
those  results. 

The  Press  has  enough  everyday  readers  to  provide  adequate  and 
almost  complete  one-paper  coverage  of  this  compact,  busy  market — 
assuring  quick  and  positive  results  for  advertisers. 

The  Press  provides  enough  repeated  or  continuous  research  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  sales  results  of  almost  all  actively  advertised  commodities. 
Repeated  Home  Inventories,  Annual  New  Car  Sales  Analyses,  Annual 
Liquor  Sales  Analyses,  Semi-annual  Grocery  Distribution  Studies  and 
now  the  continuous  Cleveland  Consumer  Panel — are  typical  examples 
of  fact-finding  The  Press  is  doing  for  advertisers. 

You  can’t  find  a  better  place  to  advertise  than  where  you  can  get 
plenty  of  the  three  R’s — readers,  results  and  research.  In  The  Cleveland 
Press  you  get  plenty  of  all  three! 
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